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FOREIGN LANGUAGES AND TRENDS IN 
SECONDARY EDUCATION 


I, L. Kanper 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New York, N.Y. 


I 


Ov of the educational achievements of the war period has been to 

confirm the recognition of the value and importance of the place of 
foreign languages in a program of education. Public interest has been 
aroused in the subject, even though it must be admitted that some of the 
statements about new methods of instruction have been exaggerated but, 
to the best of my knowledge, by no one directly connected with the experi- 
ment. It would be unfortunate, however, if the advocates of the study of 
foreign languages were now to sit back in the complacent belief that a 
lasting victory has been won. They cannot relax their vigilance, for the 
opposition to the study of foreign languages as part of a sound liberal 
education has not disappeared. That opposition is greatest among those who 
are planning the reform of secondary education and comes paradoxically 
at a time when those concerned with education at the college and university 
level have bent their efforts to the preservation of the humanities, in which 
the study of foreign languages will have an assured place. 

The methods of attack are curious and among them the most curious is 
that which looks for political motives in the minds of those who advocate 
a liberal.education rooted in the academic subjects. In The Educational 
Forum (March, 1945) Mr. A. Gordon Melvin attacks Hutchins, String- 
fellow Barr, and Mark Van Doren. “To me,” he writes, “these men stand 
for a reaction. Furthermore, this kind of reaction could be an easy ally of 
Fascism.” These men are unwittingly “collaborating with destructive 
forces.” Having demolished the front line of these enemies of democracy 
and progress, Mr. Melvin rushes forward confidently to attack all the 
advocates of what he calls “the backward look” for which “Lot’s wife 
became a pillar of salt. So too will all those who in the spirit of reaction 
sponsor the old ‘Liberal Education.’ Educational reaction may not be a 
deliberate ally of Fascism but it lays itself open to such an alliance.” Educa- 
tional reaction means for Mr. Melvin “the old predetermined Mathematics- 
Classical Literature-Foreign Language-curriculum” which “uses force to 
make learners learn in the name of authority.” Its advocates “must believe 
in discipline by the use of force” which results in “conformity on the part 
of students, assent, affirmation, agreement,” but never in training free men. 
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It is unfortunate that such kind of nonsense should appear at all, but 
Mr. Melvin does not stand alone in making attacks of this type. When the 
same kind of criticism was made a few years ago by a representative of 
the same school of thought, I took occasion to point out in an article, 
“Educators See Ghosts,” in School and Society,’ that the most progressive 
democracies—the Scandinavian countries, New Zealand, and Australia— 
have somehow managed to be progressive and democratic despite the 
emphasis placed on the “old Liberal Education,” which includes the study 
of two, three, or four foreign languages—ancient and modern—in the 
secondary-school program. The Fascist schools of Italy under the influence 
of Gentile and others were using activity methods of instruction. The situa- 
tion becomes “curiouser and curiouser” when one recalls that in Mein 
Kampf, Hitler who, among other things, became the educational authority 
of Nazi Germany, attacked pre-Nazi education not only for its emphasis 
on intellectualism but also for its emphasis on the humanities. In an 
article on “Geschichte der Erziehung und Schule” which appeared in the 
Internationale Zeitschrift fiir Erziehung,* the editor, Theodor Wilhelm, 
not only himself attacks the humanistic tradition as incompatible with 
Naziism but cites the leading Nazi educational authorities in support of 
his attack. 

It might be pointed out that the great leaders in the history of the 
struggle for freedom had received that reactionary, authoritarian type of 
education which, according to the premise underlying the present attack, 
should have disposed them to conformity, assent, affirmation, and agree- 
ment. Most of the signatories of the Declaration of Independence seem to 
have defied the canons of modernistic education. So, too, many of the 
leaders in the social progress of England, and probably a majority of those 
meeting at San Francisco to make the world free, have been and are the 
victims of that authoritarian, disciplinary education which is so much de- 
cried. Those who seek to find a one-to-one relationship between the educa- 
tion that an individual has had and his later socio-political views (except, 
of course, under a totalitarian régime) have a hard time to prove their 
case. And this applies equally to those who charge that Progressive educa- 
tion disposes pupils to Communism. 

This type of attack is based on the same kind of mirage as that which 
seeks to characterize the “old Liberal Education” as static and the attackers’ 
own patent recipes as dynamic. It was the corrosive action of those who 
advocated an education without content as dynamic and progressive that, 
combining with other causes, helped to produce a situation in which the 


* May 13, 1939. 
*Vol. x (1941), 18 ff. 
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country found itself at the beginning of the war with an inadequate supply 
of personnel competent in mathematics, sciences, and foreign languages. 
The soothsayers who had decried the value of these disciplines had guessed 
wrong. 


II 


There is, however, another type of attack which is more serious and 
which cannot be ignored. This attack on liberal education and academic 
studies comes from educators whose sincerity for the reform of secondary 
education cannot be doubted. Impressed with the facts that secondary edu- 
cation is destined in the very near future to become universal for all boys 
and girls up to eighteen and that the increased enrollments have already 
brought and will continue to bring into the high schools pupils with a far 
wider range of differences in social and cultural backgrounds, intelligence, 
and interests, the recent advocates of reform propose a curriculum which 
will meet the needs of all as workers and as citizens. The major blocs of 
the curriculum are to consist of training in work experience, leading to 
vocational preparation, and social studies. Other subjects, mainly academic, 
will be made available when and if pupils need them and even then more 
or less incidentally, or “in unaccustomed settings.” 

No one would deny either the importance or the inevitability of secondary 
education for all. Those, however, who are concerned with the future of 
academic studies and the humanities in general have not given the attention 
that should be given to the two reports which outline the wave of the educa- 
tional future—What the High Schools Ought to Teach (1940), prepared 
by a Special Committee for the American Youth Commission, and Educa- 
tion for All American Youth (1944), issued by the Educational Policies 
Commission of the National Education Association. The first of these is 
based on the premise that the academic curriculum—English, history, lan- 
guages, mathematics, and sciences—has been attended by too many fail- 
ures. This, of course, is not news. T. H. Briggs, a member of the Committee, 
had already drawn attention in The Great Investment (1930) to the high 
percentage of failures in these subjects, and his statements were further 
corroborated by J. L. Tildsley in The Mounting Waste of the American 
Secondary School (1936). Some of the failures were undoubtedly due to 
lack of aptitude on the part of the pupils. What the High Schools Ought 
to Teach refers to the large number of pupils in high schools with only 
fourth- and fifth-grade reading ability; to this may be added a report on 
incompetence in simple arithmetic among New York City high-school 
pupils which appeared in The New York Times on April 17, 1945. The 
only conclusion drawn from the inability of pupils to read was that the 
prevalent high-school curriculum was unsuited to them; no effort was 
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made to discover how or why pupils with such a handicap reached the 
high school. 

One cause of the failures was not referred to at all—the employment of 
too many teachers who are required to teach subjects which they them- 
selves had never studied. Since 1914, when a report on the high-school 
teachers of Kansas appeared, to the more recent report of the American 
Historical Association on the teaching of history, evidence of this situation 
has been available but ignored. In a system in which educational values 
have been surrendered in favor of quantitative measures of the equality of 
all subjects taught for the same length of time, subjects became the inter- 
changeable parts of the curriculum; with the rapid expansion of subjects 
offered in the high schools of the country the status of teachers also fol- 
lowed suit. 

In an effort to find a way out of the curriculum chaos which has de- 
veloped, the report on What the High Schools Ought to Teach starts with 
the premise that “the program which may possibly have been appropriate 
when the pupils were few and selected does not fit at all the needs of the 
great majority of those now in secondary schools.” There may be some 
truth in this, but to claim that the old program does not fit all the needs of 
the great majority and to propose that the major emphasis be placed on 
work experience and social studies is to adopt a defeatist position and to 
surrender all hopes that through improved preparation of teachers and 
more competent instruction a far larger number of pupils might profit from 
the study of academic subjects. For it is admitted in the report that “if 
devices can be found for appealing to pupils in such a way as to stimulate 
them to maximum endeavor, they very frequently show capacity that was 
covered up by lack of interest or lack of proper motivation.” It is not clear 
what the Committee meant by “devices,” but if by the term it was implied 
that more competent teachers are needed in our high schools than ever 
before, one cannot fail to agree with the suggestion. 

It would have been well if the Committee had devoted more attention 
to this issue instead of proceeding to its “Criticism of Conventional Sub- 
jects”; English, mathematics, foreign languages, history, and natural 
sciences are all alleged to be sick and to stand in need either of elimination 
or of sterilization. The responsibility for failures is thus placed upon sub- 
jects qua subjects rather than on incompetent instruction and faulty dis- 
tribution of pupils. There is also the further assumption that new subjects 
will be better taught than the old. Here only the strictures on foreign lan- 
guages can be given: | 


Instruction in foreign languages is another topic on which it is very difficult 
to secure agreement between specialists in these languages and advocates of 
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general education. Teachers of foreign languages make many claims for their 
subjects. They say that no young person ever has any clear idea of the structure 
of language until he has studied some language other than his vernacular. 
Pupils need to understand the languages of other nations, it is said, in order 
to gain a sympathetic understanding of strange cultures. If these statements 
and other claims of language teachers are accepted, and foreign languages 
continue to consume the time that has been traditionally given to them in the 
past, it will be very difficult to build up a program of general education to in- 
clude the new courses that have been recommended as desirable, 

Here again, certain recent experiments seem to show the way out of the sit- 
uation. Why not serve directly, through a course in general language, the chief 
needs that are presented by advocates of foreign languages, without attempting 
to secure that slender and doubtful degree of mastery that is the only outcome 
for most pupils of the present courses in these languages ?* 


Teachers of foreign languages may derive some comfort from the fact 
that they have not presented the only targets at which the Committee has 
fired its blast. It is not necessary here to discuss the curriculum recom- 
mended by the Committee to make the general populace “intelligent about 
the issues that confront communities and the nation.” The Committee pub- 
lished its report in 1940, before the “functional” need of the subjects so 
severely criticized was put to the pragmatic test. The report of the Educa- 
tional Policies Commission on Education for All American Y outh appeared 
in 1944 and information about the shortages of competent personnel in 
mathematics, sciences, and foreign languages was available while the report 
was being prepared. The report is virtually an expansion to 421 pages of 
the general thesis of the thirty-six-page report on What the High Schools 
Ought to Teach. Despite the information already available and a gathering 
movement to ensure the survival of the humanities in colleges and universi- 
ties, the statement is made in the opening chapter on “The History That 
Should Not Happen” that the familiar pre-war pattern of education “was 
shattered beyond repair; and that the end of the war was the end of an 
epoch to which there could be no return, in education or in any other 
aspect of life.” 

The pre-war pattern having disappeared, the vacuum is to be filled with 
instruction to prepare for occupations, for civic competence, and for per- 
sonal development. Two courses—one for a rural and the other for an 
urban high school and community institute or two-year continuation beyond 
the high school—are offered as illustrations. The conventional subjects— 
science, mathematics, social studies, English, or foreign language prepara- 
tory to advanced study in college or university, as well as education for 
agricultural, mechanical, commercial, and homemaking occupations—are 


*What the High Schools Ought to Teach, p. 29. 
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included in the bloc devoted to preparation for occupations in both rural 
and urban high schools. They will appear in “unaccustomed settings” and 
as the need for them arises with opportunities for further study in the time 
(about one hundred fifty minutes out of a twelve-hundred-minute week 
program) to be devoted to individual interests. “A student may have a keen 
desire to study chemistry, literature, or a foreign language, quite apart 
from the needs in his prospective vocation. If so, he is free to pursue this 
interest in his elective period,” or in summer courses which high schools 
will offer. 

Lest it be assumed that inadequate attention is devoted to foreign lan- 
guages, it must be pointed out that provision is made for their study in 
the rural community institute or junior college through “correspondence 
courses from the extension divisions of universities and colleges.” 


In the teaching of foreign languages, the school is making effective use of 
methods developed during the war, employing correspondence courses accom- 
panied by phonograph recordings. Indeed, this method makes possible a wider 
choice of languages than was found in even the largest high schools, when 
class instruction was the only method used. This year, one teacher of languages 


is able to supervise students who are studying Russian, Spanish, French, 
Italian, German, and Latin. 


It is difficult to account for the discrimination in the choice of languages 
studied, but one cannot but admire the ability of the one teacher to super- 
vise this modest list. Techniques have a wonderful way of captivating the 
imagination ! 

There is thus presented in the two reports a challenge which has up to 
the present been ignored by those who have concerned themselves with 
the survival and preservation of the humanities and liberal education at the 
college level. The gap which has been developing between the high school 
and college is likely to grow wider, if the recommendations of the report are 
put into practice. The fruits of “incidental instruction” and “instruction 
in unaccustomed settings” are known; a further extension of this principle 
of vagueness may in time lead to the complete disappearance of the aca- 
demic studies from the high-school curriculum. When that happens the 
colleges will have to introduce preparatory courses in all subjects. Perhaps 
that day is not so remote even now. The faculty of Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, according to the latest report of President Isaiah Bowman, in 
considering the future of the undergraduate college of the University, has 
recommended that entering students be required to come to the University 
a month before the opening of the academic year. That month is to be 
devoted to repairing such deficiencies as may be discovered by placement 
tests in order to reduce the number of failures in the freshman year, 
chiefly in English and mathematics but also in other subjects—none of 
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which have presumably been taught incidentally and in unaccustomed 
settings. 

There is available a vast amount of literature on individual differences 
in ability and aptitudes. Equality of educational opportunity implies the 
provision of a course of education by which a pupil can best profit. A cer- 
tain amount of “common learnings,” recommended by the Educational 
Policies Commission, may be desirable, but it would be unjust to deprive 
pupils who have a keen desire and the requisite ability to pursue academic 
studies of the opportunity of doing so intensively and not in a brief elective 
period. It is somewhat paradoxical that the Educational Policies Commis- 
sion, which has assumed a leading position in the campaign for education 
for peace and international understanding, should have failed to appreciate 
the importance for this end of the place of foreign languages as the basis 
for international understanding and cooperation, _ 

From both the educational and the international point of view the Presi- 
dent of the Rockefeller Foundation in A Review for 1944 presents the 
case for the study of languages in unequivocal terms. In a section of the 
Review entitled “Opening Our Own Windows” Raymond B. Fosdick 
writes : 


We need, of course, to make sure that our own doors and windows here at 
home are open. For while the war did not seal us off as completely as France 
and Poland.and Norway were sealed off, it nevertheless found us unprepared 
in terms of language and knowledge and understanding to live intelligently 
with our neighbors in the closely knit world of the twentieth century. There 
has been a parochialism about America and her attitude toward other nations 
which only now is beginning to break down. 

The matter of language is a case in point. 


Scientists are already beginning to be concerned about the selection and 
education of high-school pupils who show promise of leadership in science 
and technology. Those who are concerned with the preservation of the 
humanities as essential for the enrichment of American culture have an 
equal obligation to see to it that pupils who show ability in the field of the 
humanities, in which the study of languages has an important place, are 
given the opportunity to lay the foundation for such study in the secondary 
school. For, to quote from an editorial in The New York Times, April 20, 
1945: 


A nation’s progress and our future security rest on a double foundation: 
intelligent, vocationally-trained citizenry and wise leadership that has both a 
scientific and cultural background. 








A PIONEER TEACHER: FATHER PETER BABAD 
AND HIS PORTUGUESE GRAMMAR 


Rosert C. SMITH 
Sweet Briar College, Sweet Briar, Virginia 


Moco PETER BABAD, of the Society of St. Sulpice of Baltimore, 
taught the first course in Portuguese at an American university and 
wrote the first Portuguese grammar published in the United States." 

In 1820, at precisely the time when George Ticknor and Francis Sales 
were introducing the study of Spanish at Harvard,? Father Babad was 
conducting classes in Spanish and Portuguese at St. Mary’s College in 
Baltimore. Two years before Sales published his first Spanish textbook in 
1822, Father Babad had already brought out his Portuguese grammar and 
had announced in the newspapers a scheme for the publication of five 
volumes to provide an understanding of the two Iberian languages. 

The teaching of the Baltimore priest cannot be compared with that of 
Ticknor; it was of a far humbler variety. He never received the public 
acclaim that was accorded the illustrious Smith Professor and the latter’s 
associates, and no tradition of his teaching has survived him. Father 
Babad’s work was carried on in the atmosphere of a transplanted French 
seminary, where it would have been impossible for him to develop his 
Hispanic interests as Ticknor did at Harvard, even if he had possessed 
the wealth and the ability to do so. On the other hand, he had learned some- 
thing of the Catholic tradition of Spain and throughout his twenty years 
of teaching there were always Spanish American students to help him im- 
part it. He thus brought to his classes a point of view very different from 
that which prevailed in other institutions at the time and one which was 
none the less valuable in forming a linguistic tradition in the new republic. 
Had he taught in a less cloistered environment, and had he been able to 
complete his program of publications, Father Babad might today have a 
recognized place among the pioneer professors of the Iberian languages 
in the United States. As it was, he had the misfortune of returning to 
Europe at the moment when his plans were approaching fruition, and 
although those plans were in part carried out by his successor, he was 
never given credit for devising them. Father Babad’s Portuguese gram- 
mar is the only memorial to his teaching in Baltimore. To this should now 
be added recognition for having announced the first program of publications 
to create a groundwork for Spanish and Portuguese studies in this country. 


* Because of their great number, it seemed wise to place all the notes to this 
article at the end of the text.—Epitor. 
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I 


Peter Babad* was born on the tenth of June, 1763, at Pont-de-Veyle 
(Ain), in the diocese of Lyon. Nothing is known of his family background 
in France, but it was apparently a modest one. “Doué d’un esprit vif et 
pénétrant,” as his Sulpician biographer informs'us,* he had by 1778, at 
the age of fifteen, completed a course of philosophical studies at the 
seminary of Saint-Irénée in Lyon and a year of theological training with 
the Oratorians of that city. During his stay with these priests the boy had, 
we are told, successfully resisted a threat which was later to plague him 
in America—the teaching of the Jansenists.* Returning to the seminary, he 
continued his studies until 1788, having been ordained a priest on Sep- 
tember 22, 1787. 

The next year Father Babad, on the advice of the director of his semin- 
ary, went to Paris, applied for admission to the Company of St. Sulpice, 
the foremost Catholic teaching body in France,* and was well received by 
the superior, Abbé Emery,’ who had known him as a child in Pont-de- 
Veyle. Late in 1789 Babad was sent to teach philosophy at the Sulpician 
seminary at Angers. He remained in Angers for eighteen months, until 
as a result of the Revolution he was ordered to take a civil oath of al- 
legiance. When he refused to do this, Father Babad with a group of his 
confréres was first imprisoned in the seminary and then sent to the chateau 
of Nantes, where they suffered “beaucoup d’injures et de mauvais traite- 
ments.”* After some time® the government decided to deport Father Babad 
to Spain. 

There he was invited by the aged bishop of Orense*® to establish with 
some of his colleagues a diocesan seminary. But the plan was never carried 
out. According to a manuscript obituary of Father Babad in the archive 
of Saint-Sulpice in Paris," emissaries from the French Republic inter- 
vened and persuaded the bishop to withdraw his invitation. The obituary 
unfortunately does not state the reasons for this extraordinary démarche 
on the part of the French authorities, nor is there any indication of how 
Father Babad spent his time in Spain. We know, however, that he remained 
there five years. During this period he must have learned Spanish, perhaps 
in some religious house, and acquired that knowledge of Spanish literature 
which he was later to demonstrate in Baltimore. His failure at Orense must 
have come toward the end of his sojourn in Spain, because it is recorded 
that as a result of it he petitioned M. Emery in Paris to let him go to 
Baltimore,"* where in 1791 the French Sulpicians had established a 
seminary.** When his superior gave his consent Father Babad set out for 
America on board a ship that stopped at Cuba. There he decided to disem- 
bark and spend some time in Havana. This was early in 1798." 
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There is no complete account of: what happened to Father Babad in 
Cuba. His Sulpician biographer, who took most of his notes from informa- 
tion gathered by the priest’s nephew’® after Father Babad’s return to 
France, records that the traveler from Spain obtained the Abbé Emery’s 
permission to reside in Havana and that he was at first well received 
there.** But when he detected evidence of the influence of Jansenist*’ 
teaching he attacked the local clergy and soon found himself in such an 
unpleasant situation that after a year he decided to leave the city “ot on ne 
voulait point de prétre francais.” A recent Sulpician historian is more 
precise, Father Babad, who by his training in France was dedicated to a 
life of teaching, wanted to set up an ecclesiastical college for the arch- 
diocese of Havana."* Again he wrote to M. Emery and also to his brothers 
in Baltimore. As a result of these communications two Sulpicians came to 
Cuba from the United States in 1799 to survey the field with Father 
Babad. They were the President of Georgetown University, Father 
Dubourg,”’ and Father Flaget,”* the Vice-President. But by the time they 
arrived Babad’s difficulties with the Jansenists had destroyed all hope for 
the success of their mission’* Fathers Dubourg and Babad departed that 
same year for Baltimore, while Father Flaget, who had fallen ill in Cuba, 
returned in July, 1801.” 

Peter Babad reached Baltimore on August 8, 1799, and was received 
at St. Mary’s Seminary by the then Superior, Frangois-Charles Nagot.™* 
He was not, however, to remain there long. As the autumn advanced Father 
Babad, “frightened at the thought of spending the winter here, left for 
Savannah, where he hoped to stay with Father Lemercier, a French priest 
who attended that church. But, on arriving at the mouth of the river of 
the Savannah, he suffered a wreck and lost all that he had. To retrieve this 
loss, he resolved to go to Havana, where he thought that his friends would 
give him abundant help. However, less cordially received than he expected, 
he came back here.” This laconic entry on the 18th of November, 1799, 
in Father Jean-Marie Tessier’s*® manuscript diary called the Epoques 
is followed by the news, in 1800, that Babad had returned to Baltimore 
from New York, where he had gone on leaving Havana. It is amazing 
that so soon after his first unhappy experience in Cuba the Sulpician 
should have returned to the scene of his failure. 

Back again in Baltimore, Father Babad began a career of teaching that 
was to continue for twenty years. Before his departure for Savannah the 
Sulpicians had opened St. Mary’s Academy for boys as an adjunct to their 
seminary. The first students were three Spanish American youths who 
had come with Fathers Babad and Dubourg from Cuba and a few French 
boys who were then living in Baltimore.** In 1800 a new building was 
erected on the Seminary grounds on Paca Street and the name of the school 
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was changed to St. Mary’s College.” Spanish, French, and Latin were 
taught from the start and Father Babad, with his philosophical prepara- 
tion, became a teacher of languages.** With his knowledge of Spanish and 
his years in Spain, he was the special friend and patron of the Spanish- 
speaking students from Cuba and Puerto Rico, who by the year 1803 
numbered thirty out of a total enrollment of about eighty boys.** In that 
year the Spanish government suddenly recalled all its subjects, thus pro- 
voking a crisis in the affairs of St. Mary’s College.*® Babad, writing to a 
Sulpician colleague in Montreal on September 9, laments the event and 
implies that the school may have to close.** M. Emery, who had never 
been enthusiastic about the venture because it conflicted with the primary 
duty of the Sulpicians, which was to prepare young men for the priest- 
hood,** seemed disposed, Babad adds, to bring the professors back to 
their original functions in the seminary. He himself had received an 
invitation to go to Angers, where he had first taught, but was reluctant to 
do so because of the state of his health, “parce que je suis devenu le plus 
irrégulier du monde dans mon train de vie et surtout dans le coucher 
et le lever, car je suis sujet 4 des insomnies habituelles qui me permettent 
rarement de m’endormir avant deux ou trois heures du matin.”* He 
was in no condition to endure the rigors of seminary life in France. 

But the crisis was safely passed by adopting the expedient of opening 
the doors of the college to United States citizens, both Catholic and 
Protestant, who had formerly been excluded so as not to interfere with 
the progress of Georgetown, in which Archbishop Carroll, the founder, had 
a special interest.** St. Mary’s at once began to grow and prosper, thanks 
to the excellent teaching of the faculty.** In January, 1805, the Maryland 
Legislature chartered it as a university, and more buildings were acquired. 
A handsome chapel was erected,** which Mother Seton, who had lived 
in Italy, compared with the churches of Florence,** and there was a 
botanical garden kept by a learned Frenchman.** The commencement exer- 
cises became famous for fine oratory, which was duly reported in the news- 
papers,®® and some of the foremost families of Maryland sent their sons 
to St. Mary’s.*° In 1852, after a half century of service, the institution 
was closed. 

In these pleasant surroundings Father Babad taught two classes of 
Spanish each year. He continued to have Spanish-speaking students, but 
in reduced numbers. From 1803 to 1820, when he retired, there were 
thirty-two, eleven from Havana, and one each from Tenerife, Puerto Rico, 
and “Carracos.”*? There was always someone from Latin America for 
Father Babad to watch over and someone to help him in his teaching. In 
1814 a Cuban wrote to thank him for his kindness to his sons.“* During 
1807 and 1808 Babad’s classes were probably interrupted while he served 
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temporarily as assistant pastor of the Church of St. Augustine in Phila- 
delphia.* But he was in Baltimore on Corpus Christi Day, June 11, 1808, 
when the famous convert, Elizabeth Seton, arrived from New York.“ 
Later she chose Father Babad as her confessor. Mother Seton has left a 
description of “our blessed Padre” at the Easter Mass in 1809 “in the 
subterraneous chapel of the Blessed Virgin, in the very depth of solitude, 
on the tomb of Our Lord. . . . His tears fell fast over his precious hands. 
. . » Immediately after, the dear Mr. Dubourg came down and said the 
Mass of Thanksgiving, served by our father Babade [sic], whose gray 
hairs looked more venerable than can be expressed. . . .”** 

This appears to be the only description of Peter Babad during his 
American residence. He was then only forty-six, but from the picture 
Mother Seton draws he seems to have been prematurely aged.** This is not 
surprising in the light of his own account of his health which he had given 
a friend in Montreal six years before. On this evidence Babad was a very 
different figure from the hale and hearty old Francis Sales, who was 
already conducting his classes in Boston.** Unlike Sales’s pupils, those of 
Father Babad left no record of his teaching. We know nothing of his 
methods, of the books he used, or what impression he left on his students. 
Year by year his classes went on in almost complete obscurity, mentioned 
only in the occasional yearly notices of St. Mary’s graduation exercises in 
the Baltimore newspapers. The names of his prize-winning pupils are given, 
but there is never any reference to the master. His work must have been 
good, for during twenty years he kept his post on a faculty of unusually 
high standards. His nephew says that Father Babad “contribua beaucoup 
4 la prospérité du séminaire et du collége de Baltimore, ou il enseignait 
quatre ou cing langues, le frangais, le latin, l’anglais, l’espagnol, et le 
portugais.””** 

Just when Father Babad began the teaching of Portuguese cannot be 
exactly determined. We know, however, that in 1816 he was already 
offering a class in it under the auspices of the Classical Department of St. 
Mary’s College. The Federal Gazette and Baltimore Daily Advertiser for 
Saturday, July 20, of that year, reporting the graduation ceremonies, cites 
the names of the two students who shared the “prize of diligence ex 
aequo,” Edward Seghers and William St. Martin.** This was probably 
the first year in which the course was offered, for there is no mention of 
it in earlier graduation reports. From all available information this seems 
to be the first time instruction in Portuguese was offered at a United 
States university. ‘ 

There is no reference to the Portuguese class at St. Mary’s in the 
graduation accounts of 1817, 1818, or 1819. It reappears in the commence- 
ment notes for 1820 in the Federal Gazette of Friday, July 21. This time 
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Father Babad’s Portuguese course is listed under the Spanish Department, 
suggesting that a reorganization of some sort had taken place. The prize 
was awarded to A. Seghers and second honors were bestowed upon P. 
Dawson.*? This was the last time Portuguese was offered at the Baltimore 
college, for in August, 1820, Father Babad returned to France. 

How did he learn enough of the language to conduct his class at St. 
Mary’s? There is no reason to suppose that after his expulsion from 
France Babad visited Portugal, for there is no hint of such an excursion 
in any account of his European travels. It would be unlikely to assume 
that he acquired his knowledge in Spain, for it was undoubtedly as diffi- 
cult to learn Portuguese there at the end of the eighteenth century as it is 
today. His contacts with the Portuguese Minister, who was in Baltimore 
in 1818, would not explain the accomplishment because, as we have seen, 
the Sulpician professor was already teaching Portuguage two years before. 
The most likely assumption is that Father Babad learned enough to give 
his course from some such Portuguese grammar as that of Anténio dos 
Reis Lobato,** which he mentions in the preface to his own textbook and 
in a newspaper prospectus. Some volumes in Portuguese were available in 
Baltimore when Father Babad was compiling his grammar. The well- 
known publisher Fielding Lucas, Jr. listed four of them in the printed 
catalogue of some 430 French books he offered for sale in 1818.%* 

The following year an announcement of a Portuguese and a Spanish 
grammar appeared in a Baltimore newspaper.** It reads as follows: 


As it is a well known fact, that in the East Indies from the Cape of Good 
Hope down to Macao, as well as in the Brazils and in continental Portugal, the 
Portuguese language is as generally used by the people and merchants in 
the transaction of business, as the Castilian is in continental Spain and the 
Spanish colonies, and the Italian along the coast of the Mediterranean, the 
Archipelago, the Levant, &c. it follows, that in the United States, whose trade 
extends to every country in the commercial world, a knowledge of the Portu- 
guese tongue cannot fail to be as important and useful as that of other lan- 
guages used for the purpose of trade, besides the many and excellent works 
which have enriched and illustrated Portuguese literature for many centuries, 
at least from the age of the celebrated Camoens, will prove a great acquisition 
to our American literati. 

Hence the editor flatters himself that this grammar, which unites precision 
with exactness, will entitle him to the encouragement he expects from the 
American student, the friends of literature, the merchants, and above all the 
fathers of families and the instructors of youth. 

The price of the work will be very moderate, it will not excede one dollar 
to subscribers. 

The editor would be disposed to publish a Spanish Grammar on the same 
plan and about the same price, if he could calculate with certainty on a suffi- 
cient number of subscribers, to secure the expense of printing. He will warrant 
the correctness of this Grammar, as he knows that the author, who has long 
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been a professor of the Spanish language in a celebrated college of Baltimore, 
has bestowed much labour in compiling and correcting it, faithfully and strictly 
following and observing the rules laid down by the academy of Castile, in its 
Grammar, Dictionary, and treatise on orthography. 

The subscription for both works will be received by Fielding Lucas Jr., No. 
138 Market St., Baltimore. 


The prospectus does not mention by name the author of the Portuguese 
and Spanish grammars. But a note written just above a clipping of this 
announcement in a scrapbook in the archive of St. Mary’s Seminary leaves 
no doubt as to who is involved. It says: “In 1819 January 23rd the Rev. M’. 
Babad without consulting any of our gentlemen published the following.” 
Since Babad’s name appears on the title page of the Portuguese grammar 
published a year later by Fielding Lucas there is every reason to believe 
that the announcement referred to his textbook. 

Less than a month later another newspaper prospectus was published. 
The Federal Gazette for February 11, 1819 under the heading “Literary” 
gives more detailed information about Father Babad’s plans. 


A Reverend Gentleman, who has been teaching the Spanish and Portuguese 
languages for many years, in a celebrated university of Baltimore, wishing to 
facilitate, extend and perpetuate the teaching and learning of these languages, 
the knowledge of which he conceives to be, and every day grows indeed, more 
and more important and advantageous to the American nation, whose com- 
merce extends to all the countries of the world, especially in the present 
auspicious circumstances, when numbers of commercial sea ports, formerly 
shut against our vessels, are now open to them, inviting the industrious 
activity of our merchants and sea captains to profitable exchange and trade, 
and in such parts of the world where the knowledge and use of the two men- 
tioned languages are absolutely and indispensably necessary, as in all the 
East Indies for the Portuguese, besides the Brazil and the Continental King- 
dom of Portugal, and all the Spanish colonies for the other, intends to publish 
two Grammars—the one an English and Portuguese, the other an English and 
Spanish Grammar, both faithfully translated or extracted from the grammars 
of the Royal Castilian Academy, printed in “Madrid in 1796 4th edition cor- 
rected and improved, and the grammar of the Bachelor Antonio jose [sic] 
Dos Rees [sic] Lobato, edit. the 6th, printed in the Royal Printing Office, 
Lisbon, 1804. 

The publisher having performed these translations and extracts with great 
care, flatters himself they will be found correct. Both grammars will be small 
in bulk, as being unencumbered with long, tedious and useless grammatical 
definitions and merely calculated to convey a correct knowledge of both lan- 
guages to the minds of those who are already acquainted with their own, and 
perhaps with some others, by principles, and who only want to be accurately 
informed of the analogy existing between those two foreign languages and 
their vernacular tongue, as also of the rules which common use has determined 
and authority sanctioned, elucidated by a few examples. 

The price of each work will be for subscribers 1 dollar, 
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The prospectus goes on to announce a plan for publishing an English, 
Spanish, and Portuguese dictionary and Spanish and Portuguese readers 
which we shall consider later. It concludes with the statement : “The Portu- 
guese grammar will be printed the first, the publisher having already met 
in the liberality of his excellency the Portuguese minister, sufficient en- 
couragement.” 

The Portuguese diplomat mentioned in this second prospectus was un- 
doubtedly the Abade José Francisco Corréa da Serra,®* to whom Father 
Babad dedicated his grammar, and to whom he tendered elaborate thanks 
in the preface to that grammar for valuable assistance in correcting the 
text." The Minister, a friend of Jefferson, was, according to George 
Ticknor, who knew him in Philadelphia, one of the most brilliant men of 
his age.** Perpetual secretary of the Lisbon Academia das Ciéncias and a 
botanist of note, he had written an essay on Portuguese literature®® and 
supervised some of the Academy’s publications of historical documents.” 
In 1818 the Abade Corréa da Serra spent some time in Baltimore in a 
protracted though fruitless struggle with the admiralty courts over the 
seizure of Portuguese vessels by Maryland privateers flying the flag of 
the Uruguayan patriot, Artigas.®* 

With his literary interests and fondness for France, where he had lived 
in 1786 as a political refugee, the Portuguese Minister sooner or later came 
to know his confréres, the French Sulpicians, at their seminary on Paca 
Street. He must have been delighted to discover that one of them had been 
teaching a course in Portuguese and was interested in the literature of 
that country. The Minister may have urged Father Babad to complete his 
grammar and to publish the plan for language texts in the Federal Gazette. 
Certainly it is obvious from the second prospectus that he was prepared to 
assist with the cost of publishing the Portuguese grammar. Corréa da 
Serra must also have helped the priest with some of his grammatical prob- 
lems, for Fathet Babad wrote that the Minister “had always the kindness 
to resolve his doubts and elucidate the difficulties that presented themselves 
to his mind.”* j 

Father Babad in dedicating his grammar to “his excellency Don Jose 
Correa de Serra [sic], Counsellor of H. M. F. M. the king of the united 
kingdoms of Portugal and Brazil, minister plenipotentiary near the United 
States of America . . .” indicates that the Minister had inspired him to 
prepare and publish his grammar. “Your kindness,” he wrote, “in encour- 
aging the project I communicated to you some time ago, of composing a 
short Portuguese and English Grammar, in order to facilitate to the 
young students of this country and to the public at large, the acquisition 
of the beautiful language of Camoens, Vieyra, Theodora [sic] de Al- 
meyda,* &c.; your generous condescension in guiding my trembling steps 
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in this intricate and arduous undertaking; your constant benevolence in 
resolving all my doubts and difficulties, have strongly induced me to hope 
that you will not blame me for the liberty I take in placing under your 
patronage this little work, the existence, publication, and general utility 
of which, are to be principally attributed to you.”** Babad thus implies 
that the Minister’s financial support suggested in the second prospectus, 
had been forthcoming. Corréa da Serra’s aid in the preparation of the 
grammar is again mentioned in Father Babad’s preface. There he wrote 
that on many occasions he “took the liberty of consulting men of letters 
eminently conversant with the genius and rules of the Portuguese lan- 
guage, and especially the learned minister plenipotentiary of H. M. F. M. 
Mr. Correa de Serra. . . .”* Father Babad does not reveal the identity 
of those other “men of letters” in Baltimore or Washington to whom he 
was indebted for help in understanding the Portuguese. 

Peter Babad returned to France just as his Portuguese grammar was 
coming off the press. The reasons for his departure are not entirely clear. 
Apparently his superiors thought that he had wandered too far afield from 
his duties as a priest. His biographer reveals that during the Abbé Emery’s 
lifetime, that worthy gentleman had advised Father Babad several times to 
curtail his outside activities, and for this reason Father Tessier, the Superior 
of St. Mary’s Seminary, finally ordered him to leave Baltimore. Of the 
matter, which must have been painful to everyone concerned, the Epoques 
had little to say. “On the 27th of August, Father Babad, breaking all the 
ties which bound him to many people in this country left to return to 
France; I had advised, and even more than advised him to do so, and 
that is what helped him to make up his mind.”* 

What were these excessive outside contacts to which the Sulpicians ob- 
jected? Was the literary venture of which he had not properly informed 
them a serious enough offense to warrant his departure? Had he neglected 
his religious duties? Father Babad’s Sulpician biographer says that for 
over twenty years he performed them faithfully and also served several 
religious communities in Baltimore.** We know of his work with Mother 
Seton’s small company and of the high regard she bore him. There were 
also some Negro nuns, refugees from the West Indies, whom he aided.” 
Was he indiscreet or ill-advised in his dealings with people? A letter of 
M. Emery at the time of the Cuban visit makes one think that he may have 
been, Father Charles White wrote that Babad was a man “of vivid fancy 
and ardent temperament.” But he also speaks of his “frankness and suavity 
of manner.”®* Surely there must have been some more serious incident to 
justify Father Babad’s departure from Baltimore. 

When he left his heart was heavy. He was unable to say farewell to 
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Archbishop Maréchal"® and in a letter to the prelate on the day of his de- 
parture he confessed he feared reproaches “semblables 4 ceux que j’ai 
regus et dont je suis encore tout confus.”" 

Father Babad sailed for France on August 27, 1820."* He spent the fol- 
lowing winter at Rouanne and Issy near Paris, where the Society of St. 
Sulpice maintained an establishment. He was for a time at the Sulpician 
seminary at Reims. Then his infirmities obliged him to return to Lyon, 
the region of his childhood, where for several years he served as auménier 
in a charitable institution. Finally, having lost his sight, Father Peter 


Babad died in Lyon at a home for aged priests on January 12, 1846, at 
the age of 83." ' 


II 


Having found in Fielding Lucas, Jr. a publisher for his Portuguese 
grammar" and in the Abade Corréa da Serra a patron and an adviser, 
Father Babad discovered in the grammar of Antdénio Vieira Transtagano™ 
a model from which most of his own text was to come. In his preface he 
acknowledges three other sources, the grammars of Lobato,"* Durham,” 
and Sané,"* while in the text he mentions others by Durand” and Costa e 
Sa.* Father Babad refers also to a work on Portuguese orthography by 
Madureira,** but since the passage in which he speaks of it is lifted 
completely from Vieira,** he may not have been personally acquainted with 
that book. 

Father Babad begins his preface with the fine statement about the wide 
region “from the Cape of Good Hope down to Macao...” in which 
Portuguese was used.** This statement, which had already appeared in 
the first prospectus, is quoted above. Strangely enough, Babad didn’t men- 
tion the places on the west coast of Africa where Portuguese was and is 
also spoken. In his introduction, published ten years before, Sané had 
already said that the language “est répandue depuis le Cap de Non jusqu’aux 
Iles du Japon, et depuis I’Ile de Badére jusqu’au Brésil.’’** This may have . 
given Babad his inspiration. Like Vieira, he stresses the value of a com- 
mand of Portuguese in trade relations,** and by applying this idea to the 
United States “whose trade extends to every country in the commercial 
world” he anticipated the similar argument that Francis Sales was to make 
in his first Spanish grammar two years later, in 1822.% As a matter of 
fact, we have seen that this same inducement to study had been even more 
carefully set forth in the second prospectus of 1819. 

According to the preface Father Babad tried to make his grammar “as 
concise and cheap in price as he could, by disencumbering it of long, 
tedious and almost useless grammatical definitions, and merely calculating 
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it for the purpose of conveying the knowledge of the Portuguese language 
to the minds of such as are already acquainted by principles with their own, 
and probably with some others more. . . .” The work is limited then to the 
bare essentials and is intended for the superior student. Vieira had used 
389 pages for his exposition of the language, Sané 382, but the Baltimore 
grammar has only 230. 

Father Babad began his Portuguese textbook, he relates in the preface, 
without knowing that any others had been written in English. When he 
was half-way through his task the grammar of Anténio Vieira Transtagano 
“very fortunately” fell into his hands. 

He made good use of his find, as well he might, for Vieira’s book was 
the outstanding Portuguese grammar of its time and still provides one of 
the most complete and accurate explanations of the language available. 
First published in 1768, it had run through at least nine English editions™ 
by the time Babad began to “edit,” as he says, his own grammar.*® During 
this time it had also been issued in Lisbon.* The book is divided into four 
sections, the first dealing with parts of speech, the second with syntax and 
that confusing subject, Portuguese orthography. The third part, which is 
the most remarkable, consists of an enormous vocabulary, thirteen well- 
composed dialogues, a collection of proverbs, and an assortment of models 
of commercial letters. Finally there is a brief choice of selections from 
Portuguese literature.** The grammar is written in a measured, practical 
eighteenth-century tone, with hearty warnings as to the difficulty of cer- 
tain Portuguese sounds. Like most old grammars, it pays little attention 
to the country, customs, and people of the language to be studied, but 
rather accommodates that language to the student’s own background. In 
Vieira’s case the language is directed to the needs of the English gentle- 
men whom he had had “the honor of assisting.”* The vocabularies are 
full of “military words of command,” naval and hunting terms, farming 
expressions and those of horsemanship. Vieira tells you what to say at a 
morning visit and how to address your valet, and dwells at length on “the 
covering of the table.” There are the names of herbs for mixing a salad 
and seasoning meat, and a special vocabulary for gardening. The student 
is told how “to shew Civility,” “to threaten and insult,” and all about 
“Going, Coming, Stirring, &c.” Such piquant sub-titles as these make it 
a pleasure to read the Transtagano’s grammar. 

Father Babad wrote of his book that “most of it has been copied from 
the last edition of Vieira’s grammar.” The last edition was probably the 
ninth, which appeared in 1813, and this he seems to have used, for the 
business letters which he copied from Vieira for his own book bear the 
same dates in the years 1811 and 1813 as do those of the edition of 18153. 
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Strangely, however, he repeats the false statement that the Portuguese 
“ch” is pronounced like the English “ch” in “chin” or “charity,” which 
had occurred in the editions of Vieira before that of 1813.% In that year 
it was corrected by I. P. Aillaud, along with a number of misspelt and 
wrongly-accented words.” In that edition also the circumflex and true 
til accents were introduced and the reading selections changed.” Father 
Babad does make use of the circumflex, but much more sparingly than 
Aillaud, who rather overdid it.** But in the place of a til his grammar has 
only the short dash of Vieira’s original text. Perhaps his printer, John D. 
Toy, was unable to obtain the til in Baltimore. Like Sales in his Colema 
of 1825, Vieira and his renovator had adopted the expedient of arbitrary 
accents to simplify pronunciation, but these are in many cases omitted in 
Father Babad’s grammar. 

It would be impossible in the scope of this paper to provide a complete 
analysis of the Baltimore textbook. We shall, however, describe in general 
terms its organization and attempt to convey something of its flavor as 
well as its limitations. Father Babad followed Vieira’s division of subjects 
in the first three sections, but omitted the last part devoted to literary 
selections. Each division is, however, abbreviated to realize his objective 
of making the book as concise and cheap as possible. Vieira’s grammatical 
and orthographical explanations are greatly reduced throughout, although 
Babad generally used Vieira’s examples, admitting a few French parallels 
of pronunciation here and there. Antonio Vieira, in writing of Portuguese, 
words derived from the Latin, devotes twenty-six pages to his explanations 
and lists of examples. Babad condensed this to a bare four pages of text. 
He left out Vieira’s “interjective Participles,” the curious list of Portuguese 
abbreviations, and the special vocabularies. But the dialogues and proverbs 
are all retained, and most of the business letters. 

Both grammars begin, as most subsequent Portuguese grammars have 
begun, with the alphabet and the pronunciation of vowels, consonants, and 
diphthongs. Vieira cautions his readers on the problem of Portuguese “e” 
in this fashion: “when e is accented with the acute accent, then the ¢ is 
pronounced like the e open in French, and it is exceeding sonorous and 
long.”*** This Babad repeats word for word.’ Neither writer has anything 
to say about the mute final “e” in Portuguese. “O” and “e,” Vieira warns, 
are a trial for the student but “in this consists a great part of the beauty 
of the Portuguese pronunciation, which, however, cannot be learned, but 
by a long use, notwithstanding all the rules that can be given.”** Again 
Babad follows him. Many teachers today would do well to imitate the 
candor of these old professors. “‘M’ at the end of words . . . when pre- 
ceded by an a, 0, or e,” both writers agree, “has such a nasal obtuse 
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sound that can only be learned from a master’s mouth.”? The pronuncia- 
tion of final “z,” according to Vieira and Babad, is like “s.”?* There is no 
indication in either book of the regular “sh” pronunciation for final “s,” 
although Sané approaches it in his rule for the pronunciation of des, “la 
lettre S finale de ces mots, devient épaisse, et on les prononce un peu 
comme capitulagoench, expedigoench.”** 

Vieira disliked the use of “s” before “a,” “o,” or “u,” and lectured the 
Portuguese about it. “I could wish the learned in Portugal would follow 
the resolution of the Royal Academy of Madrid, by expunging such dash, 
and placing the “s” in its stead, since they have in both languages the same 
hissing sound, which frequently occasions great confusion in the proper use 
of them.’ The suggestion does not figure in the Sulpician’s grammar. 

After dealing with sounds, both writers go on to the problem of Portu- 
guese accents.*** Here both bow to the wisdom of an older grammarian, 
the learned Joao de Morais Madureira Feij6 (1688-1741).*° He had 
written in his Orthographia, ou arte de escrever, e pronunciar com acerto 
a lingua portugueza*®® that the Portuguese are acquainted with three ac- 
cents but should use only the acute and the circumflex. The third was 
of course the grave, which in Latin had been used to distinguish certain 
adverbs from vocatives, but which was not needed for such a purpose in 
Portuguese. Another of Madureira’s suggestions** found favor with 
Antonio Vieira, the apostle of arbitrary accents. That was to place the 
acute “on the penultima of the third persons of the present tense of the 
verb renuncidr, pronunciadr, duvidér, &c. thus, renuncia, pronuncia, 
duvida, &c. that they may be distinguished from the nouns renincia, 
promincia, divida, &c.”"* Father Babad, using the regularly unwritten 
accents, follows his model in this suggestion.*** 

In dealing with orthography Vieira is again frank and cautious. “Both 
the Portuguese orthographers and best authors,” he wrote, “vary so much 
in their rules and ways of writing, that it is a hard matter, and quite out 
of any grammarian’s way, to clear up this part of the Portuguese grammar: 
since it requires no less an authority than that of the Royal Portuguese 
Academy.”?** Not so Babad. This time he paints a rosy picture. “As such 
is the peculiar advantage of the Portuguese and Spanish languages, that 
for the simplicity of their orthography, and the regularity of their prosody, 
even a stranger may, by reading Portuguese or Spanish words, enable 
himself to pronounce the languages tolerably, and well enough to be plainly 
understood, if he only takes the trouble of learning the few and simple 
rules of both the orthography and the prosody. . . .”""* In other words the 
good father found that Portuguese is as easy to pronounce and as simple 
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to write as Spanish. Perhaps here again Sané’s influence is to be seen, for 
the literary greffier had set on the title-page of his grammar a misleading 
quotation from. Rodrigues Lobo, “Escreve-se a lingua Portugueza de 
maneira que se lé, e assim se falla.” After making his reassuring statement 
Father Babad plunges into the rules for spelling Portuguese words which 
Antonio Vieira had elaborately set forth. 

The rules and many of the examples so generously provided in the 
Transtagano’s volume had been taken almost entirely from Joao de Morais 
Madureira Feij6, without acknowledgment of source. The latter had in 
turn compiled them from the writings of two venerable Portuguese 
lexicographers, Fathers Bento Pereira (1605-1681)*** and Rafael Bluteau 
( 1638-1734) 48 

The secret of the Madureira-Vieira-Babad orthographical system, if we 
may refer to it as such, was to keep as close to the Latin spelling of a 
word as possible. Thus the “pt’s” and “ct’s” are everywhere retained. 
Madureira had said that you must write factum as facto to differentiate 
it from fato, meaning a suit of clothes. Wherever there is a double con- 
sonant in Latin there it must be in the Portuguese equivalent, especially 
when the double consonant is the result of a prepositional prefix, such as 
adludo which forms alludo in Latin, and is in Portuguese alludo. Vieira, 
Babad, and also Sané stressed the usefulness of a knowledge of Latin in 
the approach to Portuguese instead of a familiarity with Spanish, as Pietro 
Bachi was to do in 1831. Sané wrote: “la langue portugaise est si latine, 4 
quelque corruption prés, . . .”*° He had himself adopted a Latin orthogra- 
phy, citing, as proof of the similarity between the two languages, a re- 
markable Portuguese hymn to the “mille et une Vierges”: “Canto tuas 
palmas, famosos canto triumphos.”*** 

Vieira and Babad follow Bluteau in using “y” in Portuguese words of 
Greek origin, such as “pyramide, polygono . . . hypérbole,” and add that 
the same procedure should be observed with the Greek “ph” in philo- 
sophia and epitéphio; “th” in amphithedtro, atheista, and thedlogo; and 
“ch,” as in archanjo, chrisélogo, and monarchia.** For certain words they 
order an arbitrary “y,” such as frey, ley, may, pay, and meyo. Dealing 
with “h” at the beginning of a word, Vieira says that according to the 
modern orthography the letter should be omitted, even in hora and homem, 
but he does not apply the system to his own text.’ Babad does not mention 
it, and like Vieira writes he, hum, and hir. Other old forms used in their 
grammars are vm. for standard “you,” baxo instead of baixo, and despois 
instead of depois, although Madureira had preferred the latter form in 
his orthography.’ 
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In his grammar Father Babad occasionally wandered away from the 
path so carefully cleared for him by Anténio Vieira Transtagano. In so 
doing he sometimes committed errors of spelling and accentuation or was 
guilty of inconsistencies of practice. Some of these he was able to correct 
in the eleven entries of the list of errata which closes his volume. One, 
however, was only partly corrected, for on page 30 he wrote duzéa and in 
the errata he substituted duzea, ignoring the basic fault of the misplaced 
accent. On page 25 he uses péntem and vérgem, and gives both these 
erroneous forms an acute accent in the penult, although on the same page 
he had written homem, viagem, and selvagem without the accent. 

His curious spelling of pentem (“comb”) is interesting because in the 
earlier editions of Vieira the same form had appeared, but the word is 
omitted entirely by Aillaud. This would seem to indicate that Father 
Babad knew also a pre-1813 version of the grammar. On page 29 he 
wrote nemhum and on page 81 tussir. 

Occasionally the author’s Spanish played him tricks. On page 34 of his 
grammar we find the expressions “la selo deixa” and “los mandarei a 
vos,” houvese and conviese. An otro on page 43 was caught in the list of 
corrections. But “Que cara de mono!” is left unchanged on page 170. 

Page 138 offers both témto and tdnto, page 147 alguém and algém! 
Father Babad’s worst mistake was “ha-se de mister dinheiro.”’** In this 
case, however, he was repeating an error already made by Antdnio 
Vieira. 

Another of Vieira’s innovations which Peter Babad incorporated in his 
book is a valuable list of verbs which when used with other words form 
useful expressions worth memorizing, or, as Vieira says, “the most elegant 
phrases of the Portuguese language.”"** The verbs selected are: andar, 
dar, estar, fazer, ter, querer, haver, and ir. Each phrase is accompanied 
by its English translation, some of which deserve quotation as curiosities. 
“Andar sahida” is “(a speaking of a bitch) To be proud.” “Andar de pé,” 
“To be sickish, but not bed-rid.” “Andar em corpo,” is “To be in cuerpo, 
or to be without the upper coat or cloak, so as to discover the true shape 
of the cuerpo or body.” “Ter fastio” means “To loath, to see food with 
dislike,” “fazer fumo” is “to smoak.” “Por que parte ides?” is “Which 
way d’ye go?” and “vai-te embora, que nado sabes engodar a gente” is 
translated ‘Away, or go, you know not how to wheedle people.” 

The eighteenth-century flavor of these phrases carries over into Vieira’s 
dialogues, all thirteen of which Father Babad offered his readers. To give 
a better idea of the priest’s spelling and accenting of Portuguese words, as 
well as the spirit of Vieira’s text, the twelfth dialogue is here reproduced 
in its entirety.*** 
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DIALOGUE XII. 


Da céa a da pousada. 

Comque assim estimos chegados 4 
estalagem, 

A peémo-nos, senhores, 

Péga nos cavallos destes senhores, e 
trata delles, 

Vejamos agora o que vm. nos ha de 
dar para cear, 

Hum capad, méya dizia de pombos, 
huma salada, seis codornigzes, e 
huma dizia de calhandras, 

Querem vm*** mais alguma cousa? 

Isto he bastante, ddi-nos algum vinho 
que seja bém, e huma sobremesa, 

Déizem vm‘ isso por minha conta, 
éu lhes prometo que fiquem bem 
servidos, 

Alumea aos senhores, 

Ddi-nos de cear o mais depressa que 
for possivel, 

Antes que vm" tenhad descalgado as 
botas, estard a céa na mesa, 

Tende cuidado que tragad para cima 
as nossas malas e pistolas, 

Descalgdi-me as botas, e despdis iréis 
ver se tem dado algum feno aos 
cavallos, 

Levdi-os ao rio, e tende cuidado que 
lhes dem alguma avéa, 


Eu teréi cuidado de tudo, estejad 
vm" descancados, 

Senhores, a céa estéd prompta, estd 
na mesa 

Nos vamos jé, 

Vamos cear, senhores, para nos hir- 
mos deitar cedo, 

Ddi-nos agoa para lavar as mads, 

Sentémo-nos, senhores, sentémo-nos 4 
mesa, 

Dédi-nos de beber, 

A satide de vm*** méus senhores, 

He bom o vinho? 

Naé he mdo, 

O capad, nad esta bem assado, 

Dédi-nos humas péucas de laranjas, e 
huma péuca de pimenta, 


Of the supper and lodging. 
So, we are arrived at the inn. 


Let’s alight, gentlemen. 

Take these gentlemen’s horses, and 
take care of them. 

Now let’s see what you'll give us for 
supper. ; 

A capon, half a dozen of pigeons, a 
salad, six quails, and a dozen of 
larks, 

Will you have nothing else? 

That’s enough, give us some good 
wine, and a desert. 

Let me alone, I'll please you, I war- 
rant you. 


Light the gentlemen. 

Let’s have our supper as soon as 
possible. 

Before you have pulled your boots off, 
supper shall be upon the table. 

Let our portmanteaus and pistols be 
carried upstairs. 

Pull off my boots, and then you shall 
go to see whether they have given 
the horses any hay. 

You shall carry them to the river, 
and take care they give them some 
oats. 

I'll take care of every thing, don’t 
trouble yourself. 

Gentlemen, supper is ready, it is upon 
the table. 

We'll come presently. 

Let’s go to supper, gentlemen, that 
we may go to bed in good time. 

Give us water to wash our hands. 

Let us sit down, gentlemen, let’s sit 
down at table. 

Give us some drink. 

To your health, gentlemen. 

Is the wine good? 

It is not bad. 

The capon is not done enough. 

Give us some oranges with a little 
pepper. 
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Porque nad come uvm** destes pom- Why don't you eat of these pigeons? 
bos? 


Eu tenho comido hum pombo, e tres I have eaten one pigeon and three 


calhandras, larks. 
Dize ao estalajadéiro que lhe quere- Tell the landlord we want to speak 
mos, fallar, with him. 


The grammar closes with a final dialogue, “Of jumping and running,” 
and a series of models for commercial letters, all of which are copied from 
Vieira’s text. There are no grammatical exercises or selections from Portu- 
guese authors.'”* 

It is difficult to judge the extent of Father Babad’s abides of Portu- 
guese grammar from his book, because he made such copious use of 
Vieira’s material that there is very little in his book that can be considered 
his own. He says in the preface that “on many occasions he felt himself 
under the necessity of deviating from some ideas of this respectable gram- 
marian [Vieira], which he did not think sufficiently correct and accu- 
rate.””*° It was on these occasions that the priest consulted those “men of 
letters eminently conversant with the genius and the rules of the Portuguese 
language” and particularly the Minister Plenipotentiary, Corréa da Serra. 
This statement must have been an exaggeration, however, for there is 
precious little variation from Vieira’s text. When changes did occur, 
principally in examples that he furnished to illustrate a rule, Father 
Babad tends, as we have seen, to be inconsistent in spelling or accentuation, 
and his previously-gained familiarity with Spanish grammar and orthogra- 
phy wears through from time to time. These shortcomings must have been 
reflected also in his teaching. 

In spite of his constant borrowing from Anténio Vieira Transtagano, 
Father Babad’s grammar is still the pioneer effort in the teaching of Portu- 
guese in the United States. Eleven years later it was followed by another 
grammar, the work of Pietro Bachi, an exiled Sicilian who taught at Har- 
vard from 1826 to 1846."** In the University’s catalogue for 1831 Bachi 
is listed as Instructor in Italian, Spanish, and Portuguese. His classes in 
Portuguese are thought to have been begun shortly before this year and 
are known to have continued until 1840. In the bibliography of his gram- 
mar Bachi lists the 1827 edition of Vieira’s book, but leaves Babad out, 
either because he did not know the Baltimore work, or because be looked 
upon it as an American edition of the Transtagano’s grammar. 

His own book is called A Comparative View of the Spanish and Portu- 
guese Languages or an Easy Method of Learning the Portuguese Tongue ; 
for those who are already acquainted with the Spanish.*** Bachi dedicated 
his grammar to his students, who had requested that he compile it. In his 
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introduction he calls attention, as Babad and Vieira already had done, to 
the value of Portuguese as a vehicle for international commerce, and 
wrongly claims the distinction of being the first to teach it “in our colleges 
and other places of public education” where hitherto it had been “entirely 
neglected.” Already in 1831 Father Babad’s course in Portuguese at St. 
Mary’s College had been forgotten. 


III 


Peter Babad’s Portuguese grammar does not include any of those 
literary excerpts which were a regular embellishment of the grammars 
of his period. He preferred to reserve them, he tells us in a special notice, 
for a separate volume. Such a book indeed formed part of the broad lin- 
guistic project which he had announced in the Baltimore press in 1819. 
On February 11th of that year, after mentioning at length the Portuguese 


and Spanish grammars, the second prospectus deals with the rest of the 
plan: 


But, as the publishing of grammars would be of little use or advantage, 
without the help of good dictionaries, and these are very scarce in this country 
and very dear; if the publisher find himself sufficiently encouraged by the 
patronage of the benevolent and generous nation of America, he is disposed 
to subjoin to the publication of the two grammars that of an English, Spanish, 
and Portuguese dictionary faithfully copied from those of Gatel Cormon,** 
for the Spanish part, and of Anthony Vieyre [sic] Transtagano,™ for the 
Portuguese. 

Moreover, as some persons have suggested to the publisher, that the dic- 
tionary would be more serviceable and acceptable, if it comprised the four 
languages most used in the commercial world: English, French, Spanish, and 
Portuguese, he will have no objection to put four columns instead of three, 
for the four languages, if it be the wish of his subscribers, which may be 


known by a note left at, or sent to the store of Fielding Lucas, jr., 138 Market 
street, Baltimore. 


As we have seen, Babad was unable to carry out this ambitious project, 
for he departed for France in August, 1820. In his successor at St. Mary’s 
College, however, Fielding Lucas found a new collaborator. M. Reynaud, 
who had taken over Babad’s work at the time of the latter’s resignation, 
was replaced in November, 1821, by a brilliant young Catalan, Mariano 
Cubi y Soler, who had arrived the year before from Spain and had already 
taught Spanish in Washington. Cubi y Soler, at the age of twenty, was 
appointed Spanish Instructor at St. Mary’s College, with an annual salary 
of $300.*** A year later he resigned as a result of contract difficulties,’ 
but was readmitted to the post and continued to teach at the college until 
1828,7** a year before his departure for Havana.”* He evidently took 
quick advantage of Father Babad’s previous arrangements with Lucas, for 
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in 1822 the latter published Cubi y Soler’s New Spanish Grammar adapted 
to every Class of Learners. 

This sequel to Babad’s Portuguese grammar, which in its scanty intro- 
duction makes no reference to the Sulpician’s work at St. Mary’s, had 
considerable success, for by 1844 it had gone into its seventh edition. A 
Spanish version, intended for use in South America,™® was offered for 
sale by Fielding Lucas in 1824. Meanwhile, in 1823 Cubi y Soler carried 
out another part of the original scheme by compiling for the same publisher 
a Spanish-English dictionary.** Even before this, however, in 1822, the 
year that saw the publication of the Spanish grammar, the new master’s 
name appeared on the title-page of another Fielding Lucas imprint, the 
Extractos de los mas célebres escritores y poetas espatoles en dos partes 
para el uso del Colegio de Sta. Maria. Here was the Spanish reader which 
Father Babad had announced in 1819 as a part of his linguistic plan. 
Preceding by three years the Colmena espaiiola, a book of literary selections 
which Francis Sales published for his students at Harvard in 1825, the 
_ Extractos seems to be the first work of its kind offered to the United 
States public. 

The extraordinary speed with which these three substantial volumes 
were produced (the grammar has 443 pages, the dictionary about 720, 
and the reader 563) makes it difficult to believe that one man alone could 
have accomplished in two years all the necessary work of editing and com- 
piling. Cubi y Soler gives no hint of a collaborator in his undertaking, but 
one is tempted to believe that he took advantage of some preliminary work 
left behind by Father Babad. This suspicion is strengthened by a state- 
ment of the priest’s biographer, who, writing of Babad’s command of 
English, Spanish, and Portuguese, said “Il devint si habile dans ces trois 
derniéres, qu’il put en composer une grammaire fort estimée des con- 
noisseurs. Mais son manuscrit lui fut soustrait par un maitre de langues, 
qui le fit imprimer 4 son insu.”?? 

Does the biographer, who had access to the notes of Babad’s nephew, 
here refer to Mariano Cubi y Soler? Certainly he is the most likely lan- 
guage teacher on whom suspicion would fall. And was the grammar in 
question Father Babad’s Portuguese text? Then the Catalan master could 
not have been the guilty person, for the book had appeared before Cubi y 
Soler reached America, and when it did appear it bore the priest’s name 
on the title-page. But the new instructor could well have signed his name 
to a Spanish grammar which Father Babad had left behind with his pub- 
lisher in Baltimore, perhaps modifying it to his own taste before publica- 
tion. Since Babad mentioned the Spanish grammar in his first prospectus 
and since with the Portuguese text it heads the list in the second announce- 
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ment, it is logical to suppose he had set to work on it before proceeding 
to the dictionary and the readers. The first announcement leaves little 
doubt as to this, for it states that “the author .. . has bestowed much 
labour in compiling and correcting the Spanish grammar.” 

The question of how far Cubi y Soler may have taken advantage of 
Peter Babad’s material and ideas presents itself anew when we compare the 
table of contents of the Extractos with the sketch of the Spanish reader in 
the second prospectus: 


As grammars and dictionaries could be of little avail without the help of 
good Spanish and Portuguese books, by the reading and translation of which 
alone, the student can learn the languages and the master teach them; and as 
such books cannot be procured in this country, even at an enormous price: the 
same publisher intends to offer to the publick an elegant extract of the best 
works in both languages, gradually leading the reader from the works written 
in the plainest to those written in the highest style: as for instance: el com- 
pendio de la Historia de espana [sic], traducida del frances por el Padre 
isla [sic],*** el hombre felix [sic] del Padre de Almeyda: las aventuras de 
Gil Blas,*** la conquista de Mexico Por Don Antonio Solis:*** Don Quixote 
and Fray Gerundio,™* in prose—and in poetry, fabulas de Yriarte,*** Lopez 
[sic] de Vega, Calderon, Melendez™® &c. these for the Spanish reader. .. . 


Every author that Babad mentioned, with the exception of Calderén de 
la Barca, has a place in the Extractos, and, although a good many others 
are represented.*** the writers of the Sulpician’s list figure most frequently 
in Cubi y Soler’s textbook. There are seven selections from the translation 
which the Jesuit stylist, José Francisco de Isla, made of Father Duchesne’s 
Spanish history,*™* including the chapter on the discovery of America, 
which the new master undoubtedly threw in as a special attraction for the 
students of St. Mary’s.*** The choice of a Spanish translation of a French 
original is in itself of peculiar interest, but this is surpassed by the inser- 
tion by both Babad and Cubi y Soler of the Spanish version of a Portuguese 
work. Teodoro de Almeida was an eighteenth-century Oratorian of Lisbon, 
for whom Father Babad must have nourished a special fondness. The 
Spanish translation of his popular book, the Homem feliz independente do 
mundo e da fortuna,’ has not even the distinction of the brilliant phrasing 
which Father Isla had given to Duchesne’s history. Nevertheless the 
E-xtractos contain no less than thirteen chapters from Almeida’s moralistic 
novel, written in imitation of the Télémaque of Fénélon. The inclusion 
of these translations of and by clerical writers is the clearest evidence of 
Babad’s influence on Cubi y Soler. The latter devoted three more of his 
“extracts” to Padre Isla’s masterpiece, that brilliant satire on pulpit pom- 
posity, the Historia del famoso predicador fray Gerundio de Campaszas, 
which Babad had also put into his prospectus. 
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Another of the original choices, the Solis history of the conquest of 
Mexico, is represented by half-a-dozen selections in the Extractos. This, 
like Duchesne’s chapter on Columbus, strikes a distinctly American note, 
which Sales repeated by including some passages by Solis on Cortés in 
the Colmena espaiiola, He did this, Professor Coester suggests, in 
tribute to the investigations that Prescott was then making in Boston. It 
might also be argued that Sales, knowing Cubi y Soler’s book, had derived 
from it the idea of offering Solis to his students. Still another of Babad’s 
ideas, the fables of Yriarte, provided more material for the 1822 reader. 
Here again it is interesting to note that one of these, the Burro flautista, 
is also found in the Colmena. Since Father Babad did not specify in his 
prospectus the particular excerpts from other authors that he was going to 
use in his Spanish volume, we have no way of knowing how far Mariano 
Cubi y Soler’s selections from Lope de Vega and Meléndez Valdés fol- 
lowed those of his predecessor. 

Father Babad’s scheme for a Portuguese reader, which concludes the 
second announcement of 1819,** found no reflection in any other work. 
Following the pattern he had already set for the Spanish volume, he 
intended to begin with some selections from Portuguese history. For this 
his choice was the popular account of the Revolution of 1640 by the Abbé 
de Vertot.*** He may have planned to use the Portuguese translation of Frei 
Mateus da Assungao (1778-1837), which had recently appeared. If this 
is true it would be interesting to learn how a book which had been pub- 
lished so short a time before in Lisbon had found its way into Father 
Babad’s hands in Baltimore. Perhaps the Minister, Corréa da Serra, had 
lent him a copy. Fielding Lucas’s French catalogue of 1818 offers an 
Histoire des révolutions de Portugal, but there is no reference to the 
Portuguese translation. 

The list of selections continues with Teodoro de Almeida’s Homen feliz, 
this time in the original. Then Father Babad proposed to add another 
model of moralistic writing, an Jnstrugdo da mocidade, but from the word- 
ing of the announcement there is no way to identify the author. The fourth 
choice was from a “Retérica.” What Retdrica did Father Babad mean? 
Assuming that he might have preferred a well-known eighteenth-century 
work, we might suppose that he had in mind the chapter on rhetoric in 
the Verdadeiro método de estudar’™ of Luiz Antonio Verney, an esteemed 
writer of the period. Some selections from the Lusiadas of Camdes were 
to close the volume, perhaps the episodes of Inés de Castro and Adamastor 
which Vieira had chosen, for Babad, who followed the Transtagano so 
closely in his grammar, may have been guided by him in the reader also. 

These are all the works he noted in the second prospectus of 1819. It is 
possible that he had abbreviated his list of selections, because unless he 
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proposed to quote at great length from each one it would have been diffi- 
cult to construct a book of some thousand or twelve hundred pages from 
these five sources alone. Let us hope that Father Babad had intended to 
offer a wider variety of “elegant extracts” than the newspaper indicates, 
for neither the Spanish nor the Portuguese reader as there pictured 
promises a very adequate introduction to Iberian literature. 

What he tells us of them, however, is a kind of reflection of Father 
Babad’s own character and tastes. The translations from French originals 
show him always a Frenchman at heart, unable to forget the virtues of his 
own literature even when he dealt with another language. The clerical tone 
of several of the excerpts betrays the influence of his training and environ- 
ment. The prominence of eighteenth-century writing in the group of 
selections at the expense of earlier production is a key to his thinking. It 
sets him apart from his great contemporary at Harvard, George Ticknor, 
who could see the whole development of the languages and properly eval- 
uate the achievement of each period. Father Babad, on the contrary, prob- 
ably thought that what was modern was best, and tried to prove it in his 
teaching and in his writing. If he knew them, and we have no proof that he 
did, he probably considered the mediaeval writers inelegant by comparison, 
and, with the exception of Camdes and Cervantes, the Renaissance may 
have seemed less important to him than the eighteenth century. In this re- 
spect Father Babad was a product of his age, for he had left Europe before 
the interest in the historical study of literature had become widespread. 
Although he was a pioneer in teaching languages in the United States, 
Father Babad was never completely aware of the full significance of his task. 


* For aid in preparing this study I am indebted to the following persons: Mr. C. K. 
Jones, until his retirement a member of the staff of the Library of Congress, who 
first called my attention to Father Babad’s Portuguese grammar and suggested that 
I examine the circumstances leading up to its publication; Father James Joseph 
Kortendick, S.S., Acting Director of the Library of the Catholic University of 
America, Washington, D.C., who graciously permitted me to consult his unpub- 
lished Master’s thesis on St. Mary’s College, Baltimore; the Very Reverend John J. 
Lardner, S.S., D.D., Provincial of the Society of St. Sulpice in Baltimore, 
who allowed me to visit the archive of St. Mary’s Seminary; Father William 
Fletcher, S.S., the former archivist of the seminary, who showed me the documents 
relating to Father Babad; Mr. Charles Stewart, Specialist in the Portuguese Lan- 
guage, United States Office of Education, Washington, D.C., Dr. Manoel da S. S. 
Cardozo, Curator of the Oliveira Lima Library, Catholic University of America, for 
invaluable advice. ' 

*For an excellent account of Ticknor’s accomplishment see: Henry Grattan 
Doyle, “George Ticknor, Together with Ticknor’s ‘Lecture on the Best Methods of 
Teaching the Living Languages,’” Modern Language Journal, XXII, 1 (October, 
1937), 3-37. The work of Francis Sales is best presented by Alfred Coester in 
“Francis Sales—A Forerunner,” Hispania, XIX, 2 (May, 1936), 283-302. 

*Father Babad’s name is often spelled incorrectly Babade. His signature on let- 
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ters at St. Mary’s Seminary is written without the “e,” and so the name appears 
on the title page of his grammar, The English form of his first name is used in this 
paper because he seems to have preferred it while in Baltimore. I have modernized 
the spelling of Portuguese proper names except where they occur in titles of books 
and articles. 

*I. Bertrand, Bibliothéque sulpicienne ou histoire littéraire de la Compagnie de 
Saint-Sulpice, Paris, Alphonse Picard et fils, 1900, II, 172-173. 

* Ibid. 

*The Company or Society of St. Sulpice was founded by Jean-Jacques Olier 
(1608-1657) in 1642. The Society took its name from the Parisian Church of St. 
Sulpice, of which Abbé Olier was then pastor. 

*Jacques-André Emery (1732-1811), one of the most illustrious of Sulpicians, 
kept the seminary alive during the difficult days of the French Revolution and be- 
came one of the foremost churchmen of France during the Empire. 

* Bertrand, op. cit., 172-173. 

* By calculating from known dates in Father Babad’s life before and after this 
event, the period of imprisonment appears to have lasted not more than a year. 

*Don Pedro de Alcantara Quevedo y Quintana (1736-1818) became Bishop of 
Orense in 1775. In 1804 he created the Seminario Conciliar de San Fernando at 
Orense, thus carrying out the project he had proposed to Father Babad. 

* A typewritten copy of this obituary is in the archive of St. Mary’s Seminary in 
Baltimore. It is dated January 16, 1846 and bears the signature of Louis de Courson 
(1799-1850), the Twelfth Superior of the Society of St. Sulpice. 

* Bertrand, op. cit., 172-173. 

“Charles G. Herbermann, The Sulpicians in the United States, New York, Ency- 
clopedia Press, 1916; and Joseph William Ruane, S.S., The Beginnings of the So- 
ciety of St. Sulpice in the United States (1791-1829), Washington, Catholic Univer- 
sity of America, 1935. 

™ Ibid., 100. 

* Pierre-Joseph Babad (1802-1863), of the Société des Missionaires Diocésains 
de Lyon, put into French Father Charles I. White’s life of Mother Elizabeth Seton 
(Paris, 1837). 

* Bertrand, op. cit., 172-173. 

"Whether this Jansenism of the Havana clergy was really the seventeenth- 
century teaching of Port-Royal or rather some brand of modernism to which Father 
Babad objected is not clear. For a discussion of the broad use of the term jansenismo 
in Spain in the eighteenth century see Manuel F. Miguélez, Jansenismo y regalismo 
en Espatia, Valladolid, L. N. de Gaviria, 1895, 358. Bertrand (op. cit.) says: 
“M. Babad travailla surtout 4 combattre le jansenisme dont plusieurs membres du 
clergé de la Havane se trouvaient infectes presque 4 leur insu; l’ignorance étant 
telle dans ce pays, que l’on y regardait la doctrine du jansenisme comme uni- 
versellement admise dans |’église, et n’ayant d’autres adversaires que certains prétres 
appellés sulpiciens, et dont on ne savait pas autre chose.” 

* Ruane, op. cit., 100. Father Emery wrote Father Dubourg on March 25, 1798: 
“Babad fait merveille et parait déterminé par la Providence a y stationner.” Father 
Ruane relates that “the Sulpician Assembly at Baltimore also took note of Babad’s 
promising enterprise in which ‘there were excellent chances of an advantageous 
establishment.’” 

* Founded in 1791 under the immediate auspices of John Carroll (1735-1817), 
first Bishop (1790), later Archbishop of Baltimore (1808). Among the first pro- 
fessors were former Jesuits, but the University did not become an exclusively 


Jesuit institution until the reéstablishment of the Society of Jesus in the United 
States in 1806. 
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* Guillaume-Valentin Dubourg (1766-1833), Bishop of Louisiana in 1812, Bishop 
of Montauban in France in 1826, and Archbishop of Besancon in 1833. 

™ Benoit-Joseph Flaget (1763-1850), born in Auvergne, later a missionary in In- 
diana, was created first Bishop of Bardstown, Kentucky, in 1808. 

“Father Emery, writing to Father Dubourg in a letter dated April 1, 1800, now 
in St. Mary’s archive, which Father Ruane has translated (op. cit., 101), said of the 
fiasco: “I conceive very well how the clergy must be disposed against you. Father 
Babad doesn’t know the usage of the world; he walks too straight for it; he says 
all that he thinks and says it crudely; in a word he has not enough experience, nor 
enough address, nor enough discretion to deal with a situation which requires more 
than zeal and spirit and regularity and capacity, You would have succeeded better 
but you arrived too late... .” 

These remarks on the impetuous and uncompromising character of Father Babad 
may have some bearing on the difficulties he later encountered in Baltimore. 

*To this unhappy affair Father Babad himself adds an interesting postscript in a 
letter he wrote to Antoine Du P. Duclaux (1749-1828), Tenth Superior of Saint 
Sulpice, March 19, 1821, a copy of which is preserved at St. Mary’s Seminary: 
“|. . je crois pouvoir, du moins me rendre ce témoinage, que je lui suis resté 
constamment attaché et qu’en plusieurs occasions j'ai préféré de la [Society of 
St. Sulpice] servir 4 de grands avantages qui m’étaient offerts, comme vous savez 
que je le fis & la Havane, o& Mgr. l’évéque [probably Don Felipe José Trespalacios, 
first Bishop of Havana, who died October 16, 1799. His successor, Don Juan José 
Diaz Espada y Landa (1756-1832) did not come to Cuba from Spain until February 
25, 1803] me pressa d’accepter une cure de plus de cent mille francs de rente, et 
que je refusai parce que Mr. Dubourg que Mr. Nagot avait envoyé comme Supérieur 
ne jugea pas a propos de l’accepter, quoique Mr. Flaget y fit bien disposé. . 
J’aurais pu revenir fort riche, mais j’ai toujours préféré les pauvres et la ponreetl 
aux trésors de ce monde. . 

™ Francois-Charles Nagot (1734-1816), a native of Tours, founded the Baltimore 
seminary and the Sulpician establishment at Emmitsburg. 

* Jean-Marie Tessier (1758-1840) succeeded M. Nagot as Superior in 1810. I 
have cited these entries in the English translation from the Epoques made by 
Father J. J. Kortendick in his thesis mentioned above because the original in French 
was being rebound when I visited the archive of St. Mary’s Seminary. 

“These were “Pedro Guttierez,” “Joseph Azcaratte,” and “Nicholas Ruitz,” the 
first of whom left in 1800, the other two in 1803. The French boys were mostly 
refugees from the revolution in Haiti, for they appear in the list of students of St. 
Mary’s College as natives of “San Domingo” (Memorial Volume of the Centenary 


of St. Mary's Seminary of St. Sulpice, Baltimore, J. Murphy and Company, 1891, 
79-81). 


* Ibid., 8. 

* Ibid., 38; Bertrand, op. cit., 174. In the Baltimore Federal Gazette for August 
4, 1814, St. Mary’s College announced that the study of Latin was no longer re- 
quired. 

* During the period 1799-1803 (Memorial Volume, 79-81). 

* Ibid., 8. 

"“Le Roy d’Espagne a envoyé chercher par un batiment d'état tous les enfans de 
la Havane qui faisaient le plus solide soutien de cet établissement. . . .” A copy of 
this letter, without the name of the recipient, is in the archive of St. Mary’s Seminary. 

«_ Herbermann, op. cit., 95. 

“ Among other interesting bits of gossip Father Babad sivetn: “C’est une pitié, 


ici les méthodistes renouvellent les scénes convulsives de St.-Médard et font 
beaucoup d’adeptes.” 
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™“ Memorial V olume, 8. 

* See J. Thomas Scharf, History of Baltimore City and County from the Earliest 
Period to the Present Day, Philadelphia, L. H. Everts, 1881, 235; Herbermann, of. 
cit., 122. 

™ Memorial V olume, 9. ; 

"Charles Ignatius White, D.D., Life of Mrs. Elisa A. Seton, Foundress and First 
Superior of the Sisters or Daughters of Charity in the United States of America, 
third edition, Baltimore, Kelly, Piet and Company,. 1879, 318. This chapel, one of 
the earliest and most distinguished examples of Neo-Gothic architecture in the 
United States, had been built in 1807 by the French architect Maximilian Godefroy, 
who was for a time a member of the faculty of St. Mary’s College. See C. V. 
Davidson, “Maximilian and Eliza Godefroy,” Maryland Historical Magasine, XXIX 
(September, 1934), 175-212, and Talbot Hamlin, Greek Revival Architecture in 
America, New York, Oxford University Press, 1944, 38-39. 

™ Memorial Volume, 9. 

” See the Federal Gazette, Baltimore, August 1, 1814, for an early account. 

“ Among those attending St. Mary’s during Father Babad’s tenure were: Robert 
Brent (1803-1806), Alexander Riddell (1804-1808), Beale Owings (1804-1805), John 
Ridgely (1804-1808), Hill and Hammond Dorsey (1804-1808), Edward Patterson 
(1804-1806), Benjamin Chew (1805-1806), William Howard (1809-1811), John 
Contee (1811), William Bennett Paca (1811-1812), James Ellicott (1812), Jéréme 
Napoléon Bonaparte (1813-1814), Charles Carroll of Carrollton (1816-1817) and 
William Bowie (1819-1820). Angel Iturbide, the son of the Mexican Emperor, did 
not arrive until 1825 (Memorial V olume, 79-99 and 109). 

“ Ibid., 81-99. 

“Letter from Pablo Serra, Havana, May 8, 1814 to Father Babad (Archive of 
St. Mary’s Seminary). His sons, Pablo and Felix Serra, were at St. Mary’s from 
1811 to 1816 (ibid., 19-90). 

“On December 29, 1807 he baptized a child at Burlington, New Jersey (American 
Catholic Historical Researches, XX, 1903, 141) and another at Trenton January 18, 
1808 (Records of the American Catholic Historical Society of Philadelphia, XIII, 
1902, 370). In Philadelphia he persuaded Miss Cecilia O’Conway, who was planning 
to enter a convent in Europe, to join Mother Seton at Baltimore (White, op. cit., 
231). Three letters to Isabel Editha O’Conway of Philadelphia, written in 1813 and 
1815, have been published in the Records of the American Catholic Historical So- 
ciety (XIII, 1902, 494-496). In one he speaks of the hostile preparations of the 
British, which for him were to culminate at North Point in 1814, and in another he 
inserts a paragraph in correct Spanish, Shortly before his death in the Spring of 
1814, Bishop Egan invited Father Babad to join him in Philadelphia, but the priest 
refused (John Gilmary Shea, A History of ‘the Catholic Church within the Limits 
of the United States from the First Attempted Colonization to the Present Time, 
New York, J. G. Shea, 1888-1892, III, 217-218). 

“ Elizabeth A. Seton (1774-1821) founded the Order of Sisters of Charity of St. 
Joseph in 1809 at Emmitsburg, Maryland. On the evening of her arrival in Balti- 
more from New York one of the children of Mme. Fournier, who was Father 
Dubourg’s sister, recited a French poem of welcome composed by Father Babad 
(Herbermann, op. cit., 221). In November of the same year Father Dubourg wrote 
Matthew Carey that he had “desired our common friend, the Rev. Mr. Babade, to 
ransack for you all the libraries within his reach and to apply to the Rt. Rev. Bishop 
for further information. The researches of both have proved fruitless” (Records 
of the American Catholic Historical Society, XIII, 1902, 245). On February 26, 
1806 Father Babad joined with the clergymen of the seminary and the cathedral 
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in a successful protest to Bishop Carroll against placing the new cathedral building 
on the burial-ground adjoining St. Peter’s Church (Shea, I, 599-600). ~\ 

“ White, op. cit., 222, 229. 

“ Unfortunately, one of the students, Thomas Middleton of South Carolina (1797- 
1863), did not include Father Babad’s portrait in the book of sketches of his friends 
and teachers at St. Mary’s College which he kept from 1814 to 1816, and which is 
preserved in the archive of the seminary. . 

“ Coester, op. cit., 283-285, 

“ Bertrand, op. cit., 173. 

“ Seghers, whose home was in New Orleans, came to St. Mary’s in 1815 (Memo- 
rial Volume, 90). St. Martin, from Martinique, was at the college between 1808 and 
1816 (Jbid., 85). 

“Dr. David de Sola Pool, of the Spanish and Portuguese Synagogue of New 
York City, has suggested to me that the earliest formal-instruction in Portuguese 
in this country may have been in that congregation’s school at the close of the 
seventeenth century. Early records were kept in Portuguese, and he surmises that 
those who wrote them over several decades may have been trained in the language 
in New York. For an account of these records see “The Earliest Extant Minute 
Book of the Spanish and Portuguese Congregation Shearith Israel in New York,” 
Publications of the American Jewish Society, XXII, 1913, 3 et seq. 

Portuguese was not added to the curriculum at Harvard until some time between 
1826 and 1830 (Samuel Eliot Morison, Three Centuries of Harvard, Cambridge, 
Harvard University Press, 1942, 234 and 237). This seems to have been the first 
time it was taught at one of the great American universities, The experiment at St. 
Mary’s College had been conducted more than a decade before. 

I am informed by the Registrar of the University of Virginia that a course in 
Portuguese was announced in the catalogue of 1835-1836, but it is not known whether 
any students enrolled. Columbia University began instruction in Portuguese in 1894, 

“In the Memorial Volume Adolphe Seghers is listed as a native of Brussels in 
attendance at St. Mary’s from 1815 to 1821 (p. 94). Philip Dawson, who was there 
from 1816 to 1820, was an English boy (p. 95). The Federal Gazette of July 21, 
1820, commenting on Seghers’ Latin oration, implies that he was a brother of the 
1816 Portuguese-prize winner, 

"Father Babad probably retired from active teaching before the end of the 
scholastic year. On January 15, 1820 a “Mn Reynaud” was admitted to teach in his 
place (Kortendick, op. cit., 84). 

“Arte da grammatica da lingua portuguesa composta, e offerecida ao illmo. e 

xcmo, senhor Sebastido José de Carvalho e Mello, marquez de Pombal,. pelo 
bacharel Antonio José dos Reis Lobato. 

“These were: Theatro comico portugues, four vols, 12mo.; Dialogues frangois 
et portugais; Fabulas de Esopo portugaiz [sic] and Pamela Andrews, ou a virtude 
recompensada (Catalogue de livres frangois qui se vendent chez Fielding Lucas jun., 
no. 138 rue du marché, Baltimore, Imprimé par J. Robinson, 1818, p. 16). © 

Fielding Lucas, Jr. (1781-1854) was born near Fredericksburg, Virginia. At the 
age of fourteen he went to Philadelphia, where he is thought to have learned print- 
ing. Coming to Baltimore about 1804, he joined the firm of Campbell and Conrad, 
Stationers and printers. Shortly afterward the name was changed to Conrad, Lucas 
Company and the shop was located at 138 Market Street, where it functioned when 
Father Babad’s Portuguese grammar was published. By 1812 Conrad had with- 
drawn from the company. Fielding Lucas, Jr. was noted for his maps and for his 
fine printing of a wide variety of books, catalogues of which were published, He 
became a public figure in Baltimore and was one of the founders of the Maryland 
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Historical Society in 1844. Lucas died in 1854, having turned over his business to 
his three sons (Metropolitan Magazine, May, 1854, 258; John Earle Uhler, “Field- 
ing Lucas, Jr. and Early Baltimore,” an unpublished essay in the collection of the 
Maryland Room of the Enoch Pratt Free Library in Baltimore). 

“I have seen a clipping of this announcement in a notebook at the archive of St. 
Mary’s Seminary, where it is dated January 29, 1819. I have not, however, been 
able to locate it in any of the Baltimore newspapers of the period to which I have 
had access. 

“José Francisco Corréa da Serra (1750-1823), Portuguese Minister in Washing- 
ton from 1816 to 1820. For an excellent account of his life in the United States see 
Joseph Eugene Agan, “Corréa da Serra,” Pennsylvania Magasine of History and 
Biography, XLIX, 1, 1925, 1-43. 

“In 1817 H. M. Brackenridge (1786-1871) had dedicated his Views on Louisiana 
(Baltimore, Schaeffer and Maud) to “the Chevalier Jose Correa de Serra. . . the 
most enlightened foreigner who ever visited the United States.” 

"“Life, Letters and Journals of George Ticknor, twelfth edition, Boston, 
Houghton Mifflin, 1876, I, 16. Ticknor visited Baltimore March 1, 1815 and called 
on Archbishop Carroll (sbid., I, 41) but there is no reason to suspect that he may 
have met Father Babad. 

Corréa da Serra has also a connection with the early history of university educa- 
tion in the United States, for in the summer of 1815 he had lectured on “elemen- 
tary and philosophical botany at the University of Pennsylvania” (Agan, op. cit., 
14). 

” De Vétat des sciences, et des lettres en Portugal, & la fin du dix-huitiéme siécle. 
The essay is largely a hymn of praise of the liberal régime of Dom José I (1750- 
1777) and its beneficent influence on Portuguese institutions. It was first published 
in the Archives littéraires de 'Europe (Paris, I, 1804, 63) and is also to be found 
in Adrien Balbi, Essai statistique sur le royawme de Portugal et de l’ Algarve, com- 
paré aux autres états de [Europe (Paris, Rey et Gravier, 1822, II, 333-353). 

* Colleccéo de livros ineditos da historia portugueza, Lisboa, 1790-1824. 

“In the Department of State records at the National Archives in Washington, 
D.C., there are reports from Corréa da Serra to the Secretary of State written in 
Baltimore in 1818. 

“A Portuguese and English Grammar,/ compiled from those of / Lobato, Dur- 
ham, Sané and Vieyra, and simplified for the Use of Students. / By a Professor of 
the Spanish and Portuguese Languages, /in St. Mary’s College. / Baltimore ; / Pub- 
lished for the Author, by Fielding Lucas, Jun’r/ No. 138. Market-Street / 1820. 
John D. Toy. Printer / 229 pp., 18 x 12 cm. The book is quite rare. According to the 
Union Catalogue, there are copies in the Library of Congress, the New York Public 
Library and the libraries of the University of Virginia and the Ordnance Depart- 
ment of the U. S. Army. 

“Father Babad here refers to the Portuguese Oratorian Teodoro de Almeida. See 
note 145, 

“ Babad, op. cit., dedication. 

* Ibid., vi. 

“ Kortendick, op. cit., 177. 

“ Bertrand, op. cit. 

“The Oblate Sisters of Providence (Herbermann, op. cit., 234). 

” Op. cit., 231. See note 22. 

” Ambroise Maréchal, S.S. (1768-1828), second Archbishop of Baltimore. 

"Letter at St. Mary’s Seminary archive. Of the very few papers that Father 
Babad left behind in Baltimore, one refers to his freeing a Negress, July 3, 1802, 
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and others to sums of money amounting to $680 which he had lent to persons in 
1818 and 1820. There is nothing pertaining to his teaching or publications. 

™ Bertrand, op. cit. 

™ Ibid. 

“For the full title of Father Babad’s grammar, see note 62. 

™ Antonio Vieira Transtagano was born in the Alentejo, as his name indicates, in 
1712. He died in 1797. Much of his career was spent in Great Britain, whither he is 
thought to have gone as a victim of the Portuguese Inquisition. He is said to have 
become a Protestant. From 1779 to 1789 he was, according to Inocéncio Francisco 
da Silva (Diccionario bibliographico portuguéz, Lisboa, Imprensa Nacional, I, 1858, 
293-294), Professor of English, Spanish, Italian, Arabic, and Persian at Holy Trinity 
College in Dublin. While there he published two books in Latin on Islamic lan- 
guages: Animadversiones philologicae in nonnulla Corani loca (1785) and Brevis 
clara faciles ac jucunda non solum arabicam linguam sed etiam hodiernam persicam 
addiscendi methodus (1789). 

His best-known works are the New Portuguese Grammar in Four Parts (London, 
J. Nourse, 1768) and the handsome quarto Dictionary of the Portuguese and Eng- 
lish Languages in Two Parts, Portuguese and English (London, J. Nourse, 1773), 
which he dedicated to Robert Lord Clive. ; 

Vieira may have adopted the epithet Transtagano in imitation of two famous 
Portuguese painters, his contemporaries, Vieira Lusitano (1699-1783) and Vieira 
Portuense (1765-1805) or, as Dr. Manoel da S. S. Cardozo has suggested, to dis- 
tinguish himself from the seventeenth-century Brazilian Jesuit Anténio Vieira. 

“See note 53. According to Inocéncio Francisco da Silva (op. cit., I, 175), he 
died prior to 1804, having published the first edition of his popular Arte da gram- 
matica in 1771, 

™ After careful search I can find no trace of this grammar, nor can I further 
identify the author. 

™ Alexandre-Marie Sané was born about 1773 and died in Paris October 31, 1818, 
where he was Greffier de la Justice de Paix of the twelfth arrondissement (Joseph- 
Marie Quérard, La France littévaire ou dictionnaire bibliographique des savants, 
historiens et gens de lettres de la France, Paris, Fermin Didot fréres, 1836, VIII, 
438). In addition to his Nouvelle grammaire portugaise, suivie de plusieurs essais de 
traduction francaise interlinéaire, et de différens morceaux de prose et de poésie, 
extraits des meilleurs classiques portugais (Paris, Cérioux jeune, 1810), he pub- 
lished a Poésie lyrique portugaise, ou choix des odes de Francisco Manoel, traduites 
en francais, avec le texte en regard (Paris, Cérioux jeune, 1808) and the Histoire 
chevaleresque des maures de Grenade, traduite de Pespagnol de Ginés Pérez de 
Hita, précedée de quelques reflexions sur les musulmans d’Espagne, avec des notes 
historiques et littéraires (Paris, Cérioux jeune, 1809, two vols.). 

Sané wrote his grammar under the impression that Portugal would soon be con- 
quered by the armies of Napoleon I and would enjoy a brilliant future in the French 
cultural orbit (“. . . la belle Lusitanie, que nos armées victorieuses ne tarderont pas 
a arracher au sceptre Britannique, et dont le sort, une fois fixé, doit promettre de 
brillantes prospérités”). Of Vieira’s grammar Sané has this to say: “Cette derniére, 
qui est trés estimée, nous a beaucoup servi dans l’éxécution de notre plan: nous 
en avons retranché ce qui nous a paru diffus et inutil” (Nouvelle grammaire 
portugaise, ix). 

Sané’s reading selections from the Portuguese classics (pp. 184-367) are by far 
the most extensive and the most widely-chosen of any of the old Portuguese gram- 
mars. Camées is well represented by the episode of Venus and the Nereids from the 
second canto of the Lustadas, the paraphrase of the psalm Super Alumina Babylonis, 
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the Adieur, the sonnets on Lisbon and the tomb of Dom Jodo III, and finally the 
Goanese eclogue on the death of the prince Dom Jodo, There is a part of the fourth 
Década of Jo&o de Barros and a selection from Anténio Ferreira’s Inés de Castro, 
and excerpts from the Vida de D. Jodo de Castro by Jacinto Freire de Andrade, 
Armindo e Florisa, by Rodrigo Marques, Alfonso africano, by Vasco de Quevedo, 
Malaca conquistada of Francisco de SA e Meneses, the Ulisseia of Gabriel Pereira 
de Castro, and Jerénimo de Corte-Real’s Cérco de Diti, as well as a number of 
pieces by Francisco Rodrigues Lébo. Two unusual items are the decree of Dom 
José I expelling the Jesuits from. Portugal and a translation into Portuguese of 
Grey's “Elegy.” The author also provided some Portuguese proverbs (pp. 368-371). 

Among his sources Sané cites the Grammaire francoise et portugaise, 2 usage 
des personnes qui veulent le parler, comme pour Vécrire, revue et corrigée par le 
cit, Cournaud (Paris, A. Bertrand, 1799) by Louis-Pierre Siret (1745-1897), “ancien 
maitre de langues 4 Reims” and a Nouveau dictionnaire des langues francoise et 
portugaise by José Marques, “presbytero secular,” of which the second edition was 
published in Lisbon in 1758. 

” Francois Clamopin-Durand. Of his book, Mestre frances, ou novo methodo para 
aprender com perfeigdo, e ainda sem mestre, a lingua francesa por meio da portu- 
gueza, Joseph-Marie Quérard (Littérature contemporaine, 1827-1844. Paris, F. 
Daguin, 1848, III, 8) gives only the edition published by Delaunay in Paris in 1833. 

” Joaquim José da Costa e Sa, or as Father Babad wrote his name, “D’Acosta y 
Sa,” was born in Lisbon about 1740 and died there June 7, 1803. He conducted a 
school in his own house, was a membcr of the Academia das Ciéncias and an officer 
of the Secretaria de Estado dos Negécios da Marinha e Ultramar. Inocéncio Fran- 
cisco da Silva lists no grammars of his, but several Italian, French, and Portuguese 
dictionaries published at Lisbon in 1773, 1774, 1786, and 1794 (op. cit., IV, 97-100). 

™ See note 109. 

" A New Portuguese Grammar in Four Parts, ninth edition, London, F. Wingrave, 
1813, 192. Babad, op. cit., 16, 

* Ibid., v. 

™“ Nouvelle grammaire portugaise, viii. 

“In the dedication to Lord Clive at the beginning of the Portuguese and English 
dictionary he had said: “No one knows better than your Lordship how necessary the 
knowledge of the Portuguese language is to the purpose of war and commerce 
throughout = Eastern coasts, and in many parts of the other quarters of the 
globe. . 

In the bora preface to the grammar the following remark is found: “. . . as 
the usefulness of the Portuguese language is so well known to all English merchants 
who carry on a general trade with the different parts of the known world, it canal 
be needless to use any arguments here to prove it.” 

“M. Josse, A Grammar of the Spanish Language with Practical Exercises; re- 
vised, improved and adapted to the English Language, Boston, Monroe and Francis, 
1825, 5 (Coester, op. cit., 286). 

* Op. cit., vi. 

“I have established the following record of London editions: first (J. Nourse, 
1768), second (J. Nourse, 1777), fifth (1801), seventh (F. Wingrave, 1809), eighth? 
(1811), ninth (F, Wingrave, 1813), The eleventh edition was published in 1846, 
the twelfth in 1858 by Dulau and Company, the fourteenth in 1878 also by Dulau 
(improved by Enrique de la Fuente) and another edition with corrections by A. 
Peixoto was printed by Dulau in London in 1890. 

* Ibid., vi. 

"I know the fourth and fifth editions, published by F. Rolland in 1808 and 1812 
respectively. 
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"In the first edition these included: the episodes of Adamastor and Inés de 
Castro from the Lustadas, the prologue to the Cronica d’ el-rei Dom Emanuel of 
Damiao de Géis, a selection from the Pastor peregrino of Francisco Rodrigues 
Lébo, and others from the writings of the Conde da Ericeira, Jacinto Freire de 
Andrade, and Joao de Barros. The section closes appropriately with Costa’s sonnet 
Saudade, 

" New Portuguese Grammar, 1813, vi. 


“ New Portuguese Grammar, 1809, 4. 

“For example, in the edition of 1809 poder is defined as “powder” (page 14), 
martir occurs on page 15,.comsigé on page 28, paré on page 100, cea on page 117, 
etc. But archanio on page 196 was not corrected, 

" Certain changes were made in the selections for reading of the edition of 1813, 
including the introduction of A. C, do Amaral’s Estudo da Lusitania até ao tempo 
em que foi redusida em provincia romana, Sobre a poesia bucolica dos poetas 
portugueszes of Joaquim de Foios, Analyse e combinagées filosoficas sobre a elocugdo 
e estylo de Sé de Miranda, Ferreira, Bernardes, Caminha e Camées by Francisco 
Dias, and an excerpt from the first Idyl of Bocage. 

* As in pano (78), cOusa (72) and envdlto (59). 

”“One of the greatest difficulties under which the editor has been labouring, arose © 
from the necessity of marking the accents, which serve to denote both the pronun- 
ciation and quantity of syllables, in a language, the beauty and perfection of which 
depends so much on the harmony and melody resulting from its prosody and quan- 
tity; but in consequence of the accents wanted, not being in use in works printed 
in this country, the editor has endeavoured to supply the want of them by the rules 
laid down in this preface (p. vi). 

* Colmena espaiiola; 6 .piezas escogidas de varios autores espaiioles, Boston, 
Monroe y Francis, 1825 (see Coester, op. cit., 291). 

In his introduction Father Babad wrote: “Having observed that the Castilian 
academy so eminently and deservedly celebrated for its successful endeavours to 
perfect the Castilian language, and to simplify and facilitate its orthography, well 
aware of this embarassment arising from the multiplicity of accents, had happily 
succeeded in removing it by setting, in its treatise on orthography, some rules of 
pronunciation and quantity, which being easily understood and learned by students, 
enable them, though foreigners, to read and pronounce Spanish books and writings 
with correctness and propriety, he conceived it would not be impracticable and 
would be of great service to the learners of Portuguese, to do for them what has 
been so successfully executed by the academy of Castile. Wherefore he has tried 
to lay down the following rules of quantity and accent, humbly submitting this first 
essay to the judgment of the learned, and especially of the. academy of Lisbon” 
(vi-vii). 

™ New Portuguese Grammar, 1813, 194. 

™ Op. cit., 17. 

* New Portuguese Grammar, 1813, 3. 

™ Ibid., 5; Babad,. op. cit., 16. 

™ New Portuguese Grammar, 1813, 7; Babad, op. cit., 15. 

™ Nouvelle grammaire portugaise, 7. 

*" New Portuguese Grammar, 1813, 4. 

** Ibid., 192; Babad, op. cit, 16. “Let it be remarked that the correctness in the 
quantity and accent is of the greatest importance not only for the harmony of the 
language, but even for the meaning of the words. ...” (p. viii). 

” A Jesuit writer, born near Braganga, who became Prior of Anga in the region 
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of Coimbra. Inocéncio Francisco da Silva (op. cit., III, 1859, 423) recognizes his 
work as the most respected treatise on Portuguese orthography. “Nao conseguiram 
ainda desapossal-a de todo a supremacia que uma vez tomou, tantas e tao 
repetidas tentativas, quaes foram as dos orthographos, que no passado e presente 
seculos emprehenderam introduzir systemas inteiramente diversos, ou modificar o 
methodo adoptando 4 vontade de cada qual, apoiando-se para esse effeito em 
razSes mais ou menos plausiveis, e em casos especiosos. Nenhum d’elles pode 
alcancar para si o triumpho a que aspirava. ... E assim continuaremos talvez 
por muito tempo na situa¢ao excepcional de sermos, creio, a na¢ao tnica da Europa, 
que ainda nfo péde fixar a sua orthographia!” 

™ First published by Miguel Rodrigues in Lisbon in 1734. 

™ Orthographia ou arte de escrever e pronunciar com acerto a lingua portuguesa 
para uso do excellentissimo Duque de Lafoens, Coimbra, Luis Secco Ferreira, 1739, 
10-11, “Accento he aquelle tom, que na pronunciag3o das palavras faz cada uma 
das vogaes junta com outras letras, a que chamamos Syllaba. Porque em humas 
se levanta a voz ferindo com mais forga o ar; em outras se deprime, ou abate; e¢ em 
autras nem se deprime, nem se levanta totalmente; mas fica em meyo tom; é por 
isso os Tons, ou Accentos principaes da pronunciagdo séo tres, Accento Agudo, 
Accento Grave, e Accento Circumflexo.” 

™* Ibid., 12-13. 

™ New Portuguese Grammar, 1813, 192-193. 

™ Babad, op. cit., 17. 

™ New Portuguese Grammar, 1813, 194. 

™ Babad, op. cit., 17. 

™ Probably the Prosodia in vocabularium irilingue latinum, lusitanum et castel- 
lanum digesta (first published by Manuel Carvalho of Evora in 1634). 

™ This Theatine, born in London of French descent, educated in Rome, was an 
academic ornament of the court of Dom Jodo V. His masterpiece was the Vocabu- 
lario portugues ¢ latino, aulico, anatomico, architectonico etc., Coimbra, Collegio 
das artes da Companhia de Jesus, 1712-1721, eight vols. Two supplementary volumes 
were published at Lisbon in 1727 and 1728. 

™ Op. cit., 7-8. 

™ Nouvelle grammaire portugaise, xiv-xv. 

™ One suspects that the author may have here confused the mille et une vierges 
with the mille et une nuits. He was probably thinking of St. Ursula and her eleven 
thousand virgins. 

™ New Portuguese Grammar, 1813, 5. Babad, op. cit., p. 18. 

™ New Portuguese Grammar, 1813, 5. 

™ Op. cit., 264. 

™ Op. cit., 162. 

™ New Portuguese Grammar, 1813, 234. 

™ Ihid., 218-236; Babad, op. cit., 145-165. 

™ Tbid., 204-205. There are a number of incorrect uses of the circumflex, as in 
péucas. It is interesting to note that diizea is here correctly accented. 

™ Although Vieira included no such exercises in his text, an advertisement in the 
edition of 1809 mentions as “lately published” a volume of Exercises upon the Differ- 


ent Parts of Speech of the Portuguese Language, referring to Mr. Vieyra’s Grammar, 
12mo, which sold for 3s. 6d. 


™” Op. cit., vi. 

™ Carl L. Johnson, Professor Longfellow of Harvard, Eugene, University of 
Oregon, 1944, 60-62. Samuel E. Morison, op. cit., Cambridge, Harvard University 
Press, 1942, 234 and 237. Howard R. Marraro, “Pioneer Italian Teachers of Italian in 
the United States,” Modern Language Journal, xxviii, 7 (November, 1944), 567-572. 
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™ Published at Cambridge by Hilliard and Brown. The book contains a series of 
useful exercises. In the introduction (vi) Bachi wrote familiar words: “But the 
study of the Portuguese assumes a greater importance when we consider its utility 
in relation to commerce. This language of the first conquerors of the Indies now 
prevails throughout extensive regions in both hemispheres. Beyond the limits of 
Portugal, it is spoken in several parts of Asia, on the coast of Africa, in Madeira, 
in the Azores, and throughout all the vast empire of Brazil.” A final note on the 
subject is struck in Vieira’s dedication of his grammar to Robert Orme, Esq.: “The 
best Historians and the greatest Poet my country has produced, have dedicated their 
talents to the subject, which at present employs yours; and as no one is more sensible 
than yourself of the Geographical, Commercial, and Political Knowledge, which may 
be derived from an acquaintance with their writings on Indian affairs, this work 
of mine can nowise be addressed with greater propriety than to yourself.” 

Bachi’s method was to set the Spanish word or phrase at the left of the page and 
the Portuguese equivalent at the right. He correctly explains the Portuguese “ch” 
sound and the mute final “e” (p. 3). Nasal vowels and diphthongs, he says, can 
only be learned from*a teacher, which reminds us once again of Vieira. Non final 
“z.” he adds, is pronounced with the sound of a “d.” Thus azul is, according to 
Bachi, “a-dsul” (p. 6). Here, if ever, speaks the Italian! On page 12 he cohtracts 
com and o to produce co. His capiténes on page 5 and the iréce of page 23, in spite 
of the circumflex, look Spanish. Bachi also uses despois (p. 79). 

Among his reading selections are excerpts from Don Quérote in Spanish and 
Portuguese, the Inés de Castro episode from Camées, and an extract from the first 
Idyl of Bocage. 

™Is this J. L. Barthélemy Cormon’s Dictionnaire portatif et de prononciation 
espagnol-francais et francais-espagnol, 4 ’'usage des deux nations (Lyon. B. Cormon 
et Blanc, 1800) or the earlier Francois Cormon, Nowveau dictionnaire de Sebrino, 
francois, espagnol et latin (Anvers, Fréres de Tournes, 1769, three vols.), which also 
appeared as Sobrino aumentado, o nuevo diccionario de las lenguas espaiiola, francesa 
y latina (Amberes, Hermanos de Tournes, 1775-1776, three vols.) ? I cannot explain 
Babad’s reference to “Gatel.” 

™ This important work (see note 75), first published by J. Nourse of London 
in 1773, appeared there again in 1782, 1784, 1805, 1809 (two editions), 1813 (revised 
by J. P. Aillaud), 1826, 1827, and 1840. Inocéncio Francisco da Silva says it was 
also published at Paris in 1782 (op. cit., VIII, 1867, 320) and refers to Lisbon editions 
of 1820 and 1841 (Jbid., I, 293-294). Two other editions appeared in Lisbon in 
1850-1851 and 1861. 

™ Francisco Calcagno, Diccionario biogréfico cubano, New York, N. Ponce 
de Leén. 1878, 219. 

™ Kortendick, op. cit., 84. 

™ Ibid., 85. 

™ Memorial Volume, 43. 

™ After having taught in Baltimore for seven years, translating the Monroe 
Doctrine into Spanish (Mensaje del presidente de los Estados Unidos 6 las dos 
casas del Congreso. Tr. por M. C. y S., Baltimore, J. Robinson, 1823), and serving 
as Papal and Sicilian Consul there, Cubi y Soler, retracing Father Babad’s steps, 
sailed for Cuba February 15, 1829. There he was more successful than the Sulpician 
priest had been, for he founded the Colegio Buenavista (later San Fernando), a 
great educational institution, and in 1831 the famous Revista bimestre cubana. The 
next year he continued his activities in Mexico, and set up the Colegio Fuente de la 
Libertad in Tampico. In 1835 he was again in the United States, teaching this time 
in New Orleans. From 1837 to 1842, Calcagno says (op. cit., 219) he was a 
“catedratico de la Universidad de Louisiana.” Cubi y Soler returned to his native 
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Barcelona in 1843, where he died in 1876. Ever since his visit to Cuba he had been 
an enthusiastic phrenologist, lecturing and writing a good deal upon the subject. 

Through his numerous publications he undoubtedly exercised considerable in- 
fluence on the teaching of Spanish and French in the United States. A careful 
biography of Cubi y Soler, in itself a fascinating undertaking, would be a valuable 
contribution to the study of our linguistic pioneers. — 

™ Calcagno, op. cit., 219. This is the Gramédtica de la lengua castellana (Baltimore, 
J. Robinson, F. Lucas, 1824). Cubi y Soler also wrote a Traductor espatiol, a New 
System for translating Spanish (Baltimore. F. Lucas, 1826), which appeared in 
several editions. In the same year Lucas published his Traducteur Francais, or a 
New and Practical System for translating the French Language (republished by 
Hilliard of Boston in 1828) and the Latin Translator (Boston, 1829). There is 
also his Observations on a Practical System of Translation, with a Few Remarks 
on the Modes generally pursued in learning Languages (Boston, Hilliard, Gray, 
Little, and Wilkins, 1828). He wrote an English grammar in Spanish (Nuevo 
sistema, facil en su prética, i seguro en sus resultados, para aprender a leer i 
pronunciar con pureza, coreccién i sentido la lengua inglesa por medio de la orto- 
grafia fonética u ortolégica . . . (Bath. I. Pitman, 1851) and issued an undated 

prospectus in Cambridge for publishinig. with Charles Folsom, a collection of 
Spanish classics. 

“A new Pocket Dictionary of the English and Spanish languages ; wherein the 
words which are Subject to Two or More Spellings are written in their Different 
Orthographies,” two vols. This was also published by Fielding Lucas. 

 Betrand, op. cit., 173. 

José Francisco de Isla (1703-1781), a Jesuit, one of the great Spanish writers 
of the eighteenth century. In 1750 he translated ‘into Spanish the Abregé de 
Phistoire d’Espagne (Paris, chez Chaubert, 1741) which the French Father Jean- 
Baptiste Philipoteau Duchesne (1682-1755) had composed for the use of the royal 
children of Spain. During the eighteenth century twelve editions of Isla’s translation 
were published. In 1787, while an exile in Bologna, he translated the Aventures de 
Gil Blas de Santillana of LeSage, to which he added the caustic subtitle “robadas 
4 Espafia y adoptadas a Francia por monsieur LeSage: restituidas 4 su patria y a 
su lengua nativa por un espafiol celoso que no sufre se burlen de su nacién.” Father 
Isla’s great work was the Historia del famoso predicador fray Gerundio de Campazas, 
which began to appear in 1758. 

™ Teodoro de Almeida (1722-1804), an Oratorian of Lisbon, founding member 
of the Academia das Ciéncias, exiled to France between 1760 and 1778, was the 
author of a long list of popular spiritual works. 

™ See note 143. 

“ Antonio de Solis y Rivadeneira (1610-1686), Historia de la conquista de México, 
poblacién y progressos de la América septentrional, conocida por el nombre de 
Nueva Espatia, Madrid, 1684. 

** See note 143. 

™ Tomas de Iriarte (1750-1791), whose principal work was the Fdbulas literarias 
en verso castellano, published in 1782. 

“ Juan Meléndez Valdés (1754-1817), the poet. 

” Other Spanish writers included are: Juan Rufo (1547-1620), Bartolomé Juan 
Leonardo de Argensola (1562-1631), Cristébal Suarez de Figueroa (1571-1645), 
Fray Luis de Leén, Francisco Gomez de Quevedo y Villegas, Francisco de Rioja y 
Rodriguez (circa 1580-1659), Mateo Aleman, Fray Luis de Granada, José de Vieira 
y Clavijo (late eighteenth century), Juan de Palafox y Mendoza (1600-1659), Felipe 
Godinez (seventeenth century), and Gaspar Maria de Nava Alvarez de Norofia, 
Conde de Norofia (1760-1815). It has a very unusual and representative ‘selection 
of the writers of the Golden Age. 
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™ See note 143. 

™ Other reflections of America in the Extractos are the selections from Ercilla’s 
La Araucana and from Garcilaso de la Vega, which may have appeared here for 
the first time in the United States, as well as an Epistola al ciudadano D., which 
laments America groaning under Sovereign Spain. 

™ The Homem feliz independente do mundo ¢ da fortuna, ou arte de viver contente 
em quaesquer trabalhos da vida was first published in Lisbon in 1779. It enjoyed 
such a great vogue across the frontier in Spain that by 1786 there were four trans- 
lations. Father Babad may have intended to use that of Padre Francisco V4zques 
(Madrid, 1806) which Inocéncio Francisco da Silva (op. cit., vii, 304-305) considered 
the best. 

™ Op. cit., 293. 

“=. . now for the Portuguese reader he will offer some extracts from the 
revolutions of Portugal, translated in Portuguese from the Abbe [sic] de Vertot, and 
from o hornem [sic] felix independente do mundo e da fortuna, from a instruccao 
[sic] da mocidade, from a Rhetorica, and lastly from the Lusiada [sic] of Camoens. 
This last work will probably be of about 1000 or 1200 pages in 12°.” 

™ Renaud-Aubert Vertot (1655-1735), a Premonstrationist whose historical and 
philosophical writing, like the Histoire de la conjuration de Portugal (Paris, 1689), 
were praised by Bossuet. 

“Luis Anténio Verney (1713-1792) of Evora wrote his Verdadeiro método de 
estudar, para ser util &@ republica e & egreja, proporcionado ao estilo e necessidade 
de Portugal in Rome and published it in 1746. 
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IDEARIO GALDOSIANO* 


Hizario SAENZ 
University of Nebraska, Lincoln, Nebraska 


KS GALDOS un pensador original? El ilustre novelista parece creer 

que las ideas son de un caracter anénimo y que lo tinico que ¢s 
original es su formulacién. En este sentido podemos estar seguros 
de su originalidid. Dice hablando de esto que “la vida es un con- 
stante trabajo de asimilacién en todos los érdenes ; que en el moral vivimos 
porque nos apropiamos constantemente ideas, sentimientos, modos de ser 
que se producen a‘ nuestro lado, y que al paso que de las disgregaciones 
nuestras se nutren otros, nosotros nos nutrimos de los infinitos productos 
del vivir ajeno.” Y mas adelante afiade: “el alma es porosa, y lo que 
llamamos entusiasmo (i.e. entusiasmo creador o inspiracién) no es mas 
que la absorcidén de las ideas que nadan en la atmésfera.’” 

Las ideas que siguen estan relacionadas con su tema predilecto, el de 
hacer patria atacando los males espafioles y ensalzando las virtudes. 

La funcidn del escritor, segin Galdés, es la de darnos una imagen fiel 
de las vida. En su discurso de entrada en la Academia, La sociedad. 
presente como materia novelable, dice: “Imagen de la vida es la novela, 
y el arte de componerla estriba en reproducir los caracteres humanos, las 
pasiones, las debilidades, lo grande y lo pequefio, las almas y las fisonomias, 
todo lo espiritual y lo fisico que nos constituye y nos rodea, y el lenguaje, 
que es la marca de raza, y las viviendas, que son el signo de familia, y la 
vestidura, que disefia los ultimos trazos externos de la personalidad. . . .”” 

Este credo artistico se puede evidenciar con todos sus detalles en sus 
obras. En ellas prepondera la llamada clase media, que Galdds define 
como “informe aglomeracién de individuos” procedentes de la clase 
aristocratica que baja y de la plebeya que sube.* Esta confusién se debe 
en parte al temple democratico de los espajfioles,* y en parte a los enlaces 
entre miembros de la arruimada aristocracia y comerciantes ricos 0 
plebeyos ilustrados. La unica diferencia real es la que da el dinero o la 
mayor 0 menor inteligencia e ilustracién. 

Galdés celebra esta confusién, pues “gracias a ella no nos aterra el 


*A paper read in the Spanish III Group at the annual meeting of the Modern 
Language Association of America (December 28, 1944) to honor the memory of 
Pérez Galdés on the occasion of the celebration of the first centenary of his birth. 

*Lo prohibido, Madrid, 1906, II, 265-266. * Discursos académicos, 11-12. 

* Discursos académicos, 18. * Obras inéditas, Madrid, 1923, I, 121. 
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contagio de la guerra social, porque tenemos ya en la masa de la sangre 
un socialismo atenuado e inofensivo.”® 

Muchos son los ejemplos que nos da Galddés de la decadente aristocracia 
de la sangre, pero ninguno tan desfavorable como el de La familia de 
Leén Roch. En el ambiente en que se mueve la aristocracia de los Telleria 
todo es formula: la moral, la religién, el honor, las leyes. De los nobles 
venidos a menos el mas digno, el que mas merecidamente gana nuestra 
simpatia es el Abuelo, el leén de la casa de Albrit. 

Galdés receta a la nobleza arruinada que deje de aparentar la posicién 
perdida, que trabaje. “Hagase cuenta de que se ha caido de la altura social, 
y al caer... naturalmente . . . cae el pueblo . . . en el pueblo, de donde 
todo sale y a donde todo vuelve.’”* 

j Cae el pueblo en el pueblo! Luego en su esencia la nobleza es pueblo, 
del que se elev gracias a circumstancias favorables, y al que vuelve a 
caer por ley inexorable de la gravedad. El pueblo—dice Galdés—es “lo 
esencial de la humanidad, la materia prima . . . Cuando la civilizacién 
deja perder los grandes sentimientos, las ideas matrices, hay que ir a 
buscarlos al bloque, a la cantera del pueblo.”” 

La regeneracién de Espafia estriba en conservar estos grandes senti- 
mientos y estas ideas matrices, pero no en la tosca plenitud en que nos 
las ofrece la cantera sino en la bella plasticidad que puede darles una 
sociedad bien organizada. 

Lejos esta la Espafia de Galdés de merecer este nombre. Entre los 
males que la aquejan se cuentan la fiebre imaginativa o loca de la casa, el 
abandono de la nifiez y de la educacién, la aversién al trabajo manifiesta 
en todos los érdenes sociales, del noble al sprit y la inmoralidad hispana 
en sus varios aspectos. 

Aunque Raimundo, sobrino del autobiografiado de Lo prohibido, esta 
un poco tocado de la cabeza, como toda su familia, no por eso debemos 
dejar de ver la censura galdosiana en su Mapa moral grafico de Espaiia, 
en el que aparecen divididos los vicios espafioles en cinco categorias y 
colores: en color rojo, inmoralidad matrimonial y adulterio; en azul, 
inmoralidad politica y administrativa ; en amarillo, inmoralidad pecuniaria, 
usura y disipacién; en verde, inmoralidad fisica, embriaguez; y en color 
violeta, inmoralidad religiosa, descreimiento.* 

Hablando de la imaginacién, Galdés, reconoce que es necesaria para 
la creacién artistica; pero ha de ser “una imaginacién cuyo ardor y 
abundancia se contenga en los limites naturales, una imaginacién que sea 


* Fortunata y Jacinta, 1, 180-181. 

* Mariucha, Boston, 1920, D. C. Heath and Company, 80. 

" Fortunata y Jacinta, Madrid, 1887, II, 399. En el tomo III, 377, se repite la idea. 
*Lo prohibido, II, 90. 
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una facultad con sus atributos de tal y no enfermedad . . . aberracién, 
vicio organico.”*® Las victimas de esta enfermedad son muchas en las obras 
de Galdés. Baste mencionar a Isabel (La desheredada), Alejandro Miquis 
(El doctor Centeno), Augusta (Realidad), Tristana (Tristana), y Victoria 
(La loca de la casa). 

Por boca de Federico Viera observa Galdés que “la vida . . . ofrece 
bastantes peripecias, lances y sorpresas terribles, y es tonteria echarnos a 
buscar el interés febricitante, cuando quizds lo tenemos latente a nuestro 
lado aguardando una ocasién cualquiera para saltarnos a la cara.”*® Con 
palabras de Leén Roch, condenando el pseudo-misticismo de su esposa, 
Galdés se muestra enemigo del ilusionismo y defiende la vida regulada por 
la razon y la naturaleza. “No me inclino—dice—al desprecio de la vida, 
sino al uso prudente, recto, y juicioso de ella; no quiero una existencia de 
imaginaci6én acalenturada, sino la existencia real, unica, donde caben los 
verdaderos méritos humanos, los deberes bien cumplidos, el régimen de la 
conciencia, la paz y el honor.”™ 

La imaginacién en algunos de los caracteres mas simpaticos de Galdds, 
como Alejandro Miquis y Tristana, se presenta en forma de idealismo, 
de cuya beldad Galdés, como Cervantes, se deja seducir aunque ve la 
inevitable catastrofe de sus sofiadores. Pues como dice Ido del Sagrario 
refiriéndose a Alejandro: “Mal terrible es ser hombre poema en esta edad 
prosaica. El mundo elimina . . . a los que no le sirven. Nada es tan funesto 
como la vocacién de ruisefior en una familia de castores.’’”* 

Como ejemplo del idealismo de Alejandro, oigamos al joven: “Un solo 
bien positivo hay en la tierra: el amor. . . . 3En dénde esta? Hay que 
buscarlo. Decir buscarlo es lo mismo que proclamar su existencia, Es 
parte principal del destino humano, si no es el destino todo entero. .. . 
Te encuentras en mitad de la vida. Por un lado, te ves rodeado de con- 
veniencias y trabas sociales, por otro te ves solicitado del amor. ;Qué 
haces? Yo lo dejo todo y me voy tras el ideal. Es verdad que no lo encuentro 
nunca completo y tal como lo he sofiado: pero voy en pos de él sin cansarme 
nunca, para entretener, con el dulce afan de poseerlo, la tristeza que resulta 
de no gozarlo jamas por entero y con dominio.de su total belleza.” Y luego 
con exaltacién continia: “Los defectos no existen en la Naturaleza; son 
hechura convencional de las costumbres, y errores de estos instrumentos 
de dSptica que Ilamamos ojos. El que ve las cosas como aparecen tiene 
mds de cristal azogado que de hombre y es el propagandista natural de 
todo lo ruin, pedestre y brutal que hay en las sombras de la vida... . 


*La sombra, Madrid, 1909, 30. * Realidad, novela, Madrid, 1916, 41. 
™ La familia de Leon Roch, Madrid, 1901, I, 335. 
* El doctor Centeno, II, 278-279. 
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Cada cual arroja las proyecciones de su espiritu sobre el mundo exterior. 
Hay quien empequefiece lo que mira, yo lo agrando; hay quien ensucia 
lo que toca, yo lo limpio.”* 

En paginas como éstas, en el idilio de Marianela, y en sus sentidas 
descripciones de la nifiez, Galdés sin abandonar su filosofia practica, se 
deja llevar por la emocién. 

Con su bonachona sonrisa de abuelo, contempla Don Benito a los nifios, 
penetra en las almitas de sus retratados y censura a la sociedad por su 
descuido lastimoso de los hombres de mafiana. 

Emulos de Rinconete y Cortadillo son Zarapicos y Gonzalete: “Vivian 
de sus obras y de sus manos; su casa era la capital de Espafia, ancha y 
ventilada ; su lecho, el quicio de una puerta o cualquier rincén de casa de 
dormir; su vestido una serie de agujeros pegados unos a otros por medio 
de jirones de tela; su sombrero el aire y el sol; sus zapatos los adoquines 
y baldosas de las calles . . . Habian legado a Madrid . . . Zarapicos por 
el norte, Gonzalete por el sur, Tenian padres pero ya no se acordaban de 
ellos. . . . Zarapicos fué durante algun tiempo lazarillo de un ciego; Gon- 
zalete sirvid a una mujer que al pedir en la puerta de la iglesia le presentaba 
como hijo. . . .”** Los acompafian otros granujas. Uno de ellos es Pecado. 
Zarapicos rifie con él y lo mata con un cortaplumas, “que hasta entonces 
-habia sido juguete. .. . ; Hombres ya!” exclama Galddés, 

A raiz del suceso se habla mucho de “consagrar muchos ratos y no 
pocas pesetas a la curacién del cuerpo social.” Pero “tanta actividad, tanta 
charla, tanto proyecto de escuelas, de penitenciarias, de sistemas tedricos, 
practicos, . . . docentes y correccionales, fueron cayendo en el olvido, como 
los juguetes del nifio, abandonados y rotos ante la ilusién del juguete 
nuevo. El juguete nuevo de aquellos dias fué un proyecto urbano mas 
practico y ademas esencialmente lucrativo. Ocuparonse de él juntas y 
comisiones, las cuales trabajaron tan bien y con tanto espiritu de realidad, 
que al poco tiempo se alz6 grandiosa, provocativamente bella y monumental, 
toda roja y feroz, la nueva Plaza de Toros.”* 

Lamentando el descuido de la nifiez, dice el doctor Golfin: “Como la 
Nela hay muchos miles de seres en el mundo. ; Quién los conoce? ;Dénde ~ 
estan? Estan perdidos en los desiertos sociales . . . que también hay 
desiertos sociales ; estan en lo mas obscuro de las poblaciones, en lo mas 
solitario de los campos, en las minas, en los talleres. Frecuentemente 
pasamos junto a ellos y no les vemos, . . . Les damos limosna sin cono- 
cerles. .. .” La vida rota de Marianela “es un ejemplo del estado a que 
vienen los seres moralmente organizados para el bien, para el saber, para 


* El doctor Centeno, 11, 225-226. “ La desheredada, I, 117-118. 
™ La desheredada, I, 138-139. 
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la virtud, y que por su abandono y apartamiento no pueden desarrollar 
las fuerzas de su alma.”"* 

Y no se resuelve el problema de la orfandad y de la miseria infantil 
con asilos y sociedades benéficas. Este problema, dice el buen doctor, “no 
se resolvera nunca en absoluto, como no se resolveran tampoco los demas 
problemas sociales; pero habra un alivio a mal tan grande cuando las 
costumbres, apoyadas por las leyes . . . establezcan que todo huérfano, 
cualquiera que sea su origen . . . no reirse . . . tenga derecho a entrar en 
calidad de hijo adoptivo en la casa de un matrimonio acomodado que 
carezca de hijos. . . .” Y censurando a su cufiada, el doctor continua: 
“Entonces no gastariamos doscientos duros en comprar un perro, ni 
estariamos todo el santo dia haciendo mimos al sefiorito Lili.”™ 

En la obra de Galdés hay materia para hacer estudios separados de la 
mendicidad y de varias de las inmoralidades clasificadas por Raimundo 
en su Mapa moral. En el espacio que nos queda solo podré tocar dos de 
estos puntos. 

Hablando de inmoralidad politica, baste mencionar el caciquismo. Dice 
Galdés que en Espafia no hay elecciones sin caciques. “El cacique da y 
quita los miseros empleos que disfrutan los m4s pobres del pueblo; suyos 
son el cartero-peat6n, el secretario del Ayuntamiento, el peén caminero, 
el expendedor de objetos estancados. El cacique es quien, al hacer el reparto- 
de contribuciones, carga la mano al adversario, aliviando al amigo, de lo que 
se originan disgustos mil, y, a veces, porrazos y hasta pufialadas. Verdad 
que el tirano de la aldea, que tan grandes servicios presta al diputado, 
sometiéndole la localidad, agobia a éste con sus exigencias, hasta el punto 
de que muchos representantes del pais reniegan de la hora en que se 
metieron en tales lios.”"* Galdés, al despedirse del afio 1886, dice: “Hay 
males que no seran remediados por el afio que se aproxima ni por sus 
sucesores. El caciquismo, por ejemplo, es de tal consideracién entre las 
calamidades nacionales, que tiene remedio menos facil que los terremotos, 
las inundaciones y el cdlera,”* males que aquel afio visitaron a Espafia. 

Sobre la inmoralidad religiosa Galdés ha escrito muchas paginas, paginas 
en las que protesta contra el fanatismo, el clericalismo, y la irreligiosidad 
de sus compatriotas. 

Cree Galdés que la esencia de la religién es la caridad, el amor a las 
criaturas. Dios se nos manifiesta en nuestras relaciones humanas de amor 
y caridad. Dirigiéndose a Dios, dice Gloria: “No me es posible amarte 
como a un novio. No te veo grande, superior a todas las cosas sino cuando 
veo bajo tu sombra a los que he querido en el mundo.’”° Maxi en un 


* Marianela, Madrid, 211. ™ Marianela, 102-103. ™ Obras inéditas, III, 130-131. 
* Obras inéditas, III, 294-295. * Gloria, Madrid, II, 327. 
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momento de exaltacién dice refiréndose a Fortunata: “Adoro en ella lo 
ideal, lo eterno, y la veo no como era, sino tal y como yo la sofiaba y la 
veia en mi alma, la veo adornada de los atributos mas hermosos de la 
divinidad reflejandose en ella como en un espejo; la adoro, porque no 
tendriamos medio de sentir el amor de Dios si Dios no nos lo diera a 
conocer figurando que sus atributos se transmiten a un ser de nuestra 
raza.”** Y José Leén afiade, “El amor salva, el amor redime y prevalece 
contra todos los infiernos de aca y alla.” 

El espiritualismo de Galdés le lleva a menudo a condenar el positivismo 
reinante. Para librarnos de este ambiente malsano debemos acogernos a 
la verdad y tener el valor de deshacernos de nuestras faltas. Que el hombre 
puede regenerarse nos lo muestra el optimismo de Galdés. Dice Leén: “Si 
la conciencia humana no pudiera ennegrecerse y limpiarse como esta cara 
mia . . . no seriamos hombres, seriamos animales.”** 

Para terminar creo apropiada esta sentida y atinada observacién de 
Galdés sobre la patria. Habla el Amigo Manso: Es necesario distinguir 
dos patrias, “la patria apédcrifa de la auténtica, buscando ésta en su realidad 
palpitante, para lo cual conviene hacer abstraccién completa de los mil 
engafios que nos rodean, cerrar los oidos al bullicio de la prensa y de la 
tribuna, cerrar los ojos a todo este aparato decorativo y teatral, y luego 
darse con alma y cuerpo a la reflexién asidua y a la tenaz observacion.” 
Se necesita “echar por tierra este vano catafalco de pintado lienzo, y abrir 
cimientos nuevos en las firmes entrafias del verdadero pais para que sobre 
ellos se asiente la construccién de un nuevo y sdlido Estado.** 

Voy a dar fin a este breve ideario con un modesto tributo al gran 
novelista : 


A Galdés 


En novelas mas fieles que la historia, 
Dejé Galdés su Espafia eternizada 
Y traté con la pluma por espada 

Los vicios desterrar de la memoria. 
La patria real amé, no la ilusoria, 
Fijé con fe en el pueblo la mirada, 
Hablé por la nifiez abandonada 

Y el espiritu librar quiso de escoria. 
No es un Catén Galdés en la censura; 
Su tolerancia humana es cervantina 
Y el humor ennoblece su amargura. 
Como el sol en el agua cristalina, 

Se ve en su alma la bondad divina. 


™ Fortunata y Jacinta, IV, 438. * Los condenados, 51. 
*™ Mariucha, 121. * El Amigo Manso, Madrid, 74. 
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CONFERENCES ON THE TEACHING OF SPANISH 
AND PORTUGUESE* 


STEPHEN L. PiTcHER+ 
St. Louis Public Schools, St. Louis, Missouri 


As has been previously announced in earlier issues of H1spanta, the Na- 
tional Education Association, with the aid of a grant from the Office of Inter- 
American Affairs, sponsored during the first half of the 1944-1945 school-year 
a series of twenty-nine regional Conferences on the Teaching of Spanish and 
Portuguese. These Conferences were intended to help promote a better program 
of Inter-American education by providing opportunity for teachers, administra- 
tors, and other interested persons to consider means of improving the teaching 
of the two principal Latin American languages at all levels of instruction in the 
schools of the nation. 
The Conferences were held in connection with state-wide or regional meet- 
ings of state education associations or with meetings of organizations of teach- 
ers of modern foreign languages, in cooperation with college departments of 
education, public-school systems, Inter-American centers, and other groups 
interested in Inter-American education. The twenty-nine cities in which the 
Conferences. were held are distributed throughout most sections of the country. 
From October, 1944, to February, 1945, Conferences were held in the following 
places, with local sponsors as listed: 
Albuquerque, New Mexico, New Mexico Educational Association 
Austin, Texas, School of Education, University of Texas 
Birmingham, Alabama, Alabama Chapter of the American Association of 
Teachers of Spanish and Portuguese 

Bridgeport, Connecticut, Connecticut State Teachers Association 

Cleveland, Ohio, Cleveland Council on Inter-American Affairs and Northern 
Ohio Chapter of the American Association of Teachers of Spanish and 
Portuguese 

Denver, Colorado, Colorado Education Association 

Des Moines, Iowa, Modern Language Section, Iowa State Teachers Associa- 

tion 

Detroit, Michigan, Region One, Michigan Education Association 

Gainesville, Florida, University of Florida and Florida and Southeastern 


* A summary of a report on the Conferences (now in press and available late in 
August from the National Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., 
Washington 6, D.C.) written by Mr. Pitcher, who served as Director of the Confer- 
ences for the National Education Association. 

+ Mr. Pitcher is a former President of The American Association of Teachers 
of Spanish. He is now Secretary-Treasurer of the National Federation of Modern 
Language Teachers. 
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Florida Chapters of the American Association of Teachers of Spanish 
and Portuguese 
Indianapolis, Indiana, Modern Language Subsection, Indiana State Teach- 
ers Association 
Kansas City, Missouri, Missouri State Teachers Pee and Missouri 
Chapter of the American Association of Teachers of Spanish and Portu- 
guese 
Lewiston, Maine, Maine Teachers’ Association 
Lincoln, Nebraska, Department of Foreign Languages, District One, Ne- 
braska State Teachers Association 
Little Rock, Arkansas, Modern Language Section, Arkansas Education As- 
sociation 
Los Angeles, California, Los Angeles County Schools 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin, Modern Foreign Language Section, Wisconsin Edu- 
cation Association 
Nashville, Tennessee, Modern Language Section, Middle Section, Tennessee 
Education Association 
New Orleans, Louisiana, Galvez Chapter of the American Association of 
Teachers of Spanish and Portuguese 
New York, New York, American Association of Teachers of Spanish and 
Portuguese 
Omaha, Nebraska, Department of Foreign Languages, District Two, Ne- 
braska State Teachers Association 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, Philadelphia Public Schools 
Portland, Oregon, Oregon Chapter of the American Association of Teachers 
of Spanish and Portuguese and Portland Public Schools 
Richmond, Virginia, Virginia Education Association (special state-wide 
meeting ) 
Salt Lake City, University of Utah and Utah Council of Inter-American 
Affairs 
San Francisco, California, Northern California Chapter of the American 
Association of Teachers of Spanish and Portuguese and Oakland and 
San Francisco Public Schools. 
Seattle, Washington, Northwest Chapter of the American Association of 
Teachers of Spanish and Portuguese and Seattle Public Schools 
Springfield, Illinois, Illinois Education Association 
Topeka, Kansas, Kansas State Teachers Association 
Washington, D.C., Howard University 
With the cooperation of the Division of Education and Teacher Aids of the 
Office of Inter-American Affairs, the Division of Inter-American Educational 
Relations of the United States Office of Education, the Division of Cultural 
Cooperation of the United States Department of State, The American Associa- 
tion of Teachers of Spanish and Portuguese, and other agencies, the National 
Education Association was able to send to the Conferences, as discussion 
leaders and speakers, outstanding experts in the teaching of Latin American 
languages and in Inter-American cultural relations. Among the speakers sent 
to the conferences by the National Education Association were Frederick B. 
Agard of Princeton University, Francisco Aguilera of the Hispanic Founda- 
tion, Library of Congress, Mrs. Connie G. Brockette of the Office of Inter- 
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American Affairs, Graydon S. DeLand of Denison University, Henry Grattan 
Doyle of The George Washington University, W. S. Hendrix of The Ohio 
State University, G. R. Hernandez and Sturgis E. Leavitt of the University 
of North Carolina, John C. Patterson and Marjorie C. Johnston of the United 
States Office of Education, Joaquin Ortega of the University of New Mexico, 
José R. Palomo of the University of Colorado, Stephen L. Pitcher of the St. 
Louis Public Schools, D. P. Rotunda of Mills College, W. L. Schurz of the 
Division of Cultural Cooperation, United States Department of State, and 
Karl E. Shedd of Mary Baldwin College. These speakers were supplemented 
by many qualified local experts in these fields. 

Although the discussions and demonstrations had to do primarily with teach- 
ing methods and with teaching equipment, particularly with reference to 
Spanish and Portuguese, many other aspects of language teaching were in- 
evitably considered, including the place of foreign languages in our general 
program of education, improvement of language teaching conditions in general, 
and integration of language teaching with other areas of instruction. 

In general, discussion centered around the following problems: the place of 
language in the complete program of Inter-American education; objectives to 
be stressed today in language teaching; lessons learned from the Army Special- 
ized Training Program (ASTP) and other language teaching programs as- 
sociated with the war effort; the language curriculum; new teaching materials, 
particularly audio-visual equipment; Spanish in the elementary school; pre- 
service and in-service training of language teachers; and supervision of 
language teaching programs. 

While it is impossible to give in one short article a comprehensive detailed 
report of the numerous discussions ranging in length from half a day to two 
full days, in which hundreds of persons participated at twenty-nine Conferences 
held in as many different communities throughout the nation, we shall attempt 
to list briefly a few of the most important general principles on which there was 
rather complete agreement. 

With reference to the first of the problems listed above, it was readily 
agreed that the effective learning by many young people in the United States of 
the languages and cultures of the Latin American countries is an indispensable 
part of Inter-American education. That a considerable number of our young 
people must have a real opportunity to learn well in our schools at least one 
Latin American language should be recognized and means provided to achieve 
this end if genuine Inter-American cooperation is to be realized. 

For these young people the first objective of language study should be the 
acquisition of ability to understand the language when spoken and to speak 
it, not only because these abilities are highly desirable and necessary but also 
because they are bases for the acquisition of other abilities, such as reading 
and writing. Cultural appreciation and understanding may be developed at the 
same time if the study is based on cultural materials. 

There was general agreement that the use of the aural-oral approach to 
language study is necessary if the desired oral facility in the language is to be 
acquired, and that all of the objectives of the so-called “reading” method may 
be achieved more readily and effectively if the audio-oral approach is em- 
ployed. In the lower schools it is certainly the only approach likely to provide 
sufficient motivation to induce pupils to try to acquire any language ability. 
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Naturally, the foreign language work in the Army Specialized Training 
Program and in other intensive language teaching programs came in for a 
great deal of analysis and discussion at the Conferences on the Teaching of 
Spanish and Portuguese. While it was agreed that it would indeed be difficult 
to reproduce in any wholesale manner all of the conditions under which most 
of these classes were conducted, it was also agreed that much may be learned 
from a judicious examination of this important experiment. Thé ASTP experi- 
ment demonstrated, among many other things, that it takes a long time and 
much hard work, not a short time, to acquire, even under very favorable learn- 
ing conditions, a genuine command of Spanish, Portuguese, or any other 
foreign language. On the other hand, the experiment demonstrated conclu- 
sively that such a command of a foreign language can be acquired, given 
reasonably satisfactory conditions, motivation, organization, and effort. One 
of the most important of the lessons learned from the language teaching in 
the ASTP is that inter-student activity and practice are extremely important 
in any language class, large or small, if students are to learn to understand 
and speak a foreign language. 

Fortunately, many colleges are now conducting controlled experiments in 
which methods used in the ASTP are being applied and closely studied. It is 
expected that these experiments will be of very great value in determining the 
conditions under which we may hope to teach modern foreign languages more 
effectively in this country in the future. 

It was agreed that more adequate training must be provided for and required 
of our teachers, both pre-service and in-service training. School administrators 
must insist on teachers who are qualified. Teachers must show a satisfactory 
degree of proficiency in understanding and speaking the colloquial form of the 
foreign language. Teacher-training institutions will also have to train teachers 
to employ the methods which must be used if the aural-oral approach is to be 
applied successfully. That this proficiency may be acquired, both in the language 
itself and in the methods of teaching it, has already been effectively demon- 
strated in some communities in which well-organized and well-supervised 
language-teaching programs have been under way for some time. In-service 
training should be continuous and school-systems and teacher-training insti- 
tutions must provide opportunities for such training. 

The content of the curriculum must be adapted to the acquisition of ability 
to understand and speak the foreign language as the first objective and as 
the key to the acquisition of other language abilities. For Spanish and Portu- 
guese the background must be chiefly Latin America, not Spain and Portugal 
alone. Courses of study must be centered on oral practice, not on formal gram- 
mar and silent reading only. 

To supplement the efforts of teachers well-trained in the newer trends and 
points of view, we must have books and other materials that are in accord with 
these same trends and points of view. 

Adequate audio-visual equipment, some of which is already available, must 
be provided and used if desirable results are to be secured. Good maps with 
foreign texts, charts, pictures, films, slides, and records are among the things 
which must be available as essential equipment in any modern foreign language 
classroom. 

One of the principal problems which must be solved if we are to make it 
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possible for our young people to acquire a genuine command of spoken Spanish 
and Portuguese in our schools is to provide enough contact time in which to 
achieve this result. That some of the favorable conditions found in the ASTP 
can be reproduced in any school goes without saying. It is possible, for instance, 
even in high schools, to double the number of contact hours now usually devoted 
to in-school practice or to provide additional laboratory periods, as is done in 
the case of science and some other subjects. However, if the required amount 
of contact time cannot be provided in the two years normally devoted to the 
study of a language the only alternative is to increase the number of years de- 
voted to that study. 

In this connection there was great interest at many of the Conferences in 
the teaching of Spanish in the elementary grades, even in those communities 
where such programs are not already under way or contemplated. It is true, of 
course, that the teaching of Spanish in elementary schools is increasing rapidly 
in some areas. In fact, it seemed to be rather generally agreed that some pupils 
should have an opportunity to begin the study of a foreign language early, both 
for curriculum enrichment and as a means of enabling these pupils to spend on 
language study in school enough time to become genuinely competent in a 
foreign language at the earliest possible age. At a more mature age these pupils 
could then concentrate on courses with Latin American content, especially on 
the literature of Latin America. 

Integration of foreign language learning with other areas of study should be 
promoted and developed in an organized manner, not left to mere chance or 
accident, as is now usually the case. 

It was also agreed that expert organization and supervision of foreign 
language teaching programs is indispensable if we are to expect successful 
outcomes. This fact was very clearly demonstrated in the ASTP experiment. 
Careful and appropriate organization and coordination of teaching procedures, 
which can only result from expert direction and supervision, are undoubtedly 
required if living languages such as Spanish and Portuguese are to be taught 
successfully in any school. 

Through the cooperation of the Division of Inter-American Educational Re- 
lations of the United States Office of Education, the Office of Inter-American 
Affairs, and several local agencies, opportunity was provided at most of the 
Conferences for teachers and others to see the new materials which have 
recently been developed for use in the teaching of Spanish and Portuguese. The 
latest teaching films and records were also demonstrated at some of the Confer- 
ences. 





There are other forms of culture besides physical science, and I should be 
profoundly sorry to see the fact forgotten, or even to observe a tendency to 
starve, or cripple, literary or aesthetic culture for the sake of science.—T. H. 
Hux ey, in his Scientific Education (1869). 
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STUDENT EXCHANGE FOR “AIR-AGE” TEACHING 
IN HIGH SCHOOL 


SAMUEL W. NEWMAN 
Central High School, Valley Stream, Long Island, New York 


The “air age” has become a cliché, and it is trite to emphasize the popularity 
of post-war travel. Newspaper and magazine readers—which means the entire 
nation—accept the newly-shrunken dimensions of the globe and are now 
lighting candles of inquiry in the musty corners of the world’s economic and 
social edifice. We are coming to accept the concept that foreign people are 
more people than foreign; that all of us are somehow related; that the time 
has come for us to get together and speak of cabbages and kings and a number 
of things. 

World social and economic questions do not immediately involve us as 
teachers of foreign languages, except in that these questions can be neither 
asked nor answered without our intervention, Hitherto, as a profession we 
have been content with supplying an avenue for interchange of intelligence, 
or at least working in that direction. But with changing times we must re- 
adjust our aims. We must not only prepare our people to understand the 
foreign tongue, but also to understand the foreign mind and heart. We are 
involved in what appears to be a matter of pedagogy—a shift in learning 
emphasis from the page and the eye to the voice and the ear—but it is really 
something much more profound. Thoughtful people are more keenly aware 
than ever before of the importance of understanding and cooperating with 
the other peoples of the world. The first step is for us to help our students 
to evaluate their own personal experiences, reactions, and conventions in 
terms of foreign standards. I believe that only in this way can we reach true 
understanding of the peoples of the world. 

Bound up with the schoolroom is the criticism of the South American 
movie fan that the “Colossus of the North” produces a citizen who evaluates 
life exclusively in terms of dollars and cents, whose artistic self-expression is 
limited to “doodling” in the phone booth while waiting for his number. And 
our idea of the “Latin” is equally silly. 

To help bring about a wholesome, complete understanding between us and 
foreign peoples and concomitantly to heighten effectively the pupil’s motiva- 
tion in his language work, I propose an exchange of pupils on the high-school 
level between communities in this country and abroad. Exchanges have been 
carried out on the college and university levels, but not yet, to my knowledge, 
on the high-school level. Formerly it was a matter of giving certain individuals 
the opportunity to study abroad; I would bring the advantages of such an 
exchange to the entire community by way of the high school. We cannot send 
an entire school abroad, but we can send a pupil representative, and we can 
receive one (or more) in return. 

The American boy would live at the home of the Mexican (or Peruvian 
or Guatemalan) boy, and the American (I mean estadounidense) parents 
would take the Spanish-speaking visitor into their home, This allows for 
something approximating home conditions abroad for the boys. Natives can 
be of more effective service to a youngster abroad than his own parents. And 
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the parents, knowing their own child is in a similar situation, will be as 
helpful to the visitor as they would be to their own son. Also, this sort of 
exchange eliminates the matter of expense for food and lodging. In addition, 
the boys can observe, as in no other way, the daily living habits of a foreign 
people. Both here and abroad, the boys would meet people on a basis they 
could achieve in no other way. It’s like acquiring a genuine uncle and aunt 
abroad. 

On account of the publicity involved, it appears to me that “good neighbor 
relations” would lead transportation companies to cooperate in this project 
to the extent of supplying transportation. Moreover, these companies need 
in their own businesses the services of competent men with bilingual training, 
and this exchange would provide a source of personnel. In any case, I believe 
the boys involved would need be put to no expense whatever. 

An adolescent boy might feel homesick or lonesome. Naturally. So I'd 
suggest sending two from our own community and expecting two in return. 
The two boys would not live together, but they would be close enough so that 
they could get together during free time. But we'd like them to spend most of 
their time with people who speak only the foreign language. 

In school, they would do their best, using the foreign language as their 
medium of learning, to keep up with their classes. We assume that they 
would not get so much algebra, for example, as they would at home; but they 
would get what I feel to be more important: an understanding through first- 
hand experience of foreign people. The teachers would be free to have the 
guests tell in English or Spanish about their own reactions to what they see, 
make comparisons, and in general bring the foreign country into the class- 
room, In the language class the foreign student could be called on to discuss 
home customs and school procedures. He might lead drill exercises in language 
(or act as a modified sort of informant, such as was used in the ASTP courses). 
He might appear on assembly programs, participate in school-club activities, 
and the like. 

Outside of class, the student ambassadors would be prepared to participate 
in all sorts of social activities. The pupil would for the time become a public 
servant, and while giving of himself would at the same time be storing up a fund 
of experiences he would later digest at his leisure. Also, he would be expected 
to send letters to his classmates back home—letters to be used in history, 
mathematics, and other classes, as well as in the language classes. He would 
be motivating the entire school, not just for language, but for learning in all 
related fields, which include the entire curriculum. On his return, he would 
be on call by the several organizations in his school and community to share 
his experiences through informal talks. 

Obviously, much is involved in working out a plan of exchange, and it 
would probably have to await the end of the war, It is not too early, however, 
to start thinking about something of this sort. It calls for the active cooperation 
of a number of people and organizations. It calls for setting up detailed plans 
concerning selection. of pupils for the exchange, preparation of the young 
people for an entirely new experience, preparation of a program for them 
to follow, establishment of communication with communities abroad, and the 
like. 

The question will arise as to the wisdom of allowing a youth to miss the 
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amount of information and skill he would have attained at his own school 
had he not left for a foreign country. These skills can, I believe, be made up 
later. College authorities would probably accept foreign experience in lieu of 
school points for the purpose of college entrance. High-school authorities 
would probably waive the number of points lacking for graduation, or accept 
a similar number of points from the foreign school, granted as a matter of 
courtesy, if the exchange pupil should be unable to complete his examinations 
satisfactorily. Only the brightest students would be acceptable for this purpose, 
and it is reasonable to assume that time spent in foreign content-classes would 
not be entirely wasted in terms of subject-matter mastery. 

The major drawback is hesitation on the part of parents to allow their 
children to leave home. Parents of girls would be even more hesitant, so the 
project should be limited to boys. Perhaps if the project were presented as a 
civic or community activity it would make the parents feel that their sons 
would be honored by being selected to represent their community, and through 
it the United States abroad. 

By achieving this one step we could bring tremendous motivation to an 
interest in and a study of foreign people. We teachers would thus be making 
a significant contribution to the achievements of our profession in the “air age.” 


KODACHROME SLIDES OF LATIN AMERICA 


FLorENCE ARQUIN 


Director, Kodachrome Slide Project, American Council on Education, 
Washington, D.C. 


The Kodachrome Slide Project, recently completed, was sponsored by the 
Office of Inter-American Affairs in cooperation with the American Council on 
Education. Its purpose has been to provide visual aids to stimulate the study of 
Latin America and to contribute to the development of a discriminating ap- 
preciation of the cultural patterns existing in these countries today. 

A master file of more than fifteen hundred slides has been assembled (see 
attached list). These slides represent thirty-three subjects, are organized into 
educational units, and are accompanied by a teacher’s manual. 

The Kodachrome slide was selected as the medium for this project because 
we believe that the visual aid is the obvious and most logical solution to the 
current needs in this country at the present time. In addition, the element of 
color provides an aesthetic, emotional, and psychological response resulting in a 
richer and more profound experience. It is an indispensable element—indis- 
pensable to life and to the portrayal of the total reality of things seen. The 
visual aid at its best helps to associate new ideas with familiar ones; promotes 
interest; aids in overcoming the obstacles of distance and language; imparts 
clarity to written and verbal explanations; directly shortens the time required 
for the learning process, and is becoming more generally recognized and used 
in our schools. 

In preparing this material two obvious needs have been called to our atten- 
tion, the one for materials which can be acquired by institutions building up 
their own permanent files, and the other for agencies interested in using these 
materials on a loan basis. With this in mind, eleven institutions have been 
selected (see attached list) which will act as depositories for duplicates of the 
master file. Each will service its own region and make these materials available 
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on a loan basis. The American Council on Education plans to sell, on a non- 
profit making basis, other duplicates of the entire collection or of individual 
units to meet the specific interests of agencies collecting Latin American ma- 
terials for a permanent file. 

The choice of subjects included in this preliminary master file has been en- 
tirely conditioned by the limitations of materials available in Kodachrome in 
this country at the present time. Although these units are neither as repre- 
sentative nor as comprehensive as we hope they may eventually become, never- 
theless they should be of great value. The following institutions and private 
collections are represented in the master file: The Chicago Museum of Natural 
History; The Museum of Modern Art, New York City; The Brooklyn Mu- 
seum; The Philadelphia Museum of Art; The Art Department of the Uni- 
versity of Texas, Austin, Texas; Pan American World Airways; Taca Air- 
ways; the Press Division of the Office of Inter-American Affairs; Mr. Julien 
Bryan; Dr. John Furbay; Florence Arquin; Dr. Dudley Crafts Watson of the 
Art Institute of Chicago; Dr. Robert C. Smith of the Library of Congress. 


KODACHROME SLIDE SEQUENCE 
Number of Number of Number of 


Sequence Title Slides Title Frames Maps 
1. Hunting Unusual Plants in Guatemala 47 2 
2. Guatemala 79 2 
3. Cartagena 31 2 
4. Brazil Builds 44 2 
5. Native Markets of Latin America 50 2 
6. Rubber in the Amazon Basin 24 2 
7. Native Life in an Amazon Village 31 2 
8. Housing in Latin America 54 2 
9. Mexican Churches (Colonial) 81 2 
10. Colonial Painting in Mexico 24 2 
11. Contemporary Mexican Painting 80 2 
12. Contemporary Mexican Murals 69 2 
13. Popular Arts in Mexico 35 2 
14. South America—The Land 83 2 1 
15. Agriculture in South America 88 2 1 
16. Mining in South America 46 2 
17. Transportation in Latin America 75 2 2 
18. Weaving in the South American High- 
lands 39 2 
19. Bolivian Highland Costumes 45 2 
20. Indian Costumes in Latin America 49 2 1 
21. Indian Life in the Lowlands of South 
America 19° 2 1 
22. Indian Life in the Highlands of South 
America . 46 2 1 
Pre-Conquest Civilizations in Latin America 
Valley of Mexico (88) (11) (8) 
23. Middle Culture 9 3 2 
24. Teotihuacan 12 2 2 
25. Tula-Toltec 32 3 2 
26. Aztec 35 3 2 
Western Mexico (33) (3) (1) 
1 


27. Tarascan 33 3 
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Number of Numberof Number of 


Sequence Title Slides Title Frames Maps 
Southeastern Mexico (54) (6) (2) 
28. Monte Alban and Mitla 33 3 1 

29. Totonac 21 3 

Maya First Empire—Honduras (21) (3) 

30. Copan 21 3 
Maya Second Empire—Yucatan (65) (5) (3) 
31. Chichén Itz 39 3 2 
32. Uxmal 26 2 1 
33. Inca Culture in Peru 29 3 1 
1,429 75 22 


Total Number of Slides and Title Frames, 1,526 


The thirty-three sequences will be available nationally on loan from the follow- 
ing depositories : 

The Division of Inter-American Educational Relations, United States Office 

of Education, Washington 25, D. C. . 
The Institute of Latin American Studies, University of Texas, Austin, 
Texas. 

Oregon State System of Higher Education, Portland Extension Center, 
Portland, Oregon. 

The Pan American Society of Massachusetts and Northern New England, 
Inc., Boston, Massachusetts. 

The Pan American Union, Washington, D. C. 

The Philadelphia Museum of Art, Division of Education, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. 

The Rocky Mountain Council on Inter-American Affairs, Denver, Colorado. 

The Southern California Council of Inter-American Affairs, Los Angeles, 
California. 

The Southern Council on International Relations, University of North 
Carolina, Chapel Hill, N.C. 

The State University of Iowa, Extension Division, Iowa City, Iowa. 

The Art Institute of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois. 

The American Council on Education retains the master file and duplicate sets 
will be sold on a non-profit basis. 

The slides will be available this fall. The total number of slides for each 
sequence is indicated and the cost will be approximately fifty cents per slide. 
These slides will be sold only in units. For further information, address The 
Kodachrome Slide Project, American Council on Education, 744 Jackson 
Place, Washington 6, D. C. 


FURTHER REFLECTIONS ON SER AND ESTAR 


FREDERICK S. SPURR 
Blewett High School, St. Louis, Missouri 


Since my “New Rules for Ser and Estar” appeared in the October, 1939 
issue of The Modern Language Journal, several other articles on this subject 
have appeared in the same periodical and in Hispanta. Most of these have 
treated the use of these Spanish auxiliaries from a philosophical rather than 
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a technically grammatical viewpoint. In general, they have stressed the 
attitude governing the speaker in the choice of the verb employed with 
predicate adjectives, and have shown that this depends on whether the 
condition is regarded by the speaker as normal or acquired. 

The “New Rules” were intended as a simple and practical—indeed, nearly 
“fool-proof”—guide for secondary-school students, without reference to the 
underlying psychological implications. It might not be uninteresting to analyze 
these rules to discover any possible relationship between them and the more 
profound ideas expressed by such writers as William E. Bull, Dwight L. 
Bolinger, and William Moellering. 

As stated in The Modern Language Journal (xiv, 43) “as a result of many 
years’ experience in teaching Spanish to high-school students, the author has 
found one fundamental defect in all textbooks that have come to his notice 
in the treatment of the verbs ser and estar. This is that all such texts convey 
the mistaken impression that the pupil should primarily base his decision as 
to which verb to employ on the degree of permanency involved.” Hence the 
three rules, which may be summarized by stating that ser is always used with 
a predicate noun or pronoun, estar is always used to express location, and 
only as a last resort, should one consider permanency. This last point is the 
substance of Rule Three, which says, “When neither Rule One nor Rule Two 
will apply, use ser to express relatively permanent or inherent ideas, and estar 
to express relatively temporary or accidental ideas.” 

These rules attracted some favorable attention and were reprinted in 
Las Américas. Of the three rules, only the last offers any particular difficulty ; 
and paradoxical as it may seem, it is the reader rather than the writer of 
Spanish sentences who might find the usage perplexing. From that point of 
view, the emphasis in Rule Three shifts from the opening words preceding 
the verb use to the adverb of degree, relatively. This word was deliberately 
chosen to convey the thought that many ideas that we might at first be 
inclined to regard as temporary,—such, for example, as ideas of wealth, 
poverty, or youth—may be considered by the Spanish writer or speaker as 
comparatively enduring. In other words, as any of the recent writers on 
the subject would doubtless agree, the choice of the verb meaning to be would 
depend on the subjective concept as to the normality of the attribute. Here 
we may encounter an apparent contradiction, inasmuch as it would on the 
surface appear that riches are acquired rather than inherent; but on second 
thought, we realize that aside from such an exception as a Ziegfeld or a 
La Borda, most people are rich or poor during a sufficiently prolonged period 
of time to entitle them to regard their riches or their poverty as a normal 
condition. Furthermore, youth, although in retrospect it is seen to have been 
all too fleeting, seems to its possessor as almost eternal; and certainly, old age, 
once acquired, becomes one’s normal and henceforth permanent state. 

Perhaps a clearer understanding of the subjective concept governing the 
use of ser or estar may be obtained from the origin of these verbs. Ser* is of 
course the Spanish development of the Latin verb sum— infinitive esse—and 


* The infinitive ser, of course, and such forms as sea, come etymologically from 
Latin sédére, not esse. 
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estar was originally the Latin sto—infinitive stare. Now the real meaning of 
esse is to be, to exist, to have one’s being; and stare means to stand, not only 
in space, but to stand out or take one’s place mentally, as well as physically. 
Strangely enough, the Portuguese have come to feel that whatever per- 
manently stands somewhere is existing rather than standing, and so they use 
ser for permanent position, and also, perhaps more logically, with past 
participles to express a more permanent resultant state, as in O telhado é 
coberto com telhas (The roof is covered with tiles) in contrast with, O telhado 
esté coberto de neve (The roof is covered with snow).! In French, there is 
no confusion between étre and se tenir, any more than in German between 
sein and stehen, or in the corresponding English verbs. In Italian, however, 
although one may nearly always use essere for to be, it is permissible, never- 
theless, to substitute stare in many sentences, and vocabularies usually give 
to be as well as to stand as a meaning of the latter. In such expressions as 
Come sta? (How are you?) stare is required; and in sentences like Jo non sto 
comodo (I am not comfortable) and Noi stiamo alla tavola (We are at the 
table) it can readily be seen that stare is used like the Spanish estar to express 
temporary state and “place where” respectively.” 

These comparisons with Portuguese and Italian usages show that the real 
distinction between the two Spanish verbs depends on their derivation from 
the original Latin. It would seem that this clarifies their use in such 
expressions as Es (meaning Ernesto es) orgulloso .. . es muy triste, quoted 
by Mr. Moellering in The Modern Language Journal (xxviii, 598). ~~ 

Bearing in mind the origin of these verbs, we should perhaps find few 
constructions not self-explanatory. Of these, possibly some represent, as 
Professor Hespelt suggests in Hispania (xxvi, 221), “a careless use” in- 
fluenced by an author’s having lived “among English-speaking people.” Others 
may be due to the caprice of men of genius who, like Dickens or Trueba, 
deviate from and sometimes transcend the laws of language by which lesser 
writers are bound. Such authors are said to write in moments of inspiration 
thoughts and expressions which even they cannot later interpret. 

Aside from such possible peculiarities in the choice of these verbs, there 
is one other potential cause of confusion, due to the frequent substitution of 
ir for estar. Now inasmuch as the preterite and imperfect subjunctive forms 
of ir are identical with those of ser, it is not unreasonable to suppose that 
such forms as fué and fuésemos may sometimes mistakenly be regarded by 
the reader as derived from ser when they are really intended by the writer or 
speaker as forms of ir. Is it not possible that this would explain the word 
fueses in Mr. Moellering’s quotation from Valle-Inclan, in which the priest 
says, “No me habian dicho que fueses borracho!—Si estés borracho, anda a 
dormirla.”? Mr. Moellering thinks that the priest alters his conception “from 
one in which borracho was constituent to one in which borracho was phaselike.” 
(The Modern Language Journal, xxviii, 602.) This may be the explanation, 
but is it not simpler to suppose that fueses is from ir and used to represent 
estuvieses and to suggest the same idea as the estés which follows? In La 


* Williams, E. B. Introductory Portuguese Grammar, 28. 
* Russo, J. L. Elementary Italian Grammar, 113-115. 
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imitacién, Trueba says “El sefior cura iba ya muy adelantado en su sermén,” 
using iba for estaba, but with a slight suggestion of going as well as of being.® 
May this not be the case in the passage quoted from Valle-Inclan? 

In conclusion—although there can be no real conclusion to the speculations 
that may arise from the countless shades of thought expressed or implied in 
the devious uses of ser and estar with predicate adjectives where the other of 
the two verbs might sometimes at first glance seem more reasonable—I would 
say that the foregoing reflections were prompted by the numerous interesting 
and scholarly discussions of the uses of ser and estar which have appeared 
since October, 1939. They have suggested a reexamination of the “New Rules” 
and have led to the confirmation of the author’s belief that these rules are still 
comprehensive and adequate for practical purposes, and when more fully 
analyzed, expanded, and applied to individual passages in Spanish literature, 
they can account for the choice of verbs, unless the selection was made care- 
lessly, ignorantly, or capriciously; unless, also, the writer intended to use 
neither ser nor estar but ir. These meditations suggested to the writer certain 
considerations as to the origin of these verbs and the corresponding usages 
in other Romance languages, which may perhaps contribute something to the 
clarification of the subject. 


*Short Stories by Antonio de Trueba, edited by John Van Horne, Chicago: 
Benjamin H. Sanborn and Company, 1932, p. 6, 1. 1. 





THEY NEED TRAINING IN FACTS BEFORE 
EXPRESSING OPINIONS 


Generalizations are dangerous, but I am wondering whether it may not 
always be so that most discussion should be left to men of factual training. 
I don’t suppose it would be practical to bring up every little boy or girl as a 
physicist or chemist, But everybody who means to come out into the world 
and be articulate ought to serve an apprenticeship. In that period, however, 
long or short, the neophyte should rigorously eschew opinion. He should be 
trained to put one little fact after another and keep his yap shut.—The late 
Heywoop Broun, in his column “It Seems to Me” (one of the last of his arti- 
cles). 


“Foreign Languages for the ‘Air Age’!” 
“Foreign Languages for Global Peace!” 
“Americans, Awake to Language Needs!” 
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WHY EDUCATION FOR INTER-AMERICAN 
UNDERSTANDING ?* 


Bess GoopyKooNntTz 
Assistant Commissioner of Education, United States Office of Education, 
Washington, D.C. 


All over our country, children and young people, college students, and other 
adults are learning about the other American Republics. Not so long ago South 
America was only another one of the continents, usually sandwiched into 
geography between Europe and Asia. The Spanish language was a not-alto- 
gether-respectable substitute for the study of Latin, French, or German; and 
Latin American history and literature were to be found in rare colleges and 
universities but not at all in the high schools, But things are different now. 

At all levels and in practically all subject-matter fields there are opportunities 
for the study of our American neighbors. Beginning in the primary grades, the 
purpose is usually to develop a feeling of friendliness and goodwill toward the 
children of the other American Republics. Such themes as these are common: 
“Holidays in the Other American Republics,” “Around a Mexican Market,” 
“Homes of Our Neighbors,” “Customs of the Children in the Other Americas.” 
Such centers of interest lead to an understanding of the background of things 
children have seen, tasted, played with, or enjoyed in other ways. 

In the intermediate grades, children are ready for organized study of the 
American Republics with factual information developed in connection with 
problems that cut across subject-matter lines. Such problems are organized into 
units of work having to do with the basic problems of living—food, clothing, 
shelter, transportation. In each unit, opportunities are found to compare ways 
of living in North and South America. Woven into the units are the geographic 
factors, the historical background of the continent and certain individual coun- 
tries, the political organization, and simple interpretations of the interrelation- 
ships among all the American Republics. 


INCLUSION OF APPROPRIATE SUBJECT-MATTER 


Upper grades of the elementary school often undertake comprehensive 
studies of several representative countries. At this level economic relationships 
can be emphasized, but the social background continues to be important. In 
the high schools, units of great variety, strong interest, and social value, are 
frequently inserted in existing courses in a variety of fields. 


* Address at Inter-American Education Conference, National College of Education, 
Evanston, Illinois, May 1, 1945, Reprinted from Education for Victory, vol. iii, no. 23 
(June 4, 1945), pp. 1-4. 

* Bathurst, Effie G. and Mackintosh, Helen K. Inter-American Education. A Cur- 
riculum Guide. U. S. Office of Education Bulletin 1943, No, 2. 
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Rare in fact is the subject which can find no way, no appropriate way, to 
include a Latin American emphasis. For example, in American history parallel 
events are studied for both continents. A course in problems in democracy 
introduces consideration of the other American Republics whenever it fits in 
naturally and logically. Courses in world literature, American literature or 
modern literature make a place for the literature of the other Americas by 
means of comparisons and contrasts. Sometimes, to be sure, whole new courses 
are introduced as electives, Latin American history, Latin American music, or 
Latin American literature. The most common emphasis, however, is through 
the inclusion of appropriate subject-matter in existing courses. 

The study of the languages of Latin America has become popular both in 
school and out and enrollments have skyrocketed in recent years. Indeed it 
has raced through the schools like a fever. Statistics from colleges showed 
an increase for 1944 of fourteen per cent in the study of Spanish over the year 
before, with a total of 81,000 students as compared with 54,000 in French, the 
nearest competitor. Possibly it is more surprising still that more than a hundred 
colleges and universities are now offering courses in Portuguese. Though no 
recent figures are available on language enrollments in the high schools, there 
is good evidence that more students are now taking Spanish than either French 
or German. This is certainly a reversal of the situation of former years. 

Even in the elementary schools we find an unprecedented emphasis on learn- 
ing to use the language of one’s foreign-speaking neighbors. The teaching of 
Spanish in the elementary school has developed on a fairly large scale in Texas, 
New Mexico, Florida, and California, where children actually do have Spanish- 
speaking neighbors. For the past three years in Texas, elementary-school pupils 
have been offered Spanish from the third grade through the eighth. State 
adopted textbooks are furnished and a state course of study has been published. 
Today more than 300,000 pupils in the elementary schools of Texas are in- 
cluded in this program. New Mexico offers Spanish from the fifth grade up. 
In 1943 Spanish was introduced from the kindergarten through the sixth grade 
in the Los Angeles city schools. About two hundred and fifty elementary schools 
in that city and others in various cities of Southern California provide classes 
in Spanish.” 

It is interesting to note that throughout this expansion of language teaching 
some important changes are taking place. We have always admitted to being 
poor linguists in this country, but we have had no particular sense of shame 
about this. Why did we need to know his language? We stayed at home for the 
most part, and people who came from abroad to live here wanted passionately 
to use our language, Actually languages have been academic for most people. 
Now we begin to see things differently. Every day more people are seeing 
other folks with whom they want to talk but who use languages other than our 
own. People are coming to see us. We—millions of us—are going to see them— 
in Russia, Italy, France, China, and Spanish America. At last languages have 
meaning, social usefulness. 

This change is reflected in current methods in language classes. For one 
thing there is first attention to using the language—to speaking it. Further, 


* From data collected by Marjorie Johnston of the Division of Inter-American Edu- 
cational Relations, United States Office of Education. 
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so far as Spanish is concerned, there is an emphasis on language as it is used 
in the countries to the South of us rather than that of traditional Spain. And 
very importantly, greater stress is given to the introduction of content per- 
taining to the American peoples of Spanish speech, so that the language classes 
contribute to the basic purpose of Inter-American understanding. 


VARIETY OF STUDENT ACTIVITIES 


Not only in more or less formal instruction, but in the widest possible variety 
of student activities the cultivation of interest in things Inter-American has 
colored the walls of our schoolhouses, spiced up the plays and pageants pre- 
sented by students for their own and the public’s enjoyment, spanned the 
oceans and scaled the mountains to establish means of correspondence between 
students of different countries, tickled the palates of the students and their 
parents with Latin American food and accustomed their ears to Latin Ameri- 
can music, 

Typical of these student activities are the Pan American Clubs which are 
increasing so phenomenally in the high schools of this country and also, sur- 
prisingly, in Latin American countries. Clubs which have constitutions, Spanish 
names, officers, and regular programs are often the best possible means in a 
high school to stimulate the interest of those who are not meeting Latin 
America in any other way, Through the clubs, correspondence with boys and 
girls in other countries develops apace. A letter from two boys recently came 
to our Office asking in polite and formal terms that we arrange for some “pen 
pals for them.” Proving that human nature is the same everywhere, they ap- 
pended a postscript which read. “P.S. If it is convenient, we should like them 
to be blondes.” 

But if the elementary and secondary schools have made remarkable changes 
in their practices in regard to Latin America, the teachers colleges have also 
shown a truly statesmanlike zeal in preparing the oncoming teachers to do a 
better job than their predecessors could. They have also extended their oppor- 
tunities for in-service training of teachers through institutes, demonstrations, 
lending libraries, workshops, and other means. Many teachers today are doing 
a good job primarily because of their strong interest in Latin American studies 
and a conviction of their importance. There is no safe substitute, however, for 
the thorough and consistent study of the geography, history, literature, and arts 
of the other American Republics if we are to do a thoroughly consistent job 
in the years to come. Teachers colleges all over the country are “tooling up” 
for this purpose. 

Colleges and universities too have shown a surprising virility and com- 
mendable promptness and initiative in providing opportunities for Inter-Ameri- 
can studies. Departments have added new courses in Latin American history, 
literature, art, political science, and so on. Also they have pooled their scattered 
resources into institutes, or Latin American curriculums, so as to provide con- 
centrated training. They have labored hard at the difficult job of training 
specialists to serve specific needs of the Latin American countries—in tropical 
agriculture, medicine, engineering; in railroading, mining, and manufacturing. 
They have not neglected to enlarge and improve as rapidly as possible their 
language departments, and several of them have pioneered in preparing. per- 
sons to teach English abroad as a foreign language. 
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Possibly this is enough to show the tracks of the seven-league boots the 
schools and colleges have been wearing these last few years. They have made 
significant and rapid progress in intercultural studies. They have centered 
their best thought and their generous resources on helping students to know 
more, to think more accurately, and to feel more kindly about the people of the 
other Americas—their purposes, their problems, and their triumphs. But the 
question is,s WHY? Why all this apparently sudden interest? Is it only to 
modernize and vitalize a neglected part of the course of study? Or is it what 
the tolerant layman sometimes refers to as one more of the educators’ cur- 
riculum fads? Or is everybody doing it—government, industry, travel agencies, 
chambers of commerce, with the schools only joining in? 

The Axis countries have had another explanation. Cynics in our own country 
have waited for the current to shift. Even our truest friends in some of the 
Latin American countries have been puzzled. Some of them delicately asked 
a member of our staff when he was visiting them what this burst of Inter- 
American energy meant. They remembered, they said, the upsurge of interest 
during the last war. They remembered, too, how quickly that interest sub- 
sided, how we took our toys and went home and settled ourselves comfortably 
in isolated comfort. They asked our colleague, “What will you do this time?” 
He replied indirectly by saying, “Let me tell you what the schools and colleges 
are doing in my country.” Then he described at some length these same activi- 

ties which I have been referring to and when he had finished they said, “It is 
a good answer. If you were interested only in the current situation, if you had 
only present interests to be served, you would not waste time on children now 
in the elementary school. The fact that you are working with the generation 
to follow us in international responsibility convinces us that you are planning 
not just for the present; you are looking to a better future through the under- 
standings which you are now developing.” 

What is it then we expect to secure through this Inter-American understand- 
ing in the years to come? 


INTER-AMERICAN UNDERSTANDING A MEANS TO 
PERMANENT SECURITY 


Some say it is security. We must go back much more than a hundred years 
to trace the ideals and the efforts of all of the American Republics to achieve 
and maintain both individual and collective security. We incline sometimes to 
look back only as far as the Monroe Doctrine, to say that here for the first 
time was the policy publicly stated that we want peace, stability, and security 
for this hemisphere, and that we do not wish to be interfered with by outside 
powers. 

It is often assumed that this statement represented the policy only of the 
United States. But Ezequiel Padilla, the distinguished Mexican Secretary of 
Foreign Affairs, makes it clear in his book entitled Free Men of America that 
this is a doctrine “which in its essentials . . . has at all times had the support of 
all Latin America, ever since the beginning of its fight for liberty.” He goes 
on to quote from statesmen of South and Central American countries as far 
back as the illustrious Venezuelan, Francisco de Miranda, who said in 1797 
that “the time had come to inaugurate a new America, united by common inter- 
est in a vast brotherhood.” 
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Collective security then has been an ideal of the American Republics for 
more than one hundred and fifty years. Its recent rephrasing by our own 
illustrious statesmen in expounding the Good Neighbor Policy represents the 
conviction of the general public. 

There is no need to reiterate the point that we live so near each other now- 
adays that we must be either friends or armed enemies. We are closer now to 
any and all of the countries of Central and South America than were the 
separate colonies of our own Colonial Period. The other day Lockheed’s four- 
engine three-tailed plane called Constellation came from Seattle, Washington, 
to Washington, D.C., in a few minutes more than six hours. Distance is almost 
nonexistent, 

The American countries have long since decided they do not want to be 
armed camps. Therefore, as one of the principal accomplishments of the recent 
Mexico City conference, the Act of Chapultepec, as Nelson Rockefeller sum- 
marized it, “gave security to the hemisphere by agreement to meet aggression 
both from within and without the hemisphere, with all the sanctions at their 
command including armed force.” Not only this but the decisions “placed the 
American nations in the forefront in support of an international security 
organization.” Inter-American understanding as a means to permanent security 
ranks high among the reasons for the schools’ current emphasis on Inter- 
American education. 


TOWARD PROSPERITY 


Then there are those who see prosperity as an outcome. For decades, South 
and Central America have been looked at with greedy eyes by individuals, 
corporations, and even nations. Its undeveloped resources have coaxed invest- 
ment funds. The slow development of these resources by their owners has 
tantalized a nation which has raced across its own frontiers and through its 
own resources in the short space of three hundred years. The United States is 
blest among the nations with such an outpouring of wealth in its natural 
resources as astonishes the world. Its minerals, soils, varied climate, power 
and timber, combined with the inventiveness of its people, are nowhere 
matched. No other nation approaches the United States in the might of its 
resources or the degree of its self-sufficiency. 

Having said this, we must nevertheless account in some way for the howls 
of anguish which we have heard from time to time in the last few years as 
one more of our precious privileges fell by the wayside. “What! only one cup 
of coffee? And no sugar in it?” “Why no pepper on the table?” “When will 
there be rubber for tires?” “I need some quinine.” “Why can’t we get all the 
shoes we want?” And so on, as fats and oils, tin, rope, nickel, and many other 
things we have long taken for granted were suddenly snatched away from us. 
Only then did we realize that we were dependent upon other countries for 
these things. Other and more serious lacks than coffee and sugar have shown 
up while we have been building a mighty war-machine. 

Now we know more surely and sadly than before that economic sufficiency 
and prosperity must depend upon a sharing of resources. It is not a simple 
matter of arranging to get what we don’t own. It is a complicated matter of 
seeing to it that the countries from which we wish to secure resources have 
the means of producing them, the means of securing from us what they need, 
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and the opportunities for exchange. If a nation cannot exist half slave and 
half free, neither can a community of nations long exist half prosperous and 
half in poverty. 

The development of collective prosperity opens up some problems we had not 
thought much about before. For example, we meet in some of the countries to 
the South of us a reaction against the mechanical processes which have 
meant so much to us and an inclination to cling to the artistic and individualistic 
processes of their traditions and culture. You remember Mrs. Morrow’s story 
of finding a beautiful chair in the shop of an artisan just outside Mexico City 
and of bargaining to get a dozen of them for her dining room. The maker was 
willing to sell the chair but was aghast at the idea of making a dozen just alike. 
He would sell the one chair for five dollars, but a dozen of them could not be 
bought for twelve times five dollars. It became progressively not easier and 
cheaper as would be the case in this country, but harder for him to make so 
many chairs all alike. He would have to charge more for each succeeding chair 
because of the boresomeness of making so many just alike. Mass production 
and business principles run head on into a psychology different from our own, 
but collective prosperity does not mean the same patterns for every nation. 

Again in this land of plenty we had not thought much about the problems 
of those countries which are dependent upon a single crop or industry. There is 
need for thorough understanding of the truly serious hurdles in the way of 
international collaboration on business and industrial matters. Trained intelli- 
gence, not sloppy sentimentalism, is needed. 


CULTURAL ENRICHMENT AN OBJECTIVE 


There are those also who say that Inter-American understanding and co- 
operation has as one of its principal objectives the cultural enrichment of our 
own and other lands. We are heavy consumers of culture in this country, 
particularly if we can buy it. Mexican silver, tin, pottery, blue glass, and 
blankets have been purchased in huge quantities during these recent years. 
They are obvious testimony to our better understanding of the arts and crafts 
at least of one of our neighbors. 

Our consumption of the other cultural products of the Latin American 
countries has been considerably slower. Nevertheless opportunities to hear 
music of the South Americans, to see their pictures, and to read their literature, 
are now fairly available to all of us. If there has been a wider acceptance of 
the quaint and the primitive, it is already giving way to a growing recognition 
of their modern cultural contributions and to sincere appreciation of their 
leadership in certain fields, such as architecture and design. in this matter of 
cultural enrichment, particularly, can education for Inter-American under- 
standing secure immediate rewards and at the same time lay the basis for con- 
tinuing benefits to all of us. 


BASIS FOR COOPERATIVE PEACE 


Security, prosperity, and enrichment of living—all these three are good 
reasons for the schools’ greater emphasis on Inter-American studies. They 
should in themselves be sufficient justification for the increased time in school 
schedules, the further investment of funds in materials and equipment, the 
emphasis placed on the training of teachers. But there is another reason which 
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fills our minds and intrigues our spirits at the present time. It is the hope 
that the experience of the American States in studying their problems together 
and arriving at common agreements will serve as a basis for the establishment 
of a cooperative peace, not only for our hemisphere but for all the world. We 
must hope that from what the schools and colleges are now doing in Inter- 
American education will come facility and objectivity in thinking through the 
dificult problems of world-relationships. 

It has taken a long time, but we know now that the solidarity of the American 
Continent is not enough, good as that is. Other areas loom as large on our 
horizon today as do the Americas—the Far East, the Near East, the little- 
known areas of the Pacific, the Mediterranean, and Canada. All these permeate 
our thinking; how can we know them better so that together we can plan the 
peace to which we look forward? Inter-American education has been a sort 
of laboratory for this—a way of demonstrating that it is good to know each 
other; that if individually the people are thinking straight and feeling right 
about each other, national and international relationships can be peaceful and 
productive. 

There is a story which says this in a different way: 

“The young daughter was very boisterous, and her father wanted it quiet, 
so he could read. He clipped a large war map from the paper, tore it up into 
bits like a jigsaw puzzle, and told his daughter to sit down and put the map 
together again. This, he thought, would keep her occupied for several hours. 

“The little girl was delighted and took the handful of torn paper. In just a 
little while she was back, the map all neatly arranged and perfectly put together. 
‘See here, Daddy; here it is!’ she shouted; as she ran up to him with the map 
on a magazine. 

“Her father was much surprised. ‘Well, how in the world did you do it so 
quickly ?’ he asked. 

“ ‘Well, you see,’ she replied, ‘there is a big picture of a man on the other 
side, and so I just put him together and turned it over. You see, Daddy, if the 
man is right, the world comes out all right, too.’” 





WE NEGLECT THE TRADITIONAL SUBJECTS 
“AT OUR PERIL” 


To raise a hue and cry against subjects is to pour out the baby with the 
bath. The traditional subjects stood for an educational value, which we neglect 
at our peril. .. . If we may assume that the purpose of teaching is to liberate 
the intelligence of the pupil, it appears that we must go into “logical organiza- 
tion” and beyond it. The pupil must acquire some capacity for thinking as the 
specialist thinks; and, in addition, he must see the bearing of the subject on 
the question of absolute standards.—Boyp H. Bopg, Professor of Education, 
Ohio State University, in his Progressive Education at the Crossroads. 
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THE KEBLER ADDITION TO THE DON QUIXOTE 
COLLECTION* 


FRANCISCO AGUILERA 
Assistant Director, Hispanic Foundation, Library of Congress, 
Washington, D.C. 


The Cervantes collection at the Library of Congress, already worthy of 
note for its extent and quality, has increased in stature and usefulness as the 
result of a munificent gift from Mr. Leonard Kebler, the distinguished biblio- 
phile, who last August presented the Library with a score of editions of Don 
Quixote de la Mancha. The original Spanish and seven other languages are 
represented in the thirty-seven volumes of this gift. English is represented 
with the largest number of editions and volumes—nine and nineteen, respec- 
tively; Spanish, with three editions of one volume each; French and German, 
with two one-volume editions; Danish, Dutch, Italian and Portuguese, with 
one edition for each language, ranging from one to six volumes. 

The title page of the 1605 Valencia edition reads: El ingenioso hidalgo don 
Quixote de la Mancha. Compuesto por Miguel de Cervantes Saavedra... 
Impresso con licencia, en Valencia, en casa de Pedro Patricio Mey, 1605. 
This is one of the various editions published in the very first year; its main 
characteristic is the abundance of arbitrary emendations and insertions of 
words and phrases. To give just one example, where the authentic text reads 
“y avisassen a su padre, de su hallazgo,” this edition tautologically says “y 
avisassen a su padre, haciéndole saber de su hallazgo.” 

Quite different, as to authenticity, is the Madrid edition of 1608, issued by 
the same Juan de la Cuesta who first printed the book, which contains the 
revised text upon which many important editions have been founded. Ticknor 
states that “having received the final corrections of Cervantes, [it] has been 
followed ever since and is one of the most sought for and valued.” Whether 
it was or was not corrected by Cervantes himself (Fitzmaurice-Kelly, 
like Cortején, strongly doubts it), its textual importance has been acknowledged 
time and time again, as in 1797, when the erudite Pellicer used it as the basis 
for his notable edition, so often reprinted, and a century later, when Mon- 
taner y Simén issued it in facsimile. In 1884, together with the first edition of 
the Part II, it was sold in London for 210 pounds sterling. Its extreme rarity 
is evidenced by the fact that the well-informed Leopoldo Rius only knew, in 
1895, of eight extant copies of it. 

The third Don Quixote in Spanish, recently presented to the Library, is a 
1611 reprint of the 1607 Brussels edition, which wisely corrected many of the 
typographical errors of the second Madrid edition and boldly altered the text 
where Cervantes had committed contradictions, such as letting Sancho Panza 
ride on his donkey, even though it had already been stolen. The Brussels text 
is also worthy of mention because the first English translation, that of Shel- 
ton, was founded on it, which is a fact of importance in determining the 
injustice of charges that Shelton had followed an Italian version, when the 
truth was that both he and the Italian translator had used the Brussels text. 


* Reprinted (abridged) from The Library of Congress Quarterly Journal of Cur- 
rent Acquisitions, vol. ii, no. 2 (February, 1945), 11-22. 
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This 1611 reprint was the last edition of Part I of Don Quixote published 
before the appearance of Part II and of the first rendering into a foreign 
language. 

The first foreign version referred to above started Don Quixote on its 
career as one of the world’s best-loved classics. It was the work of Thomas 
Shelton, who, presumably in 1607, Englished the Spanish story “in the space 
of forty daies: being thereunto more than halfe enforced, through the im- 
portunitie of a very deere friend that was desirous to understand the sub- 
iect.” Its title page reads: Tue History oF THE VALOROVS AND WITTE KNIGHT- 
ErraANt, Don QvIxoTe OF THE MANCHA. TRANSLATED OUT OF THE SPANISH. 
LONDON, PRINTED BY WILLIAM STANSBY, FOR ED. BLOUNT AND W. BARRET. 1612. 

This is a finely-preserved copy of the “true” first edition of Part I, in the 
English language. The 1612 edition has been known to dealers in rare books 
for only a little over fifty years, Until 1892 the undated edition of 1620 was 
credited with being the first. The majority of the twenty-odd known copies 
are in the United States, as pointed out by E. B. Knowles, Jr., in an article 
published in The Papers of the Bibliographical Society of America (third 
quarter, 1943). One of them has long been in the possession of the Library of 
Congress, but the Kebler copy, which it is now the privilege of the Library to 
own, will not find its place in th: shelves of the Rare Book collection as a mere 
duplicate adding nothing but pecuniary value. On the contrary it enhances the 
merit of the existing copy, owing to the fact that these two copies of the same 
edition are not absolutely identical. As Mr. Knowles explains in his article, 
copies of the same issue were apt to vary from each other in seventeenth- 
century England because of the “vagaries” of printing at that time. The exist- 
ing “Congressional copy,” for instance, is the third highest in degree of cor- 
rectness of the seventeen examined by Mr. Knowles. The new copy given by 
Mr. Kebler to the Library is the one that has the largest number of variants. 
Students of early typography would be interested in comparing the two copies 
of Shelton’s Part I that the Library now owns, 

The four editions described so far (three in Spanish and one in English) 
have in common the absence of any notation to the effect that they are not the 
whole work but simply the first part. It wasn’t until Part II appeared (1615) 
that it became necessary for publishers to become more specific. This is what 
one finds exemplified in two other rare items included in the Kebler gift. They 
are two volumes bound in red morocco. The same engraved title page is used 
for both, except for the words “The first parte” in one and “The second parte” 
in the other. The main title in both engraved title pages is: THe History oF 
Don-Qvicuote. Only the second volume has an additional printed title page. 
This reads: 

Tue Seconp Part or THE History oF THE VALOROUS AND Witty KNIGHT- 
Errant, Don QUIXOTE OF THE MANCHA. WRITTEN IN SPANISH BY MICHAEL 
CERUANTES : AND NOW TRANSLATED INTO ENGLISH. LONDON, PRINTED FOR EDWARD 
BLOUNT. 1620. 

Authorities now agree that the undated “first parte” described above was 
published in 1620 also. For a long time it was thought to be the 1612 first 
edition of Shelton’s work. In this respect it is interesting to note that on the 
back of the red morocco binding of this first volume the date 1612 (instead of 
1620) was printed in gold by a former owner. If this volume is the second 
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edition of Part I, the second volume is the first edition of Part II. This 
combination has been called by rare book collectors and dealers “the first com- 
plete edition of Don Quixote in English” or “the first edition in English of 
the complete work,” inasmuch as the first volume was a reprint, necessitated 
by the fact that when the second part of Don Quixote was finally offered to 
the English public eight years had elapsed since the publication of the begin- 
ning of the story. However, the first dealer who had the good luck to own a 
combination of the first editions of both parts emphasized that what he had 
for sale was “the genuifie first edition of the complete work” (one such com- 
bination sold at the end of the last century for 106 pounds sterling). The Li- 
brary of Congress has owned for some time one of these so-called genuine 
combinations, physically in the form of two-volumes-in-one, bound in old calf. 

It is a source of pride for England’s Hispanophiles that their country was 
not only the first to translate Don Quixote but also the most insistent in im- 
proving the quality of the translation. This shows sound scholarship as well as 
discrimination on the part of the reading public. The Shelton translation and 
six other items in the Kebler set presented to the Library of Congress bear 
witness to the fact emphasized by James Fitzmaurice-Kelly that since early in 
the seventeenth century England “has been foremost in paying tribute to an 
amazing masterpiece.” 

The six items referred to are all first editions of new English translations 
which appeared in the course of three quarters of a century—those by John 
Stevens, 1700; Peter Motteux, 1700-1703; Charles Jarvis, 1742; Tobias Smol- 
lett, 1755; George Kelley, 1769; and Charles Wilmot, 1774. Two of these 
translations, those by Motteux and Jarvis, enjoy as much prestige as, or even 
more than, the old reliable Shelton, as attested by countless reprints and 
adaptations through the eighteenth, nineteenth, and present centuries. 

The Kebler copies of these eighteenth-century translations are all unusual 
both on account of their rarity and because of their fine physical condition. 
The Library is also very fortunate that the 1612 Shelton translation donated 
by Mr. Kebler should be such a perfect copy, whereas the British Museum copy 
is “imperfect; wanting the title page and the fourth leaf, which have been 
supplied in photographic facsimile.” 

The Stevens translation of Shelton (or rather, revision, only “partly new 
translated from the original”) appeared in 1700. It is illustrated with thirty- 
three copper plates, engraved from the Brussels Spanish edition of 1662. It 
may be noted in passing that the latter was considered the earliest illustrated 
edition of Don Quixote until it became known in 1895 that its plates were a 
reproduction of those in the first Dutch edition, which will later be described 
in more detail. The Stevens version did not meet with great success; it has 
only merited one reprinting, dated 1706, which is the one represented at the 
British Museum and the New York Public Library. 

The Motteux translation (1700-1703), highly praised by J. Ozell, who in 
1719 published a revision of it after examining the best Spanish texts, enriches 
the Library’s Cervantes collection in a four-volumes-in-two arrangement. 

The Charles Jarvis translation’s first edition is in two handsome volumes, 
with sixty-eight plates. This famous translation was published for the first 
time in 1742 and for over the one-hundredth time in 1926. The Kebler copy 
includes the ninety-page Life of Cervantes written by Gregorio Mayans y 
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Siscar, His Catholic Majesty’s Library-Keeper and “the most eminent scholar 
of the age.” The Life, in this copy, as in that owned by the British Museum, 
has a separate title page dated 1738. 

Smollett’s translation (1755) is preceded by an account of the author’s life, 
written by the translator himself, and is illustrated with twenty-eight copper 
plates, including some designed and engraved by William Hogarth. Leopoldo 
Rius, the eminent Spanish Cervantist who owned more than five hundred 
editions of Don Quixote, says in his authoritative critical bibliography of 
Cervantes (1895) that Hayman—the artist to whom he seems to attribute the 
authorship of all the plates—was not successful in his interpretations because 
his characters “are not at all Spanish.” In regard to the iconography of Don 
Quixote it is not amiss to quote what a Venezuelan critic says in a recent book 
about the true likeness of “the Knight of the Sorrowful Countenance” : “Any- 
one who knows El Greco well realizes that every figure painted by this painter 
of souls was a portrait of Don Quixote.” 

The George Kelly and the Charles Henry Wilmot translations (1769 and 
1774 respectively), which complete the English section of Mr. Kebler’s gift to 
the Library, were works of no consequence, the former because it was nothing 
but “Motteux reprinted, with insignificant alterations” (to quote Fitzmaurice- 
Kelly), the latter because it was “a free translation, looked at with indifference 
by the literary people,” as Antonio Palau points out in his Manual del librero 
hispano-americano, and to make matters worse, an abridgement. Neither of 
them seems to have been reprinted. The Kebler two-volume set of Wilmot 
has the Preface to Part II misplaced; whoever did the binding placed it before 
the Preface to Part I, in the first volume. Another set of Wilmot that the 
Library has had for some time also has the two prefaces in the first volume, but 
in reverse order. 

It may be pertinent to explain that in addition to the seventeenth- and 
eighteenth-century translations that the Library acquired in the past and 
those with which it has recently been favored by Mr. Kebler, there is a con- 
siderable collection of later English versions such as those by James Duffield 
(1881), John Ormsby (1885), and Henry Edward Watts (1888), as well as of 
valuable illustrated editions such as the one that contains fifteen etchings by 
George Cruikshank (1833) and the 1906-1907 edition illustrated by the Spanish 
artist Daniel Urrabieta Vierge. The Library also has the four-volume edition 
of the Jarvis text revised by Mary Smirke and published in 1818, with fifty 
engravings from pictures painted by Robert Smirke, a de-luxe edition which 
aroused the admiration of the critical Rius. John Ormsby’s work deserves 
special mention, since it has been called by G. T. Northup “the best translation 
of Don Quixote into English,” while the much-quoted Fitzmaurice-Kelly states 
that “Mr. Ormsby came as near his original as any translator can hope to 
come.” 

It is obvious from the account above that the Library is now in an ideal 
position to serve anyone who might became engaged in a study of the English 
translations of Don Quixote. So little has been done in this respect and so 
many rash generalizations on the subject have been made that a scholar well 
versed in the language of Cervantes and in stylistics has a fine opportunity to 
make a significant contribution. 

French is another one of the twenty-odd languages into which Don Quixote 
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has been translated. It is represented in Mr. Kebler’s munificent gift by the 
following volumes: the third edition of César Oudin’s translation of Part I, 
dated 1620, and the second edition of F. de Rosset’s translation of Part II, 
dated 1622. These were the first French translators of Cervantes’s novel. As 
Rosset anticipated Shelton by two years, in regard to the Part II, France was 
the first country to read the complete Don Quixote in a foreign tongue. Oudin 
and Rosset were to be the forerunners of a score of French translators of the 
Spanish classic (this high number possibly surpasses that of English trans- 
lators). 

The work that ought to be mentioned next, in order of seniority, is the first 
Italian translation of both parts of Don Quixote, given by Mr. Kebler to the 
Library. It comprises two volumes, dated 1622 and 1625 respectively. The 
translator, Lorenzo Franciosini, used as a basis for Part I the Spanish edition 
published in Brussels in 1607, just as Shelton had done fourteen or fifteen 
years before. The poems inserted by Cervantes in this first part were not 
rendered into Italian, but left in the original Spanish. Those in Part II, how- 
ever, were translated. 

Mr. Kebler has given to the Library a copy of the extremely rare second 
edition (1648) of the first German translation (no copies are known of the 
first edition, which, according to reliable bibliographical sources, appeared in 
1621). In the translator’s note at the beginning it is explained that the work will 
consist of four volumes. However, he did not go beyond the first volume, which 
includes only the first twenty-two chapters of Part I. The present copy lacks 
the two title pages that originally went with it; there is, however, a substitute 
second title page written in longhand, with faulty spelling. This edition was 
the first to include plates. Another German item in the Kebler gift is a repro- 
duction of this 1648 edition, made in Hamburg in 1928. In it one naturally finds 
the missing title pages mentioned above. 

The first Dutch translation, published in 1657, was the work of Lambert 
Van den Bosch, who modestly used only the initials “L. V. B.” in the title page. 
This has the distinction of being the first complete Don Quixote with plates. 
These plates have been reproduced a great many times, as for instance in the 
Brussels edition of 1662 which, until 1895, was considered the earliest illus- 
trated edition. The Kebler gift to the Library comprises only one of the two 
volumes of this work—the first, containing Part I. 

There are two more translations in the thirty-seven volume gift which is 
the subject of this description. One is the first edition of the first Danish 
translation, by “the beautiful Charlotta Dorothea Biehl,” who inserted a dedi- 
cation written in French to a gentleman from Barcelona, Don Manuel Delitala, 
to whom she owed the privilege of having become familiar with the Spanish 
original. The date of publication was 1776. The other translation is the first 
Portuguese edition in six volumes, published in Lisbon in 1794. Sefior Givanel 
Mas thinks that the anonymous translator used as a text the 1608 Madrid 
edition to which we have referred before. An interesting fact is that the 
poems inserted by Cervantes in his novel are given in the original Spanish 
in the Portuguese Dom Quixote, just as they are in the first part of the 
Italian Don Chisciotte. 

Lest we fail to make clear that the only justification for the present ac- 
cumulation of bibliographical facts is the interest evidenced by man through 
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the centuries in one of the great creations of the human spirit, we should like 


to end this rather dry account with these lines of Archer Milton Huntington, 
“a scholar and a friend of scholars”: 


Shall deeds of Caesar or Napoleon ring 
More true than Don Quixote’s vapouring? 
Hath wingéd Pegasus more nobly trod 
Than Rocinante stumbling up to God? 


THE (BRITISH) HISPANIC COUNCIL 
Viscount Davipson 
[Evrror’s Nore. The following summary of the general aims of The Hispanic 
Council, the British semi-official agency that has been doing such effective work in 
Latin America, is an excerpt from the inaugural speech of the Right Honorable 
Viscount Davidson, P.C., G.C.V.O., C.H., C.B., the President of the Council, at the 
first general meeting of the Council held recently in London. It is reprinted from the 
February, 1945 issue of Latin American World, official organ of the Latin American 
Society of Great Britain, now in its twenty-sixth year of publication. It is one of the 


most interesting journals that comes to my desk. Lord Davidson has had a distin- 
guished career on the British Foreign Service.] 


The Hispanic Council was founded with the full approval of the Foreign 
Office, the Board of Trade, the Ministry of Education, the Ministry of Infor- 
mation and the British Council. It is a non-political and non-trading entity, 
incorporated as a Company limited by guarantee and having no share capital, 
with its registered offices at 7, 8, and 9, Finsbury Circus, E.C.2. Its chief aim 
is to promote a closer relationship between the British Empire and the Spanish- 
speaking nations. It owes its inception to the belief of some industrialists, 
closely associated with Latin America, that Great Britain, in the interests of 
her relations with the Spanish-speaking Republics, must give more evidence 
of her interest in those countries, and of her determination to become better 
acquainted with their language, literature, and history, no less than with their 
vast possibilities of economic expansion. The Council’s first act was to prepare 
a Memorandum to the Minister of Education advancing the claims of Spanish 
on four grounds—educational, cultural, political, and commercial. 

The Spanish language is spoken by 110 million people. Over four-fifths of 
these people inhabit eighteen countries of Latin America. The importance of 
this vast market must be well to the fore if we are to increase our export trade, 
as is essential, in the post-war period. The Hispanic Council believes it there- 
fore to be imperative that Spanish should become a principal, not a secondary, 
language in more of our schools and universities. 

The Hispanic Council’s initial work is of two kinds. First, it proposes to 
provide, for the post-war period, a large number of potential teachers of 
Spanish, so that, when the call for Spanish in the schools comes from all over 
the country, as come it must, it will not go unanswered for lack of the requi- 
site men and women. 

Secondly, the Council is endeavoring to make the importance of Spanish 
more widely known in this country. A book giving the case for Spanish has 
been written by the Educational Director, Professor Allison Peers, and pub- 
lished under the title “Spanish—Now.” 
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The work accomplished by the Council in its first year of existence must be 
considered as no more than an anticipation of its eventual programme. This 
cannot be fully launched until conditions generally are more normal. 

The Council will endeavour to keep prominently before the Government 
and general public the importance to Great Britain of her trade relations with 
the Spanish and Latin American markets, and will cooperate with all bodies, 
official and unofficial, concerned with those territories. The activities of the 
Council are receiving increasing attention in the Press of Latin America. 

Our aims are necessarily of a long-term nature. Up to the present the work 
has been financed by a small group of Sponsor Firms, but now a steady and 
increasing income is needed for the furtherance of our objects. A cordial invi- 
tation is therefore extended to every firm with an interest in trade with Spain 
and the New World—of such vital importance to this country—and to all 
individuals of wide vision, to take a financial and personal part, by membership 
or otherwise, in furthering the work and objects of the Council. 





[Professor E. Allison Peers, editor of the Bulletin of Spanish Studies, who recently 
completed twenty-five years of service as Professor of Spanish at the University of 


Liverpool, was honored by the Hispanic Council at ceremonies described in the same 
issue of Latin American W orld.] 


Professor Allison Peers, who has made a great reputation throughout the 
Spanish-speaking world for his pioneer efforts to extend the study of the Span- 
ish language and literature, was honoured with a presentation by the Hispanic 
Council on his completion of twenty-five years as Professor of Spanish at 
Liverpool University. The Spanish Chair at Liverpool is the oldest professor- 
ship of Spanish at any British university. 

Viscount Davidson, who presided, praised Professor Peers’s work as Di- 
rector of Spanish Studies of the Hispanic Council, whose aim, he said, was to 
encourage the knowledge of the Spanish language, literature, and culture, and, 
incidentally, to train large numbers of students who will either enter the British 
diplomatic service or will become commercial representatives in Spain and 
Latin America, 


AMERICAN HIGH-SCHOOL STUDENTS “TURN THEIR EYES 
TOWARDS LATIN AMERICA” 


American high-school students are turning their eyes towards Latin America 
in the belief that Inter-American relationships will be progressively closer in 
the future and that Latin America will offer job opportunities for them, as 
representatives of North American business. These attitudes are strikingly 
revealed in a recent poll during which more than a thousand interviews were 
conducted by the Institute of Student Opinion under the sponsorship of 
Scholastic Magazine. 

The poll question, answered by 55,309 senior and junior high-school students 
representing all sections of the United States, asked: “If, upon graduation 
from high school, you could have a travel scholarship or be an ‘exchange 
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student’ in another country for a year after the war, which of the following 
would you choose ?” 

National tabulation results show that twenty-seven per cent of the student 
voters would choose a South American country or Mexico, Countries receiving 
the next highest percentages were France (fifteen per cent), Great Britain 
(ten per cent) and Germany (eight per cent). 

Reasons for the students’ choices, obtained by interview during the conduct 
of the poll, indicate the students’ belief that Latin America will play an im- 
portant réle in the post-war world, both in international relations and in trade, 
and that the United States should continue to strengthen the bonds between the 
Americas. 

“In addition to the Latin American interest shown in the poll, there was 
strong evidence of youth’s idealism and humanitarianism,” said M. R. Robinson, 
publisher-editor of Scholastic Magazine, in announcing the poll results. “The 
boys gave Germany thirteen per cent of their votes and, in interviews, ex- 
plained that they were eager to go to Germany in order to teach the Germans 
how to live a democratic life and turn their scientific skills and energies towards 
peaceful pursuits. 

“The girls,” Mr. Robinson continued, “gave both France and China a rela- 
tively high percentage of their votes and, when interviewed, said that they 
wanted to see and know these countries, so that they could take part in the 
rebuilding of areas devastated by war.” 

Percentage results of the national tabulation are as follows: 


Total Combined Boys Girls 
A South American country 21% 17% 24% 
France 15% ‘12% 17% 
Britain 10% 9% 11% 
Germany 8% 13% 5% 
Canada 7% 9% 5% 
Australia 6% 9% 4% 
China 6% 4% 7% 
Mexico 6% 4% 7% 
Russia 5% 6% 4% 
Scandinavia 3% 2% 3% 
An African country 2% 3% 2% 
India 2% 2% 2% 
Other choices 9% 10% 9% 


The Institute of Student Opinion conducted the poll through its membership 
of 1265 senior and junior high-school newspapers throughout the country. 
After the poll had been taken in their respective schools, students were inter- 
viewed as to the reasons for voting as they did. Representative reasons for 
their choices of certain countries are the following: 

“South America will play a big part in the post-war world. Pan American 
relations will be more important than ever and there will be good opportunities 
in varied fields of employment, due to increased trade between the Americas.” 

“Mexico is one of our closest neighbors and, the better acquainted we are 
with their ways of living, the better we can get along together.” 


, 
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“Because the British are our allies, we should know more about them—in 
the interests of international cooperation.” 

“I'd like a travel scholarship to post-war France to study the country and 
the people and perhaps to help with the reconstruction of war-torn areas.” 

“Germany has caused so much strife that I’d like to know the German people 
in order to see what makes them click and to help show them the values of a 
democratic government.”—Release from Institute of Student Opinion, spon- 
sored by Scholastic Magazines, 220 East 42d Street, New York 17, N.Y. 


UNITED STATES OFFICE OF EDUCATION LOAN PACKETS 
ON INTER-AMERICAN SUBJECTS 


Through its loan service the United States Office of Education makes it 
possible for teachers and school administrators to examine many valuable and 
timely materials which have been classified according to the subjects listed 
below. The loan packets contain bibliographies, source lists, magazines, pictures, 
maps, games, units and courses of study, program outlines, skits, descriptive 
booklets, conference reports, reprints of articles, questionnaires, and other 
materials ranging in difficulty from elementary grades through college. Ma- 
terials in the packets found suitable after examination may be ordered from 
publishers, source and price being indicated on each item. Packets may be 
borrowed for three weeks without cost to the borrower except return postage. 
The packets average about four pounds in weight. Return postage, depending 
upon zone, amounts to fifteen to forty cents on each packet. Request should 
be addressed to the Division of Inter-American Educational Relations, United 
States Office of Education, Washington 25, D. C. 

Teachers’ Materials: 

(Packet Number) 


1. Sources of Instructional Material 
2. Education of Spanish-Speaking Children 
Materials for Elementary and Secondary Schools: 
. Hispanic Countries and Cities 
. Brazil 
Social Studies 
. Music 
Art 
Literature 
. Spanish for the Elementary School 
. Beginning Spanish (Secondary School) 
11. Intermediate Spanish 
12. Plays, Pageants, and Programs 
13. Pan American Club Organization 
14. Pan American Club Activities 
Materials for College Students and Adults: 
15. Economic Problems 
16. Current Political and Social Problems 
17. Development of Pan Americanism 
18, Education in Latin America 


SOMPNAMAW 
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OTHER SERVICES OF SPECIAL INTEREST TO TEACHERS OF 
SPANISH OR PORTUGUESE 


The following setvices may be obtained from the United States Office of 
Education, Federal Security Agency, Washington 25, D. C., by addressing a 
request to the Division of the Office indicated in each case. 


Division of Inter-American Educational Relations 


A number of pamphlet materials, units of study, bibliographies, and other 
teaching aids are published by this Office, and others published elsewhere are 
also distributed. There are materials for all levels and on all subjects of Inter- 
American interest, including the languages of the American nations. Such ma- 
terials are sent free upon request to teachers, librarians, and school adminis- 
trators; the supply is not adequate to meet the demands of students. 

In addition to the preparation and distribution of instructional materials, 
the Division of Inter-American Educational Relations offers the following 
services of interest to teachers of Spanish: 

Information service. 

Consultant service for workshops and conferences. 

Speakers on Inter-American educational relations. 

Pan American Club news and suggestions for sponsors. 

Teacher exchanges. 


Library Service Division 

The following exhibits are available on loan, at no expense to the borrower, 
and may be requested by superintendents, principals, supervisors, librarians, or 
other authorized individuals affiliated with educational institutions. The ex- 
hibits, packed in a box which serves both as shipping box and display case, 
include books, flags, handcraft, maps, posters, photographs, and other sup- 
plementary materials: 

Our Neighbor Republics. 

Art in the Countries South of Us. 

Lands and Peoples. 

Spanish Language. 

Portuguese Language. 


Educational Radio Script and Transcription Exchange 


The radio scripts are for the use of educational and other non-commercial 
organizations wishing to produce good educational programs on the air. One 
organization or individual may borrow six single scripts and two volumes of 
scripts for a period of three or four weeks. The scripts are available on loan 
only. Transcriptions are for sale. 

Brave New World, twenty-six programs bound in four volumes. A series 
of dramatic broadcasts in which the history of Latin America is developed 
around the lives of great leaders, statesmen, educators, poets, and artists. 

Pan America Calling, sixteen scripts bound in two volumes. A series of 
dramatizations on the history, geography, natural resources, industries, and 
culture of the American republics, 
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Mexico—Land of Silver, script for one thirty-minute program. The story 
of Mexico’s silver from the days of Cortés to recent times. 

This New World of Peace, script for one twenty-minute program. A program 
commemorating the fiftieth anniversary of the founding of the Pan American 
Union. Also in transcription: one sixteen-inch disc for special slow-playing 
equipment, $3.75. 

Our Hispanic Heritage, from the series Americans All, Immigrants All. A 
set of three twelve-inch records for ordinary phonographs, $4.75. Or one six- 
teen-inch record for special slow-playing equipment, $3.75. 

The official biweekly publication of the Office of Education is Education for 
Victory, which may be obtained from the Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. Subscription, $1.00 per 
year. One section is devoted to news about Inter-American education and 
another lists recent publications of the Office of Education and other govern- 
mental agencies. 


JOB PROSPECTS IN LATIN AMERICA: OPPORTUNITIES 
FOR SPECIALISTS* 


Many Americans, thinking of peacetime jobs and how best to utilize their 
war-learned skills, are eying Latin America as a place where they might set 
themselves up in business or get ahead quickly. They are counting on typical 
American drive and ingenuity to make places for themselves in the expected 
boom south of the Rio Grande. They feel they can step in to fill an obvious 
demand for outside help and be thanked for coming. 

Actually, the picture is not that rosy. Job opportunities are expected to be 
available for many more than the fifty thousand Americans now resident in 
Latin America. But those opportunities must be made. They are not to be had 
for the asking. 

Qualifications. On checking with United States Government agencies and 
firms active in Latin America, the prospective worker finds that he must meet 
certain conditions to get ahead. The important ones are: 

He should make a career in Latin America somewhat like Foreign Service 
officers in the State Department. That means living the everyday life of his 
neighbors. It does not mean living only for the day when he can get back to 
the States to spend his money or buy a home as so many Americans abroad 
now do. It is the difference between working and living with and off the Latin 
Americans. 

In some instances, going abroad under such circumstances may mean ac- 
cepting new citizenship. There are many small towns in each of the twenty 
American republics where Americans can settle as engineers, salesmen, man- 
agers of small plants, where they can be their own bosses, and where they 
will find the people, climate, and surroundings that may induce them to set up 
permanent residence. This practice has been followed mostly by the British, 
Germans, and Italians. To a large extent it was responsible for the close asso- 


* Reprinted, with permission, from The United States News, an independent weekly 
magazine on national affairs (2201 M Street, N.W., Washington 7, D.C.) for Sep- 
tember 22, 1944, p. 50. 
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ciation held by these countries with Latin America, For Americans, it is a 
new way to participate in the coming Hemisphere development. 

He must know the language, preferably both Spanish and Portuguese (and 
French in Haiti). Latins may laugh at an American’s mistakes in speaking 
their language, but they laugh with him so long as he is trying to fit into their 
way of life. Americans who will not learn the language must do business 
through intermediaries. They will never earn the all-out admiration and co- 
operation of Latin Americans. 

He must have special skills not available locally. Greatest demand will be 
for scientists, medical men, engineers, managerial experts, specialists in trans- 
portation, manufacturing, and construction. These skills are typically Amer- 
ican, have received a tremendous impetus during the war. __ 

The day is past when Americans can fill purely clerical jobs abroad, The 
large American companies in Latin America have trained national employes 
to take over clerical and routine positions. Also, many countries require equal 
pay for equal work. This usually restricts Americans to work they alone can do. 

United States firms, The question arises whether to work with an American 
company, usually in mining, petroleum, power, or communications, or to set up 
in business for oneself. United States firms provide the security of regular 
pay, paid vacations, and free travel. Many also furnish living and recreational 
facilities where groups of Americans work together away from similar local 
facilities. These often are colonies where Americans live apart from Latin 
Americans and have little contact with them. 

Many may prefer to work on their own, or in partnership with one or more 
other Americans or Latin Americans. There is great opportunity for combina- 
tions sales-service agencies for United States machinery and heavy consumer 
goods. Many towns, especially as transportation improves, will need water- 
works, power plants, clinics, local factories for making bricks, cement, bottles, 
bags, shoes and other goods. Many hold opportunities for individual enterprise. 

Some problems. Latin America is meeting this need for specialists by train- 
ing her own nationals, many of them in this country. This has ousted Ameri- 
cans from some jobs they used to fill, such as drillers and junior petroleum 
engineers. The outlook is that post-war expansion will more than make up for 
this. Also, experience has shown that normal turnover and advancement usually 
permit those Americans desiring to remain abroad to keep their jobs. In short, 
job opportunities exist for those qualified and willing to accustom themselves 
to new surroundings abroad. 





“Foreign Languages for the ‘Air Age’!” 
“Foreign Languages for Global Peace!” 
“Americans, Awake to Language Needs!” 
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WE JOIN A CAMPAIGN 
The issue of Collier's for June 23, 1945 contained the following editorial : 


VACATION IN RIO—OH, YEAH? 


We've all heard and read a lot of exhilarating talk about post-war vacations 
in far places being made easy by the fine big passenger planes that are coming. 
Breakfast-to-lunch hops to Bermuda—week-end jaunts all over the West 
Indies—maybe twelve days of a two-week vacation spent in Rio or Honolulu 
—and so on. 

It’s all true as far as the airplane’s ability to deliver these results goes. But 
there is a gimmick. It consists in passport regulations of the different countries 
—twenty-one sets of them in North and South America alone. The United 
States has its list of passport requirements, too, of course. 

Suggestions are being made that the Western Hemiphere nations, at least, 
get together and agree on a standardized, simple visa, and throw out all the 
complex passport restrictions which have multiplied in the war years. 

This standardized visa on a passport would be the only red tape required 
for letting a tourist or commercial traveler into any of these countries for a 
specified time. Whereas such a traveler now all too often feels like a spy 
suspect or a supposed embezzling bank-cashier fleeing to some non-extradition 
haven, he would, under this proposed plan, feel like the normally decent 
human being in quest of pleasure or profit that he actually is. 

The net gain in hemispheric goodwill and neighborliness should be con- 
siderable. So should the saving in travelers’ time, patience, and money. How 
about some campaigning for the standard visa, by all persons and groups in- 
terested in easy, pleasant international travel after the war? 


We're for this campaign one hundred per cent. The amount of time 
wasted by well-intentioned goodwill travelers and businessmen in visas, 
permits to enter, permits to leave, customs inspections to enter the country, 
customs inspections to leave, health certificates, in-transit permits, and other 
“nuisance” requirements imposed by bureaucratic “pinheads,” is atrocious, 
according to returning travelers. Not the least of these annoyances is the 
insistence by some countries on innumerable passport photographs, some 
of which must be square, some oval, some Lord-knows-what. Another 
evil is the consular fee for certain of these services, which in some cases 
comes pretty close to being a bare-faced “racket.” Why in the name of 
common sense any country should insist upon subjecting “in-transit” trav- 
elers—people who land at an airport in one plane and leave on the next, 
who hold “through” tickets to countries beyond, and who are restricted to 
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a limited section of the airport during the relatively short time they are 
under the jurisdiction of the country concerned—to any form of “red 
tape” is beyond me. Yet it happens, and it’s an unmitigated nuisance. 

Hispania is all for greatly increased travel among all the countries of 
the Hemisphere. But it agrees with Collier's satirical “Oh, yeah?” in this 
matter of time-wasting and money-extracting diplomatic, consular, and 
customs requirements, the only effect of which is to harass people whose 
goodwill is supposed to be worth having. Why spend money on publicity 
materials intended to attract travelers, and then contrive to annoy those 
travelers and destroy some of the good effects of the publicity by needless 
restrictions and the stupid multiplication of documents, permits, inspec- 
tions, and all the rigmarole dear to the bureaucratic heart in every nation? 

Let’s have free and untrammeled travel in the Americas. Within reason- 
able limits of time, a citizen certified by his own government as belonging 
to the type known in Spanish-speaking countries as “gente decente” ought 
to be free to travel in all the other American Republics with the least pos- 
sible loss of time in entry (and exit) formalities, and without being sub- 
jected to exasperating inspections, paper-work, and fees for this, that, and 
the other. And let’s not wait for the end of the war with Japan to start 
negotiations intended to clean up this needless mess of bureaucratic red 
tape. Go to it, Collier's! 


Henry GRATTAN DOYLE 





SEVENTY-THREE PER CENT OF “WOMAN’S HOME COM- 
PANION” READER-REPORTERS WANT FOREIGN LAN- 
GUAGE STUDY MADE COMPULSORY IN OUR 
SCHOOLS; SPANISH “MOST IMPORTANT” 
LANGUAGE 


The May, 1945 issue of Woman’s Home Companion gives (page 14) 
the results of the “Twenty-Ninth Companion Poll” consisting of an- 
swers to the question “Should Schools Require Language Study?” Of 
the “reader-reporters” who replied, seventy-three per cent said “yes”; 
twenty-one per cent said “no”; six per cent had no answer. Almost half— 
forty-three per cent—thought teaching of foreign languages should begin 
in the grade schools; almost all—ninety-eight per cent—thought high 
school would not be too early. 

Asked to pick the “most important” foreign language, Spanish led, with 
French in second place, Next came Latin, German, and Russian. Portu- 
guese and Chinese were listed among the second choices. Among “pro” 
comments was this: “Our expectation that foreigners should be able to 
speak English is smug and childish.” A “con” comment frankly recognizes, 
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as most modern foreign language teachers do, that children should not be 
kept in foreign language classes “‘when they show that they lack the neces- 
sary language ability.” A “smug and childish” answer among the “cons” 
was “Let other countries make the study of English compulsory in their 
schools.” As a matter of fact, English is now the preferred “second lan- 
guage” not only throughout Latin America, where provision of English 
classes is compulsory in many of the countries, but in other countries as 
well. Popular interest in learning English in Spanish-speaking countries 
recently visited by the Editor of Hispania is comparable to the tremendous 
popular interest in Spanish here in the United States. 

Show the Woman’s Home Companion poll to your superintendent and 
principal. See that it gets on the school bulletin board. Call it to the atten- 
tion of the editor of your local paper. Add some comments of your own. 
Principals and superintendents, whatever their own deficiencies in foreign 
language knowledge, are not completely indifferent to what the public 
wants. “Wake them up.” Educate them. Make them realize that we are 
living in the twentieth century, the “Air Age,” the age of radio and the 
airplane. “Isolation is dead,” we are told. Why not bury “dumb” educa- 
tional isolationism along with its “dumb” political brother? “AMERI- 
CANS, AWAKE TO LANGUAGE NEEDS!” 

Henry Grattan Doyle 





OFFICIAL ANNOUNCEMENT ... 








NOMINATING COMMITTEE 


President D. Lincoln Canfield has appointed the following Nominating Com- 
mittee in accordance with the Constitution of the Association: 


Term ending in 1945 
WILLIAM H. SHOEMAKER, University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kansas 
LEAVITT O. WRIGHT, University of Oregon, Eugene, Oregon (Chair- 
man ) 
Term ending in 1946 
JEAN C. ROBERTSON, Senior High School, Leavenworth, Kansas 
CHESTER H. STRATTON, Monroe High School, New York, New York 


Term ending in 1947 
CHARLES P. HARRINGTON, Kent School, Kent, Connecticut 
FLOY E. ROOTS, High School, San Benito, Texas 
(Messrs. Shoemaker and Wright are holdovers from last year’s Committee. ) 
President Canfield, in accordance with the Constitution, has also designated 
Professor Wright as chairman of the Committee. The Committee’s report will 
appear in the November issue of Hispania. 


Graypon S. DeLanp 
Secretary 























QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS . . ~ conducted by 


E. H. Hespert and Ropert H, Witt1aMs* 








To tHE Epitors: 


I have been asked to teach English to some forty Mexican laborers who have 
just arrived in my home town and I should like your advice as to available 
guides or ideas in the field of teaching English to foreigners. I can speak 
Spanish fluently enough and am teaching it on the secondary level; it’s revers- 
ing the process that has me wondering. 


E, C. D. 
Dundee, New York 


If the men whom you are to teach have had any schooling in Mexico, you 
might be able to use effectively one of the books used to teach English in the 
schools of that country. I have in mind Inglés elemental, by Elena Picazo de 
Murray and Paul D. Murray, American School Foundation, México, D. F. 
But if your pupils are illiterate in their own tongue, you would probably be 
able to use to better advantage one of the books designed for general “Ameri- 
canization” courses. The most elementary and most practical one of which I 
know is Learning the English Language. A Book for Men and Women of All 
Countries, Book I. (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. Price, $1.00.) This 
teaches the basic English words and phrases by a pictorial method. For more 
advanced classes a book often used is Graded Exercises in English for the 
Foreign Born. (New York: Regents Publishing Company. Price, $1.00.) 
Either of the books published in this country may be ordered from Barnes 
and Noble, Fifth Avenue at 18th Street, New York, N.Y. 

E. H. H. 


To THE Epitors: 


What Units have been prepared connected either with Spanish grammar or 
some Spanish classics? Could you suggest some particularly good Teaching 
Units? I have been able to find Units that have been splendidly prepared on 
the First Year of French, Do similar units exist for Spanish? 


D. F. K. 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 


There is an article on the Unit Method in the last issue of Hispanta (May, 
1945), 187-198, by Raymond P. Maronpot of the B. M, C. Durfee High School, 
Fall River, Massachusetts, which not only describes the method of using units 
but presents organized unit-materials for use with De todo un poco. A series 


* Please address material for this department to Professor E. H. Hespelt, Wash- 
ington Square College, New York University, New York, New York, or Professor 
Robert H. Williams, University of Texas, Austin, Texas. 
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of articles on the Unit Method is being published in The Modern Language 
Journal under the direction of Winthrop H. Rice of Syracuse University. An 
introductory article by Professor Rice, December, 1944, 650-654, discussed 
the general principles concerned. Miss Lilly Lindquist of the Detroit Public 
Schools prepared a unit in General Language which appeared in the January, 
1945 number, 9-17. Lesson plans published in the March and April issues (on 
Pronunciation and Intensive Reading) dealt only with French. In the May 
issue, 358-375, James B. Tharp presents a unit in Extensive Reading, with 
materials for a unit in Intermediate Spanish and units in Elementary French 
and Advanced French. You will doubtless find Mr. Maronpot’s article most 
useful, Other articles published in Hispania are “The Mastery Unit Plan in 
Foreign Languages,” by Walter V. Kaulfers, published in 1930 (xvii, 417-430), 
and “Mexico Enrolls in the Spanish Class,” by Kaulfers and Lembi, xxiii 
(1940), 247-255. 

The unit type of organization is followed in some courses of study prepared 
for use in city or state school-systems. The State of Texas, following its pre- 
scription of Spanish classes in Grades Three to Eight, published a Tentative 
Course of Study for the Teaching of Spanish, Grades 3-8, organized by units, 
of which you may be able to get a copy by writing to the Division of Inter- 
American Educational Relations, United States Office of Education, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C. A course of study for Spanish in the secondary schools of 
Texas has also been prepared, but was not yet available at the time of writing. 

You will find Teaching a Modern Language, by Gullette, Keating, and Viens 
(New York: F. S. Crofts and Company) useful for general reference. 

R. H. W. 
E. H. H. 
H. G. D. 


To THe Epitors: 


I should like to obtain some information concerning the possibilities of 
securing a position as a teacher of English in South or Central America. I 
have been teaching Spanish for the past five years. 


M. E. A. 
Great Falls, Montana 


I would suggest that you write for information to: Division of Inter-Ameri- 
can Educational Relations, United States Office of Education, Federal Security 
Agency, Washington 25, D.C, 

This bureau will be able to tell you what qualifications are necessary for 
such a position and how to apply for one. 


E. H. H. 


/ 


To tHe Epitors: 


For a survey course in Spanish American literature I am looking for a his- 
tory of Spanish American literature published recently in the United States 
which covers a wider field than Torres-Rioseco’s book. Can you help me with 
the title? 


H. C. L. 
Philippi, West Virginia 
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You perhaps have in mind An Outline History of Spanish American Litera- 
ture by Hespelt, Leonard, Reid, Englekirk, and Crow (F. S. Crofts and Com- 
pany, revised edition, 1942). The pioneer work on the subject published in 
the United States is, of course, The Literary History of Spanish America by 
Alfred Coester (The Macmillan Company, 1916 and 1928, revised edition). 
This covers more ground than either the Outline History or Torres-Rioseco’s 
The Epic of Latin American Literature (Oxford University Press).* 


E. H. H. 
To THE Epitors: 


Can you tell me whether there are any privately endowed scholarships 
available to encourage study in Spanish American countries? 


M. T. 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


I would suggest that you write to the Institute of International Education, 
2 West 45th Street, New York, N.Y. for information on this subject. 


E. H. H. 
To tHE Epitors: 


I should like to take advantage of your Information Column to ask you 
where I could get sheet music for “Princesita.” A girl who sings some songs 
for the Spanish Club and Sigma Delta Pi wants the information. 


M.N. 
University, Alabama 


Your student can obtain the music for “Princesita” from the following 
address: Spanish Music Center, 1291 Sixth Avenue, New York, N.Y. The 
price is fifty cents. 

E. H. HL 
To tHe Eprrors: 

Does the American Association of Teachers of Spanish offer any assistance 
to teachers desiring a new position? If so, please send me details. 

M. C. R. 


The American Association of Teachers of Spanish and Portuguese is not in 
a position to offer the services of a placement bureau to its members. 


R. H. W. 
To tHE EprrTors: 


I am writing to ask whether you can tell me whether there are any films 
with sound, obtainable free or for rental, made by native dancers and showing 
a series of the national dances of Spain and/or Spanish America? Has Argen- 
tinita made any such films? If not, has she appeared in any films available in 
the United States? 


J.C. B. 
Charlottesville, Virginia 


* Just published is Pedro Henriquez-Urefia’s Literary Currents in Hispanic America 
(Harvard University Press), reviewed in this issue of Hispania. H. G. D. 
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According to my best sources of information there are no films of Spanish 
dances available. There are, however, several which show Spanish American 
dances. Among the forty films on Spanish American life and culture put out by 
the Office of Inter-American Affairs several include dances. Some excellent 
material is also available in the Sergei Eisenstein collection of films on Mexico. 
Two of these latter, which represent dances, are called “Death Day” and 
“The Conquering Cross” (religious processions and dances). There are no 
dance films made by Argentinita, so far as I can discover. 

Any of the above mentioned films may be obtained from Brandon Films, 
Inc., 1600 Broadway, New York, N.Y. For the films made by the Office of 
Inter-American Affairs there is a service charge of fifty cents; the other 
films carry a rental charge. 


To THE EpirTors: 


You emphasize from time to time the idea that “the Spanish language is one 
language.” How about differences in meanings and uses of words as between 
one country of Spanish speech and another? Where can I get information as to 
the extent of these differences, especially for Latin America? 

W. F. K. 
Brooklyn, New York 


A language can be one without being uniform in every detail throughout 
the lands where it is spoken, especially if it is as widespread as English or 
Spanish. We do not deny the essential unity of “American” English, yet we 
have a monumental dialect dictionary of American English, produced under 
the editorship of Sir William Craigie, and an impressive Linguistic Atlas of the 
United States. So with Spanish. Of course there are marked differences in the 
use of particular words, and even constructions, among the Spanish-speaking 
countries. (“Language changes every eighteen or twenty miles,” according to a 
Hindu proverb.) But the language is still fundamentally the same language. 
For information on these differences, I would recommend, for bibliographical 
information, Madaline Wallis Nichols, Bibliographical Guide to Materials on 
American Spanish (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1941). For specific 
words, consult the major work in the field, Francisco J. Santamaria, Dic- 
cionario General de Americanismos (México: Editorial Pedro Robredo, 
1942), published in three volumes. 

H. G. D. 


To tHE Epitors: 


I thought you might be able to give me some information concerning’ the 
educational requirements for entrance into the Foreign Service as a career 
officer. Students of mine who are interested in foreign languages and cultures 
and also in history and diplomacy often inquire concerning such qualifications. 
. . . At the present time we are setting up our courses for the needs of 
returning veterans. I would like specifically to know whether persons entering 
the Foreign Service as a career would do well to take the A.B. degree before 
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beginning professional work in their specific field, or if they should start their 
more specialized training at the senior-college level. It would also be helpful 
to know whether or not there are opportunities for young women in careers in 
Foreign Service and what training would be needed for such positions. . . . 


M. M. M. 
Emporia, Kansas 


The official source of information regarding admission to the Foreign 
Service of the United States is The American Foreign Service: General In- 
formation for Applicants and Sample Entrance-Examination Questions, an 
official publication of the Department of State, available on request from the 
Department of State, Washington 25, D.C. The Handbook for the Teaching of 
Spanish and Portuguese (D. C. Heath and Company, 1945) also contains 
useful material for prospective Foreign Service Officers. 

In answer to your specific questions, I offer the following comments and sug- 
gestions. They have no official status whatever, being merely personal gleanings 
from talks with friends who are former Foreign Service Officers and with 
other people who ought to know something about the Service. To that extent 
they can be relied upon; but they are not official. 

First, there are a reasonable number of opportunities for women in the 
Foreign Service as clerks and secretaries. For appointment as Foreign Service 
Officers, no mention of the sex of applicants appears in the official pamphlet 
and, as far as I can discover, women are entirely eligible. As a matter of fact, 
however, the number of women who have qualified as Foreign Service Officers 
is, in my opinion, disproportionately low ; but there are some. I had the pleasure 
of meeting in Guatemala City recently a former student of mine in Spanish 
classes at The George Washington University who was on her way to a post 
as Assistant Cultural Relations Officer in one of our embassies in Latin 
America, and very happy about it. There are many posts, of course, where it 
would be decidedly “inconvenient” to send women officers. But there is no 
established sex discrimination, as far as I know. 

As to highly specialized training, most of that is given, I understand, in the 
Foreign Service Training School of the Department of State after appoint- 
ment. The applicant needs a good, sound education, and a good A.B. is one 
of the signs of that. Specific recommendations as to subjects of study are: 

(1) Two or more foreign languages, to the point of ability to write and 
speak, as well as read and understand the language, together with knowledge 
of its literature and of the national psychology. 

(2) Modern history of the United States and other countries since 1776, 
and especially relations between governments and peoples since 1850. 

(3) Geography in a broad sense—not only names and locations of countries, 
places, waters, natural highways, mountains, and the like, but also climatology, 
ethnology, sociology, occupations, communications, the economics of resources, 
industrial organizations, cartels, business cycles—all with special reference to 
the United States. 

(4) Comparative government of the United States and other countries since 
1776, with emphasis on the forms and principles of government. 

(5) Commercial, Maritime, and International Law. 

(6) Mathematics of business; accounting; and statistics. 
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All of these subjects are available in most universities. A graduate of a good 
liberal arts college could probably fill in any gaps during a year of graduate 
study at a good university. For the undergraduate, strong preparation in Eng- 
lish, foreign languages, mathematics, history, political science, and economics is 
obviously a great help. Sciences should not be overlooked, for the Foreign 
Service Officer may have to deal with economic or technological matters in 
which any scientific background he or she has will be useful, (You will see 
now what I meant by “a good education.” ) 

As for desirable personal qualities, a good moral character, unquestioned 
integrity, and unqualified loyalty to the United States of America are of course 
essential. Some other characteristics are: 

Character: firmness of principles; conscientious reliability; adaptability; 

ability to get along with and work with others. 

Mental qualities : concentration ; good memory; discrimination and judgment. 

Attitude: constructive approach to problems and decisions; imagination; 
common sense; painstakingness. 

Working habits: promptness in completing tasks, especially those assigned 
in addition to regular duties; accuracy, with sound methods and without 
errors; sympathetic courtesy, not only the courtesy required by Regula- 
tions but also the sympathy of kindness and human understanding. 

Writing ability: unity, ability to include everything that is essential and 
nothing that is superfluous; coherence, logical and progressive sequence 
as well as cohesive articulation of points; proportion in position and 
emphasis, and proportion in space according to the importance of the par- 
ticular point. 

This is a large order, but the positions are proportionately few, the degree 
of selectivity high. Only the best should represent us abroad, and I have a 
suspicion that the Department of State will be satisfied only with the best. I 
repeat that this advice is personal. It is not based on official information, but 
gleaned over a period of some years from talks with people who ought to know. 


H. G. D. 


To THE EpirTors: 


Where can I get a calendar, with the days and months indicated in Spanish, 
suitable for use in a classroom? 


L. S. T. 
Chicago, Illinois 


Both the Pan American World Airways and the American Airlines (which 
now operates a service to Mexico City) put out calendars in Spanish of a 
large enough size to be displayed in a classroom. Each carries attractive 
illustrations on the sheets for the respective months, with captions in Spanish. 
Whether these are still available to Spanish teachers, I do not know. I suggest 
that you write to the Educational Director, Pan American World Airways, 135 
West 42nd Street, New York 17, N.Y., and to Dr. N. L. Engelhardt, Jr., 
Director, “Air-Age Education Research,” care of American Airlines, 100 
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East 42nd Street, New York 17, N.Y. In any case, both of these offices are 
worth knowing about, since both are interested in developing contacts with 
teachers and students, 


H. G. D. 


To THE Epitors: 


Someone told me recently that Winston Churchill’s family motto is Spanish. 
Can you tell me what it is? 


W. L. B. 
Washington, D.C. 


An article by P. W. Wilson in the New York Times Magazine for September 
26, 1943 entitled “Churchill in Heraldry” gives a reproduction of the Spencer 
Churchill armorial bearings, together with the Spanish motto, which is Fiel 
pero desdichado. This Mr. Wilson translates, perhaps too freely, “Faithful and 
firm in misfortune”—a phrase that certainly applies with.peculiar aptness to 
Britain’s great war leader. The literal translation is of course “Faithful but 
unfortunate.” 


H. G. D. 
To tHE EpirTors: 


I have been informed that you might be able to supply me with material to 
use in a debate on the subject: “Resolved, That Spanish should be a required 
subject in all our high schools.” 


O. D. 
(Name of city deleted) 


Under separate cover I have sent you some material on “Why Spanish 
should be studied in American schools”—mostly culled from Hispania, which 
ought to be in your public library. I cannot suggest arguments in support of 
the proposition that “Spanish should be a required subject in all our high 
schools” because, frankly, I am not in favor of such a proposal myself. In the 
first place, not all our high-school boys and girls are mentally capable of 
learning any language. Moreover, there are valid reasons for the study of 
other foreign languages. Such factors as local conditions, geographical loca- 
tion, and the personal tastes and educational and vocational plans of the indi- 
vidual student should also be considered. Again, not all schools have a com- 
petent teacher of Spanish available. But most of all, I object to the words 
“required” and “all.” If your proposition were “Spanish ought to be the pre- 
ferred second language of young Americans” (which it now is), eliminating 
the compulsory element, you would have a better case. Spanish can stand on 
its own feet. There are important geographic, cultural, political, and economic 
reasons why Spanish, as well as Portuguese, should be studied in our schools, 
just as English, the other great Western Hemisphere language, now has the 
corresponding leading place in the schools of Latin America. No foreign lan- 
guage gains by compulsion as much as it gains by persuasion and the logic 
of events. 

H. G. D. 
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To THe Eprirors: 


Can you give me any help on “realia”? 


F. S. D. 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


You will find a lot of material on realia and allied topics in the Handbook 
for the Teaching of Spanish and Portuguese (D. C. Heath and Company, 
1945), which ought to be out before this issue of Hispania. If you are in- 
terested in improvised realia, you will profit by reading “Pictorial Advertise- 
ments as a Form of Realia,” by George A. C. Scherer, in The German Quar- 
terly for March, 1945 (vol. xviii, no. 2), pp. 55-57. Another useful article is 
Ruth C. Jackson’s “ ‘Short Time’ Suggestions for Spanish Classes,” in The 
Modern Language Journal for December, 1943) (vol. xxvii, no. 8), pp. 582- 
584. 

H. G. D. 


THE P ERISCOPE ee (A Survey of Current Publications)* 


Conducted by Florence Hatt Senper and WaALter T. Puiwips, Associate Editors 








THE A.S.T.P. AND THE INTENSIVE LANGUAGE PROGRAM{ 


“On Learning a Foreign Language.”—M. S. Pargment, in The Modern Lan- 
guage Journal, 29: 198-209, March, 1945, presents “a critical examination 
of the problems now facing American teachers and administrators as a result 
of the Army’s Specialized Training Program.” The author first points out 
the noteworthy fact, that “in Europe, and in South America, because of the 
satisfactory length of the course and other favorable conditions, the peda- 
gogical aspect of language study ng longer agitates the teachers. . . . In this 
country, on the contrary, because of the shortness of the course and some 
other drawbacks, discussions of methods have been gaining in intensity for 
the past several decades and lately have culminated in an uproarious and 
disconcerting confusion.” Under the caption, “What Is Meant by ‘Learning’ 
a Foreign Language,” Pargment points out that really learning a language 
means more than acquiring a smattering of knowledge about it. “No language 
can be easily or quickly mastered, whatever the method and whoever the 
master... . Learning a language, like the learning of any other art, or science, 
has a beginning, but no end.” The second section of the article, entitled “In 
the Wake of the Army Specialized Training Program,” shows that beneficial 


* Material believed to be suitable for notice in this department may be sent to 
Mrs. Florence Hall Sender, 138 Haven Avenue, New York 32, New York (literary 
and general journals), or Professor Walter T. Phillips, San Diego State College, San 
Diego, California (educational and professional journals). 

+ In this section of “The Periscope” we have gathered summaries of articles dealing 
with languages in the war and post-war applications thereof. (See also abstracts of 
articles dealing with the ASTP in “The Periscope” department of previous issues 
of Hispania.) Eprror. 
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as well as harmful results have come from the ASTP. Beneficial results have 
included arousing language teachers to the need of revising their methods, 
and impressing upon educators and the public the importance of language 
study. A harmful result has been the spreading of the false notion that 
languages can be acquired easily. Pargment discourages any who may have 
the notion that ASTP methods can be introduced into peace-time language 
teaching. The methods were devised for a different set of circumstances and 
are not suited to peace-time conditions. Furthermore, the objectives of the 
ASTP are not suitable peace-time objectives. Under the heading “The Natural 
Method,” the author discusses the fallacies of the notion that adults can learn 
languages as children do. Their problem is different, and they must approach 
it differently. “Adults do not learn with the same ease as children and do 
not come as close as children do to using the language in the manner of natives, 
but they learn more, penetrate deeper, and retain longer.” Under the heading 
“The ‘Best’ Method,” Pargment insists that there is no “best” method. “A 
method is sound only when it is adapted to the circumstances.” He suggests 
that administrators, if they wish, set up objectives, but that they leave the 
choice of method to the teacher. He discusses the “Intensive Short Course” 
and reaches the conclusion that “intensive” must not be allowed to mean 
“rapid.” He sees no psychological advantage of intensive over extensive 
procedures. In his discussion of “The ‘Scientific-Conversational’ Approach,” he 
decries the stress laid on the linguistic scientist and the foreign assistant, and 
expresses the conviction that this combination cannot replace the well-trained 
teacher. Foreign assistants, he says, must be used with great discretion, and 
conversational fluency must not be sought at the expense of accuracy. Parg- 
ment insists that “there is no easy shortcut to learning a foreign language,” 
and that American youth are just as capable of learning languages as the 
youth of other nations, but not more so. Instead of new experiments and 
investigations, what we need, if we would improve language teaching, is 
competent teachers, a much longer period of instruction, smaller classes, and 
a lighter teaching load. 
W. T. P. 


“Trial Balance Sheet.”—E. E. Milligan, in The Modern Language Journal, 
29: 112-116, February, 1945, assesses the advantages and disadvantages of 
ASTP foreign language instruction, and concludes that “now is the time to 
profit” from the advances in teaching methods that were made. The author 
considers the ASTP experience under three headings, “The Part That Cannot 
Be Duplicated,” “New Techniques,” and “The Essential Carry-Over and 
Gain.” The part that cannot be duplicated in civilian classes includes highly- 
selected student personnel; the strong motivation provided by war conditions ; 
the large number of hours per week (fifteen to twenty) available for foreign 
language study; unlimited finances for books, secretarial help, movies, etc. ; 
and the small drill sections of only ten students per class. New techniques 
developed to encourage oral use of the language included definitions (defining 
foreign or English words in the foreign tongue) ; interpreters (individual stu- 
dents serving as interpreters between the instructor and the class) ; reporting 
by students of conversations carried on by natives; and questions (students 
bring to class questions to be answered by other students). The essential carry- 
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over and gain included discovery that absorption of material in a condensed 
course is slower as the course progresses, a discovery that compensates for 
the smaller number of hours in civilian courses; the establishing of the principle 
that fluency is more important than absolute accuracy in language learning; 
the desirability of greater flexibility in language work in the matter of text- 
books and instructors; demonstration of the high degree of comprehension 
and facility in talking that may be attained if students are “soaked” in the 
foreign tongue; advisability of eliminating the cultural aspect of work in 
elementary classes and concentrating on practical aspects of the subject; and 
proof of the claim that reading ability can be attained as a by-product of the 
oral-aural approach. 


W. B®. 


“The Navy Language School Program and Foreign Languages in Schools 
and Colleges: Aims and Techniques.”—Joseph Axelrod, in The Modern Lan- 
guage Journal, 29: 40-47, January, 1945, describes, from the student’s point of 
view, methods of instruction in Japanese used in the Navy Language School 
at the University of Colorado, and draws from these observations certain 
conclusions regarding foreign language instruction in civilian classes. After 
describing in some detail the methods used in the school, the author sums up 
his remarks in the following words: “(1) The approach, as a whole, was not 
primarily oral-aural. (2) There were three distinct types of classes running 
concurrently: reading, eight hours a week; writing, five hours a week; con- 
versation, five hours a week. Each of these classes had its own aim and 
employed only those techniques which would serve to achieve that aim. (3) 
The initial stage of the course was mainly oral. The text used during this 
period was written in romaji, a type of phonetic transcription. (4) Reading 
was begun after eighteen hours of classwork had been completed. (5) All 
reading was intensive; no extensive reading was required. (6) Actual writ- 
ing of the phonetic kana was begun on the first day; writing of ideographs 
began simultaneously with reading; traditional kana orthography was not 
introduced during the first three hundred hours of class work. (7) The gram- 
matical structure of the language was to be learned, not by the methods of 
linguistic analysis, but by memorization of, and constant drill in, ‘model’ 
sentences. (8) Pronunciation was to be learned by imitation. (9) No class- 
room activity was aimed primarily at the teaching of culture.” The author 
makes the following recommendations for civilian language-instruction on the 
basis of the Navy experience: (1) that the Navy’s non-analytical approach 
to grammar be emulated; (2) that the non-phonetic, imitation approach to 
pronunciation be rejected in favor of the phonetic approach; and (3) that the 
cultural objective be rejected in beginning language courses. Cultural material 
can be assimilated indirectly through reading or speaking about it, but no time 
in class should be devoted primarily to the teaching of such material. In regard 
to objectives, “a four-fold aim can be set up only in a situation where it is 
clearly seen that there will be time for a mastery of all four disciplines.” The 
Navy School experience has shown that “even in a practical approach to a 
foreign language during wartime, the oral-aural aim need not necessarily be the 
primary one, but that even where it is not, the initial stage of the course must 
be oral.” The author concludes that “the aim of any particular courses will 
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depend upon its own specific conditions; the best solution, certainly on the 
college level, will be to offer more than one type of elementary language 
course.” Modern language departments must do what the Navy School did, 
plan carefully for the attainment of the objectives they decide they wish to 
attain, and exercise close control to ensure the carrying out of the plan. 

W. T. P. 


“The Navy Language School and College Foreign-Language Departments: 
Personnel and Organization.”—Joseph Axelrod, in The Modern Language 
Journal, 29: 127-132, February, 1945, continues his appraisal of the work of 
the Navy Language School in Boulder, begun in the January, 1945 number 
of The Modern Language Journal, and draws conclusions from his observations 
that may be applied to language instruction in peace-time. The author ob- 
served the work as a student of Japanese in the school. He first notes the 
high quality of students in the Navy School, all of whom were Phi Beta 
Kappas or had had previous experience with Chinese or Japanese. In peace- 
time, “college language departments of the highest standing will have no such 
choice student body.” Motivation for the work was high, for students were 
paid to study, and knew that “they would either get the language or get out 
of school.” The author believes that with the increased enrollments expected 
after the war, “there will be no justification for retaining students who do not 
show .. . ‘serious, genuine interest,’” and that study programs of working 
students must be reduced. In regard to the faculty, the author’s observation 
was that “for beginning classes in a foreign language, trained American teach- 
ers who are not native speakers of the language or second-generation Ameri- 
cans who have had formal training in the languages of their parents are 
preferable to native instructors who have not been trained specifically to 
teach their own tongue to foreigners.” Other features of the Navy School 
work were small sections of not more than six students; eighteen hours of 
class work and three hours of examination per week; a centralized program 
with all sections covering the same material in the same order; close control 
of the instructors’ activities; alternation of instructors; and centralized 
examinations. The author does not believe a system of centralization would 
result in dictatorship. “We have learned enough in recent years about democ- 
racy and fascism to be able to distinguish between planned economy and 
dictatorship. The same considerations apply to our own field.” 

W. T. P. 


“A Survey of Language Classes in the Army Specialized Training Pro- 
gram.”—Prepared for The Commission on Trends in Education of The 
Modern Language Association of America by Frederick B. Agard, Robert J. 
Clements, William S. Hendrix, Elton Hocking, Stephen L. Pitcher, Albert van 
Eerden, and Henry Grattan Doyle. Reprinted in The Modern Language Jour- 
nal, 29: 155-160, February, 1945. This report is valuable for its detailed recom- 
mendations and cannot be adequately summarized; it should be read in full 
by all foreign language teachers. The first set of recommendations is presented 
under the caption “Generally Expressed Opinions of Administrators, Course 
Directors, and Instructors.” These persons are convinced “that the acquisition 
of all-round language proficiency, including the ability to read, involves the 
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command of the spoken form of the language as an initial objective. In recog- 
nition of this principle, they were ready to recommend, in so far as might be 
practicable, adoption of an intensive plan of language instruction,” to include 
the elements which form a part of the ASTP language teaching (large number 
of contact hours, small classes, native informants, supplementary mechanical 
aids, etc.). Also recommended are new textual materials suited to the intensive 
method, more mechanical apparatus, and new devices for testing aural and 
oral proficiency. The second section presents recommendations of the Survey 
Group (not included in the first edition of the “Survey”). These include 
adoption of intensive courses in beginning language instruction, less outside 
preparation and more supervised drill work, and detailed suggestions as to 
how the intensive course may be adapted to the college program in order not 
to disrupt the rest of the students’ work. Many more detailed suggestions are 
presented to facilitate the program. In the third section, “Application of ASTP 
Experience to Language Teaching in Secondary and Elementary Schools,” 
suggestions are made for incorporating many desirable features of the Army 
method in the secondary- and elementary-school programs, chief of which is 
insistence on the audio-oral approach. “It cannot be emphasized too strongly 
that expert organization and supervision of foreign language teaching in the 
lower schools is the sine qua non of success in any foreign language program.” 
The fourth and last section, “Teacher Training,” calls for more adequate 
training for foreign language teachers. “To apply the oral approach, the 
teacher must be able to speak the foreign language, and institutions exist in 
which teachers may be adequately prepared to do so. .. . No teacher should 
be certified to teach a foreign language who does not pass an examination in 
aural and oral proficiency in the language which he plans to teach.” 
W. T. P. 





“My Children and Progressive Schools.”—Aiken Welch, in The American 
Mercury, 60: 415-422, April, 1945, voices a typical parent’s reaction to Progres- 
sive Education, the type of reaction that has been often expressed but seldom 
put into print. To begin with, Mrs. Welch favored Progressive schools. She 
still believes “that very young children need an encouraging guide rather than 
a disciplinarian. And I agree one should be happy while one learns.” Her 
children started out at a Progressive nursery school. They learned to place on 
paper large blobs of paint and to fashion clay hippopotami, “but they learned 
their letters at home!” Later, in a Progressive elementary school in a large 
city, Mrs. Welch learned that no English grammar was taught because the 
children “did not have a ‘readiness’ for it. They were also presumably not 
ready for anything but lettering; yet both my children wrote almost as fluently 
as they read.” Progressive methods soon converted her well-mannered children 
into “little boors.” They learned hypocrisy through being maneuvered into 
doing what the teacher or the school policy decided, under the pretense that 
they were making a “democratic choice.” No homework was assigned. The 
report cards brought home were inconsistent and filled with meaningless 
phrases. When she visited the classroom, she found it so noisy she could not 
hear the teacher, In the splendidly equipped laboratories, the children “lighted 
Bunsen burners with newspaper flares, tipped things over without righting 
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them, chattered unceasingly and acted generally like the characters in Tobacco 
Road with a new car.” When Mrs. Welch commented on the children’s lack 
of manners, the teacher assured her cynically that manners were undemo- 
cratic, and that the children would learn them in time as they might need 
them. The same lack of discipline was evident when she visited the junior and 
senior high schools. “Junior and senior high-school students were very slovenly 
in their laboratory work. They all had plenty of confidence, spoke easily and 
fluently. But nowhere did I see signs of any consideration for others.” The 
teachers’ explanations of their educational philosophy based on a hypocritical 
pretense of democracy “began to take on a positively sinister character. .. . 
It was an education in early demagoguery. Like the Hitler youth . . . they 
were being encouraged to behave as they wished but to think as a mass— 
which of course is not to think at all.” Products of such a system are self- 
confident, brash, frank to admit that they know no spelling and grammar, and 
lacking in thoroughness or the desire to achieve in spite of difficulties. Mrs. 
Welsh concludes that the schools run under “Progressive” methods are at- 
tempting to replace the parents as shapers of the child’s character, instead of 
doing a good job of teaching. “It might be wiser to let the teachers teach .. . 
even if they have to demand attention and insist on discipline.” 
W. T. P. 


“For My Son I Want an Unpractical Education.”—-George M. McGranahan, 
in The Nation’s Schools, 35: 25-26, April, 1945, pleads for liberal education 
rather than practical training. “I lay more stress on pupils’ getting out of 
schools those values which can be had nowhere else than I do in learning 
‘something useful.’ . . . I want the schooling my sons receive to be of such 
character that they can use it in whatever field of endeavor they may enter. I 
want their studies to develop in them intellectual vigor and to provide them 
with standards and ideals which will help them solve the problems of life.” 
The author believes that “the real purpose back of state and social support 
of education is the fitting of pupils to live richly and fully and to contribute 
to the welfare of the social group that has paid for their education. .. . No 
school can or should give a narrow practical training.” Even if real life prob- 
lems could be introduced within the school walls, “the question remains as to 
what value could be derived from solving them.” Formulas and data pertaining 
to current problems become obsolete before the ink has time to dry on a pupil’s 
diploma. “We in industry want something much bigger than this. We need 
young people of keen perception, sound and orderly analytic ability; we want 
them to be able to analyze facts as they arise from day to day and to draw new 
conclusions from them.” The author believes that “the major part of the life- 
work of any man must be to create new practice, to correct and improve 
what exists,” not to yield up the things that the mind has absorbed. oe" 

W. T. P. 


Latin American Philosophers.—Philosophic Abstracts, Numbers 15-16, is 
devoted entirely to abstracts of works by Latin American philosophers, and 
was prepared under the general editorship of a Guest Editor from Argentina, 
Risieri Frondizi of the University of Tucuman. Translations into English were 
prepared by Stuart Murray Gross, Assistant Professor of Spanish in Hofstra 
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College. “Twenty most important works published in the last five years (1939- 
1943) have been chosen for criticism, and an Appendix with a list of all the 
works published during that period has been added. . . . Through the medium 
of the publications abstracted the reader can get in touch not only with the 
most important recent literature but also with the most outstanding of living 
Latin American thinkers and the few foreigners who have already contributed 
to the development of its philosophy.” Works abstracted are presented under 
the following headings: “Epistemology and Metaphysics” (four titles) ; 
“Ethics” (three titles) ; “Philosophy of Law, Social and Political Philosophy” 
(six titles) ; and “Miscellany” (seven titles). A further bibliographical listing 
preseuts periodical literature on philosophic subjects published throughout the 
world. 


W. T. P. 


“The Matched-Pair Method in the Teaching of Conversational Spanish.”— 
Persis M. Webster and Walter V. Kaulfers, in The Modern Language Journal, 
28: 662-664, December, 1944, presents suggestions to facilitate oral drill in 
first-semester Spanish classes, Since “the variable grammatical forms that nor- 
mally change in conversation involve the first and second persons, you and /,” 
the authors suggest matching questions and answers involving those two per- 
sons and drilling repeatedly on them until response is automatic. The matched 
pairs will involve not only Ud. and yo, but also su and mi, el suyo and el mio, 
ése and éste, etc., in the following manner: 2 Tiene Ud. hermano ?—Si, yo tengo 
hermano. :Dénde esta su hermano?—Mi hermano esta en casa. “Usually, 
gratifying results in the way of ability to answer questions extemporaneously 
can be obtained in beginning classes by means of brief ten-minute oral-practice 
periods daily for one or two weeks.” The authors suggest similar practice 
involving ## and yo, and vosotros and nosotros. “It will be noted that the fore- 
going device is not intended to displace any really worthwhile work in gram- 
mar, However, the soul-searching trances which even advanced students so 
frequently have to enter in order to materialize an answer to a relatively sim- 
ple question suggest that there is a real need for supplementary guidance along 
the lines indicated above.” 

W. T. P. 


[Editorial Comment. The foregoing article is one of four on the same subject, 

as follows: 

DeLiso, Agrippina Sciré, and Kaulfers, Walter V., “The Matched-Pair Method 
in the Teaching of Conversational Italian,” Jtalica, June, 1944. 

Friedmann, Betty, Hauck, Camelia, DeCanniére, Lucette, and Kaulfers, Wal- 
ter V., “The Matched-Pair Method in the Teaching of Conversational 
French,” The French Review, October, 1944. 

Webster, Persis M., and Kaulfers, Walter V., “The Matched-Pair Method in 
the Teaching of Conversational Spanish,” The Modern Language Journal, 
December, 1944. ; 

Kaulfers, Walter V., “The Matched-Pair Method in the Teaching of Conver- 
sational Grammar,” The German Quarterly, January, 1945. 

The core of all these articles is the not-too-original suggestion that stu- 
dents in all four of the languages be thoroughly drilled in making obvious 
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changes in response to questions, as pointed out above by Dr. Phillips. If the 
question involves the singular pronoun “you,” the answer is a patent “I”; if 
it involves “your,” the answer implies “my”; if “that,” “this,” and so on. 

These four articles, except for the substitution of French examples for 
Italian, Spanish for French, and German for Spanish, and a few necessary 
slight changes in the text, are identical. Each is followed by a footnote which 
in practically identical language calls attention to a fuller discussion of the 
matched-pair method “in concrete detail, with numerous examples, in Walter 
V. Kaulfers, Modern Languages for Modern Schools, McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, New York, 1942, 525 pp., pp. 71-107 and passim.” 

Examination of these four articles raises some interesting questions. First, 
as to authorship. Walter V. Kaulfers appears as sole author in one, as one of 
two authors in two more, and as one of four authors in another. Yet the 
only essential differences are in the examples cited. Does this imply that 
assistance in the comparatively simple task of selecting appropriate illustrative 
examples in a different language entitles the assistant to listing as a joint 
author? Could not such assistance be acknowledged in a footnote? Or, more 
serious, if any of those indicated as joint authors in the Italian, French, and 
Spanish articles actually collaborated in other, more fundamental ways, why 
is Walter V. Kaulfers indicated as the sole author of the article in The Ger- 
man Quarterly? 

A second question has to do with editorial policy. With all the demands for 
space in professional journals, it would seem rather a waste to print, in 1944 
and 1945, and in four different journals, substantially the same article, and 
one that deals with a subject already discussed “in concrete detail, with 
numerous examples,” in pp. 71-107 of a book by Dr. Kaulfers published in 
1942. One cannot help wondering whether all of the editors concerned were 
aware that they were publishing an article that—except for the obvious modi- 
fications mentioned—had also been submitted in almost identical form to three 
other publications. Would not a single publication, say in The Modern Lan- 
guage Journal, with illustrative examples in all four languages, have served 
any useful purpose the article might have, especially in the light of the authors’ 
statement (identical in all four articles) that “the foregoing device is not 
intended to displace any really worthwhile work in grammar”? 

Perhaps we need a conference of editors of professional journals to agree 
upon a common policy in matters of this kind, with a view to avoiding what 
seems, to this commentator at least, undesirable vagueness of authorship and 
needless duplication of printed material. 


Henry Grattan Doye] 


“Progress in Inter-American Education and Plans in Prospect.”—H. T. 
Manuel, in The Texas Outlook, 29: 13-15, March, 1945, discusses the problems 
of Inter-American education, and makes recommendations for advancement in 
this field. He defines Inter-American education as “those aspects of education 
that are related not too remotely to the promotion of understanding, friend- 
ship, and cooperation among the peoples of the Americas.” More specifically, 
it means “the attitude of the classroom teacher toward the people of Argentina, 
the interpretation given by our textbooks to our relations with Mexico, the 
treatment of the Spanish-speaking child in the schools, and the very structure 
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of the community with reference to the Latin American minority.” After 
pointing out that Inter-American friendship demands - fullest cooperation 
between racial groups, and not the mere profession of love for one’s neighbors 
across the tracks, Professor Manuel makes some specific recommendations 
for improving Inter-American relations. These include: (1) long-term educa- 
tional planning, such as the selection and training of gifted young people for 
educational work in this area, and adequate provision for research and for the 
building of teaching materials; (2) first attention to be given to the improve- 
ment of the relations between English-speaking and Spanish-speaking groups 
within our own borders; (3) an educational rather than a legal approach to 
the problem; (4) the provision of better educational facilities for Spanish- 
speaking children, including elimination of segregation from English-speaking 
groups; (5) admission of Spanish-speaking children to school at an earlier 
age, to enable them to learn English before beginning formal school work; 
(6) recognition of the problem as one of both English-speaking and Spanish- 
speaking peoples; and (7) the enlistment of. other agencies besides the school 
in the promotion of Inter-American education. Upon our success in learning 
better how to live together with our neighbors depends “the welfare of our 
children and of our children’s children for generations to come.” 
W. T. P. 


“Bilingualism in the Southwest.”—Klonda Lynn, in The Quarterly Journal 
of Speech, 31: 175-180, April, 1945, discusses the problem of bilingualism 
among children in the Southwestern States, and concludes that teachers trained 
in the phonetics of both Spanish and English are necessary in order to solve 
the problem. Children who enter English-language schools with a knowledge 
only of spoken Spanish are faced with difficulties “imbedded as deeply as the 
pupil’s mother tongue,” difficulties which arise from essential phonetic differ- 
ences between English and Spanish. Many suggestions have been made for 
overcoming the language handicap of the Spanish-speaking child, including “a 
pre-reading program ... to afford ample background for his reading de- 
velopment, and . . . early grade instruction in Spanish with a later shift to 
English.” Several courses of study have also been proposed for the solution 
of the bilingual problem, based on a selected English vocabulary with emphasis 
on language expression. But mere imitation of the teacher has proved not to 
be enough. “Since the teachers generally lack knowledge of the simplest 
phonetic facts of the English language, and invariably lack any knowledge of 
the phonetic facts of the Spanish language, the instruction in the elementary 
grades not only unintentionally misleads the learner of the new language, but 
does nothing toward simplifying the muscular adjustments which are so neces- 
sary.” The author now presents the results of her analysis of the English 
spoken by Spanish-speaking pupils, and points out the common substitutions 
of sounds that are made. These include substitution of the Spanish a sound 
for the u of tub and other similar words; the use of the “less fortis unaspirated 
Spanish [p]” and other similar explosive consonants; confusion of the use of 
sounds spelled similarly but pronounced differently, as th in thin and then; 
“insufficient transition sounds (organic glide) between the sounds of connected 
speech”; the use of shorter Spanish vowels for longer English vowels; incor- 
rect stressing, etc. “On the whole, the incidence of the variants does not de- 
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crease to any noticeable degree with the increased age and skill of the 
speaker.” The teacher of English to these children “must have the freedom 
to use the Spanish language as a ‘spring-board’ from which to develop the 
new forms.” The author believes there is “a need for a course of study, 
planned for oral English, which takes into account the normal development of 
the language habits of the child. This course of study should provide for the 
process of learning new sounds and for the process of correcting defective 
sounds, .. . Such a scientific approach to the learning of a new language can- 
not be used by one trained in the methods of imitation only; she must be 
trained in both Spanish and English phonetics.” 
W. T. P. 


“The Secondary School in Latin America.”—Francisco Céspedes, in Sec- 
ondary Education, 12: 9, November, 1944 to January, 1945, describes changes 
that have been taking place in the secondary schools of Latin America during 
the last quarter-century, under the impact of the social changes that have 
occurred in those countries. Formerly rigidly academic and intended to pre- 
pare for the university the sons of the aristocracy, the secondary schools are 
now having to adapt themselves to the needs of new social groups that have 
arisen with the economic development of Latin America. This “has brought 
about what Latin American educators called the crisis of secondary education. 
Economic expansion has opened up new fields, new possibilities which call for 
skills and abilities that the traditional secondary school fails to provide. 
National consciousness, on the other hand, demands that the school, instead 
of serving the interests of one class, convert itself into an instrument for 
national betterment. The two factors combined have resulted, furthermore, 
in the enormous increase in the number of young people who continue thier 
schooling beyond the elementary grades.” To meet the needs of this larger 
school population, “a new type of secondary school will emerge in Latin Ameri- 
can countries.” 

W. T. P. 


“Some Styles of Decline in American Education.”—A. M. Withers, in The 
Educational Forum, 9: 104-109, November, 1944, calls attention to certain 
basic weaknesses in American education, and without attempting “the much 
heavier task of devising remedies for the distempers that beset us,” renders 
a valuable service by singling out our faults so that they may some time be 
corrected. Things which give Withers concern in the present pattern of 
American educational life: the tendency to leave our educational policies in the 
hands of uncultured “educators” for whom there is nothing “stabilized, ripened 
out,” and who view education as a field for constant experimentation and 
change instead of being guided by “common sense and the evidences of history 
and philosophy”; our fondness for following educational trends “as something 
sent down to earth by divine Providence” ; our cult of youth in the educational 
field, which leads us to “shelve useful people just on the basis of a mechanical 
count of years” ; “our practice of ‘working the willing horse,’ and wearing them 
out prematurely in service”; our fondness for attending educational meetings’ 
while neglecting to support “such cultural agencies as books and magazines of 
authentic worth”; “our eagerness to fill positions even when we know full 
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well we are not prepared for them”; our tendency to consider teaching as a 
genteel way of avoiding work; our readiness to accept slang “with all its 
vulgarity and insignificance,” to make up for our lack of facility and variety 
of expression; our propensity to read “Digests” to spare ourselves the energy 
required to read magazines; the glorification in our schools “of a so-called 
‘integration’ of knowledge,” that boils down, through inevitable lack of time 
for so ambitious a project, to a superficial attempt at skimming the cream from 
the sciences and the arts; our “disproportionate stress on outward appearance,” 
while overlooking what is inside the head; and finally, our readiness to be 
lulled into somnolence by the radio, “one of the many agencies working 
havoc to genuine hopes for even a half-cultured college and university 
clientéle.” 


W. T. P. 


“The Way of the Translator.”—-Max Nomad, in The American Mercury, 
60: 330-335, March, 1945, points out the dangers inherent in the translator’s 
task for anyone but the expert. Today, says Nomad, translation “has reached 
its lowest ebb of incompetency, a troubling thought amid the general hopes 
for better international understanding.” He believes that “the half-educated, 
the incompetent, and the fraudulent” among translators have brought the 
ancient trade to its present condition. It is difficult if not impossible for aver- 
age readers to detect such a “phony in the literary translation game,” for the 
“victims are even less expert bilingually than he.” The author then presents 
some samples “of the more notorious ‘bulls’ in the gallery of translation.” A 
famous instance is the Latin translator who confused the Greek word for 
rope, kamilos, with the word for camel, kamelos, and produced for all time 
the famous scriptural passage, “It is easier for a camel to go through the eye 
of a needle, than for a rich man to enter into the kingdom of God.” The 
author cites many similar “bulls’ ’in translation, involving misinterpretation of 
words and idioms in Greek, Russian, English, Spanish, Yiddish, German, Latin, 
and Italian. An example of these is the translation of this sentence from one of 
Jacinto Benavente’s plays: “Yo no le amaba, y a pesar de eso supe serle fiel,” 
which was translated “I never loved him, but in spite of it he insisted upon 
being faithful to me.” The author concludes: “Thus fools rush in to a field of 
cultural activity where none but an expert should ever tread,” aggravating 
and extending “the ancient curse of confusion, pronounced on the skyscraper- 
mad builders of Babel.” 


W. T. P. 


“Washington Discovers Hollywood.”—-Herman A. Lowe, in The American 
Mercury, 60: 407-414, April, 1945, relates the changes that have occurred in 
the relations between official Washington and the Hollywood motion-picture 
industry, since Pearl Harbor. “Washington has suddenly discovered that mil- 
lions around the world obtain most of their ideas about the United States 
from the movies, that there is ready-made in Hollywood a subtle and powerful 
weapon to spread the story of democracy and make friends for this country. 
... The Office of War Information and the Office of Inter-American Affairs 
admit they owe a great deal of their effectiveness abroad to motion pictures; 
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they have recommended to Congress that Hollywood be given an important 
part in our post-war international activities.” It has been discovered that 
motion pictures are tremendously effective as spreaders of information, that 
they have a “unique ability to sell American goods and American ideas in every 
land.” The vogue for office inter-communication systems, American-type 
bungalows, American sewing machines, automobiles, fashions, bathroom fix- 
tures, radios, and refrigerators, has been spread in other lands, The Department 
of Commerce and the Office of Inter-American Affairs were among the first to 
discover the effectiveness of the film, and the State Department is now greatly 
interested. Films produced especially to spread goodwill in Latin America, 
such as Saludos Amigos, provide to be successful commercial ventures. The 
motion-picture industry is beginning to be apprehensive, however, of govern- 
ment controls after the war. “Nelson Rockefeller has pointed out that it is up 
to the President and Congress to determine the future of propaganda and 
information for export.” If we are to continue our association with the rest 
of the world, we must “win friends and influence people.” Pictures shown 
abroad must be of the type that will “reflect credit on the good name and 
reputation of this country and its institutions. . . . Thus the lines are being 
drawn for a post-war Washington-Hollywood cooperation that will rival 
the teamwork of the present war years.” 


Wi To PF. 


“The New Luso-Brazilian Review.”—Manoel da S. S. Cardozo, in Books 
Abroad, 19: 20-21, Winter, 1945, desribes a new cultural review, Aflantico, 
being “issued twice yearly in Lisbon as a joint undertaking of the Portuguese 
Secretariado da Propaganda Nacional and of the Brazilian Departamento de 
Imprensa e Propaganda.” This journal “is one of the first fruits of the recent 
Portuguese-Brazilian Cultural Accord, and it speaks well for the cordiality 
of the relations between the two countries of Portuguese speech.” The author 
suggests a similar undertaking by “an impartial American organization, such 
as the Library of Congress,” which might “publish a real Inter-American 
periodical of a thoroughly intellectual nature.” Although the Portuguese and 
Brazilians have the advantage over us of “a common language, common cul- 
ture, and common religion,” the North Americans and Latin Americans “have 
enough in common to supply some basis of understanding. After all, we share 
an Ameri¢an experience that has many points of contact,” such as having 
crossed the ocean, wrestled with nature, and created civilizations in this 
hemisphere. The first four numbers of Atlintico have been edited by José 
Osério de Oliveira, a Portuguese man of letters who wrote Pequena Histéria 
da Literatura Brasileira. The best writers of Brazil and Portugal have con- 
tributed to the review and have catered to a wide variety of tastes. It is a 
realistic and honest literary organ, “in which Brazilians try to show Portuguese 
what they are, and vice-versa. ... Everyone will agree that this approach is the 
only one that respects the precious dignity of the individual and of the nation.” 

W. T. P. 


“Inter-American Centers in the United States.”—Raymond T. Rich, in the 
Bulletin of the Pan American Union, 79: 136-140, March, 1945, describes the 
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purposes and the activities of the Inter-American Centers established within the 
last few years through the interest and assistance of the Office of Inter- 
American Affairs. There are now sixteen such Centers and numerous sub- 
centers. “They are clearing-houses, service bureaus, and sources of information 
for individuals and organizations who can contribute to Inter-American under- 
standing and cooperation. They are private, non-profit bodies, dependent upon 
private contributions for their support. Their aim is to encourage, strengthen, 
and assist the innumerable local and regional groups whose programs include 
the promotion of Inter-American cooperation.” Close cooperation between this 
country and the other American republics can be achieved only through popular 
support of public policies directed toward that end; the Centers were the 
means devised to obtain such popular support and to demonstrate that we 
intend to make the Good Neighbor policy a permanent one. Grants of public 
money were given to many of the Centers to make possible their initial 
activities; their work was continued through private donations. In addition to 
fostering understanding and goodwill, the Centers are intended to stimulate 
trade with Latin American countries, provide hospitality to visitors from other 
countries of America, and provide training for our business representatives in 
the languages and customs of Latin America. The activities of the Centers 
are coordinated through the Council for Inter-American Cooperation, Inc., 
incorporated under the laws of the State of New York, for scientific and 
educational purposes. 


W. T. P. 


“Permanent Bases of Inter-American Education.”—Harold E. Davis, in 
The English Journal, 34: 208-212, April, 1945, discusses what is being done 
and what can still be done in the United States and other American countries 
to promote permanent Inter-Americanism. Constructive undertakings already 
under way include bringing large numbers of Latin American students and 
scholars to this country; providing programs and materials for teaching better 
Inter-American relations by the Office of Inter-American Affairs, the Pan 
American Union, and the United States Office of Education; offering technical 
training in this country to young men from Latin America; offering adequate 
training to our people who are preparing for assignments in the other Americas 
through such agencies as the Inter-American Training Center; incorporation 
of Inter-Americanism into the civic and educational programs of many busi- 
ness and civic organizations; conducting Inter-American institutes by col- 
leges and universities; establishing teacher-training workshops in many col- 
leges ; attempts to improve the teaching of Spanish and Portuguese in response 
to greatly-increased enrollments in those languages; and providing greatly- 
increased amounts of teaching materials in the Inter-American field. We must 
still learn more of Latin American culture, improve the quality and accuracy 
of our textbooks, and improve educational facilities for Spanish-speaking 
peoples within our own country. We must make Inter-American education a 
permanent part of our program, for “the need of the Americas for each other 
is permanent,” and Inter-American cooperation will be “a step toward inter- 
national understanding on a broader scale.” 

W. T. P. 
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“The Cleveland Plan.”—William H. McClain, in The French Review, 18: 
197-201, February, 1945, describes the work of. Dr. Emile B. de Sauzé in 
developing the “Cleveland Plan” for foreign language teaching, and the recent 
adaptation of the basic principles of this plan to elementary classes in the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. “The method of teaching in this system is . . . the 
multiple-approach technique. . . . It solves at once the problem of aims by 
pursuing them all simultaneously. From the beginning all objectives are 
integrated, so that at all stages the student has the ability to read, speak, 
write and understand. . . . Although the ‘Cleveland Plan’ is an oral approach, 
it is not a conversational or ‘natural’ method, and it eliminates entirely from 
consideration the usual direct-method technique of teaching a foreign lan- 
guage through memorization alone. ... Dr. de Sauzé has built his Cleveland 
Plan on the firm foundation of grammar.” He begins his instruction with con- 
crete lesson-material within the range of the student’s experience and interest. 
Grammar is taught inductively, New words are guessed from the context or 
“explained in terms of words which are already familiar.” One difficulty is 
presented at a time and thoroughly assimilated before new difficulties are in- 
troduced. “In high-school classes taught according to the ‘Cleveland Plan’ 
students pride themselves on speaking no English in the classroom.” Although 
oral performance is stressed, reading ability does not suffer. Dr. de Sauzé 
believes in careful study of a limited amount of reading material. A valuable 
feature of the plan is “the excellent articulation it provides with undergraduate 
and graduate classes at the University.” Concerning initial results at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin in applying this plan to first-year classes, McClain says: 
“The best that we can hope for these new university programs is that they 
soon achieve the excellent organization and integration of aims we have ob- 
served in the ‘Cleveland Plan,’ At present they give every indication of so 
doing.” 

W. T. P. 


“The Good Neighbor Policy and Spanish Courses in Massachusetts High 
Schools.” —Stuart M. Stoke and Nellie E. Sanchez Arce, in The Harvard 
Educational Review, 15: 22-26, January, 1945, present the results of a survey 
of Spanish teaching in the high schools of Massachusetts. They first point out 
that the growth in Spanish teaching in Massachusetts high schools has occurred 
to a great extent in the periods of the two world wars, and therefore that 
such teaching “is designed to serve political and economic interests to a sub- 
stantial degree.” A survey of enrollments showed the following distribution: 
first year, 60.9 per cent; second year, 33.3 per cent; third year, 5.2 per cent; 
and fourth year, 0.4 per cent. The authors conclude from these figures: “Cer- 
tainly, as matters stand, few pupils will learn enough Spanish to do much 
communicating in that tongue; and what most of them learn about Spanish- 
American culture will have to come through the medium of English.” A study 
of the distribution of time in the Spanish classes indicates that 72 to 77 per 
cent is devoted to the language, and the balance is equally divided between 
Spanish and Spanish-American culture. A realia count of the most widely- 
used Spanish textbooks shows a similar preponderance of language over cul- 
tural material. In general, realia were found to be scattered and difficult to 
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obtain. “As matters now stand, neither [language nor cultural] goal is being 
reached except possibly by the very few who persist through the third and 
fourth years of study.” In the future, more emphasis must be placed on cultural 
material, “if classes in Spanish are to have the vitality which will interest 
pupils, check the high mortality rate, and most important of all, give them a 
much richer knowledge of the countries with which we propose to be neigh- 
borly.” 


W. T. P. 


NOTES AND NEWS* Conducted by 


Marjorie C. Jounston, Associate Editor 
and the Eprror 








Contributions of Visiting Latin American Teachers to Spanish Depart- 
ments.—During the spring semester ten teachers of English from Ecuador, 
Peru, Colombia, and Brazil were in the United States as guests of the Govern- 
ment. At the invitation of various school-systems the United States Office 
of Education assisted in placing these teachers in high schools for six weeks 
before the beginning of an intensive course in English organized for them at 
the University of Indiana. In the high schools the visitors studied the organi- 
zation and administration of our secondary-school work, observed classes, 
talked to teachers and students about their own countries, taught classes in 
Spanish or Portuguese, and took part in many school and community activities. 
Many letters of appreciation from students, teachers, school administrators, 
and the visitors themselves show the value of the experience. The following 
accounts were sent by Miss Margaret F. Johnson and Miss Mary Lee Clayton 
of Hamilton High School, Hamilton, Ohio; by Miss Grace Cunningham of 
Edwardsville High School, Edwardsville, Illinois; by Miss A. Marguerite 
Zouck, Supervisor of Modern Languages in the Baltimore Public Schools; and 
by Miss Frances Brand of the Community High School, Crystal Lake, Illinois. 

Hamilton, Ohio: “Mr. Jaime Malagén’s visit here was sponsored by the 
National Honor Society, with our principal acting as his adviser. At a meeting 
of the Honor Society advisers and Spanish teachers, tentative plans were 
made for his stay in Hamilton. It was our understanding that he would want 
to improve his English and would probably prefer to spend his time in other 
than the Spanish classes. However, upon his arrival, we Spanish teachers were 
delighted to find that he felt more at home in the Spanish classes. 

“We arranged for him to visit each Spanish class, so that all would have a 
chance to meet him. During these get-acquainted periods, he answered ques- 
tions about Colombia prepared beforehand in Spanish by the students, This 
was an exceptional piece of work on his part. He used Spanish entirely, spoke 
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slowly, and repeated in simpler language when necessary, until everyone could 
understand him. I think this process was rather exhausting to him but he was 
persistent, and when I would urge him to rest, he would say, ‘Hay que traba- 
jar.’ It was a joy to the students to find they could actually understand a native 
South American, 

“After he had talked to all of the classes he then taught regularly one first- 
year and one third-year class and usually attended one of the other classes 
each day, dividing his time among them. The rest of the day he visited classes 
in other subjects and learned about our high school and other neighboring 
schools. 

“We did not have a definite plan and so his procedures and aims were more 
or less experimental. The work was varied from day to day, but in general he 
began the period with a dictation on his experiences in Colombia and a question 
period on the matter dictated. Then followed corrections of short compositions 
which were assigned each day. While a few of these were being written on 
the board, he answered questions on idioms and phrases which the other stu- 
dents had wanted to use in their work. 

“Mr. Malagén wrote a number of dialogues, These, assigned for memory 
work, were used to improve pronunciation. Then the students dramatized and 
elaborated on the dialogue. For example, after they had ‘El Almacén’ Mr. 
Malagén acted as storekeeper and assigned each student a different article to 
buy. These ranged from bottles and earrings to meat and vegetables. It was 
surprising to hear the questions the students would ask to prolong their con- 
versations with the storekeeper. 

“A number of heated discussions occurred, and I found that students who 
have difficulty ordinarily in expressing their thoughts usually found words 
when their ire was aroused. One of the most interesting of these arose from 
this statement in the didlogo ‘Un Visitante Sudamericano’: ‘no pueden calcular 
lo que occurriria en el hogar colombiano si se diera a nuestras mujeres el 
derecho de votar.’ 

“This visit, in addition to establishing a better Inter-American feeling, was a 
very refreshing and motivating influence. We should like to have it repeated 
each year. 

“We feel, too, that Mr. Malagén enjoyed his visit here as much as we en- 
joyed having him, because on the last day, when all the Spanish students 
gathered to say goodbye to him and present a little gift, he said that he had the 
same sensations as when he left his home, and that he didn’t think it possible 
that one could get so much accustomed to a place in six weeks.” 

Edwardsville, Illinois: “I hesitate to start to write to you concerning the 
activities which we have been carrying on in connection with the visit of our 
Latin American because there is so much to write. Our guest is Miss Estela 
Alba from Caras, Peru, and she has quite charmed our pupils and teachers, 
in fact all of Edwardsville, with her courtesy, intelligence, and friendliness. 
Her presence brought about an immediate quickening of interest among the 
Spanish students. This, of course, was a natural reaction, but what has pleased 
me is that the interest has been maintained and even increased in some classes. 

“Miss Alba has used various methods in the Spanish classes, She has taught 
the pupils games and contests, and in all the classes she has taught songs. We 
have arranged our reading material so that that which pertained to Peru 
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could be studied while Miss Alba was here. Thus we had the advantages of 
explanations which only a native of Peru could give us. 

“Probably our greatest advantage has been in our opportunity to hear good 
Spanish and to carry on more conversation. Miss Alba has told us about the 
customs of Peru, and some of the South American legends, and by dramatizing 
visits and asking questions has encouraged the pupils to converse in Spanish. 

“In our vocabulary study, Miss Alba has given us additional meanings and 
practical uses for our new words, She has also called attention to the expres- 
sions of courtesy which are actually used in her country. The students keep 
notebooks in which they write any suggestions Miss Alba has made. 

“Some of our students, who have taken all the Spanish we offer, have come 
to Miss Alba after school or during free periods for further help in conver- 
sational Spanish. 

“In other classes and in many club meetings Miss Alba has described her 
country and answered questions so willingly and effectively that Edwardsville 
has become very definitely ‘Peru and Spanish conscious.’ Even our pre-school 
age children in a nursery school greeted Miss Alba with ‘j Buenos dias, sefior- 
ita!’ when she visited them. 

“Newspaper publicity has been very important in gaining interest and co- 
operation of the townspeople. We were especially fortunate in this, and as a 
result, Miss Alba has received more invitations than she could accept. 

“As you can see, it is hard for me to stop when my subject concerns our 
guest-teacher. We are certainly grateful for the opportunity to take part in 
this fine project.” 

Baltimore, Maryland: “Sefiores Pérez and Herdoiza continue their triumphal 
way and are making more friends and giving us more all the time. Sr. Péréz 
has a departmental meeting with us each week, talking in Spanish on Colombian 
literature. He is really brilliant and we are getting a great deal from him. He 
is going to send us books via the Embassy on his return—on literature and 
with anthologies to supplement them. Sr. Herdoiza has written a grammar, 
Método Ecléctico, for teaching English. He will send us copies of the new 
edition. He is doing extremely well at Forest Park—is taking the best pupils 
from each class and giving them an intensive course in speaking. In fact, the 
schools are fighting over them! I simply can’t fill all the requests because it is 
too hard on them. Dr. Dorsey said at the close of school today, “They are the 
answer to a language teacher’s prayer.’ 

“Serious, sincere, intelligent—they know just why they have come and have 
lost no time in going after it. They want to know about everything, from 
nursery schools to adult education. Each week they are to interview a director. 
This week it is night schools, next attendance, delinquency, juvenile courts, 
then visual education, and so on. Tonight they are visiting some vocational 
night schools and Americanization classes. 

“Saturday I took them around a bit to see downtown and left them to browse 
in the Walters Art Gallery, as Sr. Pérez is going to write an article for his 
school on ‘Art in Baltimore.’ Today they talked with the Carnegie Foundation 
art teachers in our school and saw the paintings and sculpture our students 
produce. I also took them to a very interesting interdenominational group 
which meets Sunday nights. Last night a German refugee was discussing Ne- 
gro poetry. They joined in the discussion and added very much to the occasion. 
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They received invitations to spend Sundays in several homes, One person is 
going to try to save gas and take them to the surrounding country, as they are 
interested in the farm life we have here on the fringe of our village. They 
went to Reisterstown with me Tuesday and spoke at the Kiwanis Club meeting. 
My father was charmed, and before they left they knew Reisterstown quite 
well from pre-Revolutionary days on to the present.” 

Crystal Lake, Illinois: “The coming of our visiting teacher was anticipated 
by my classes with much interest, When we learned that he would be from 
Peru we spent several days reading in the library about his country, and this 
preliminary study added greatly to the value of his visit. 

“When Sefior Mejia arrived, he charmed everyone by his friendly and help- 
ful spirit. He has been a perfect emissary of Inter-American goodwill, The 
whole school, nay more, the whole community has profited by having this 
visiting teacher. 

“During the stay of Sefior Mejia he has given from one to three lectures in 
classes on American History, American Literature, World History, World 
Literature, Commercial Geography, Problems of Democracy, Current Events, 
in addition to teaching two Spanish classes almost every day. 

“One of our main purposes in having a visiting teacher was to arouse interest 
and increase proficiency in the teaching of the Spanish language. One definite 
result, already apparent, has been a twenty per cent increase in the Spanish I 
enrollment for next year. 

“In the Spanish classes we have had songs in Ricedas: a lecture in Spanish 
on Peru, and much simple Spanish conversation. One day a movie was shown 
and another day was devoted to playing records of South American music. 

“Fortunately Pan American Day came during Sefior Mejia’s stay and an 
assembly program was prepared and given by the two Spanish classes under 
his supervision. 

“An adult class of eighteen members has met for two hours three times a 
week. This class attracted a wide variety of people, from important business 
men to housewives and mothers. 

“Another. project was to invite all the Spanish teachers of the area, with 
their principals, to visit a Spanish class in the afternoon and to meet Sefior 
Mejia for an informal discussion after school. All who came expressed their 
appreciation of the invitation. 

“I have tried to tell something about our project and you may use any or 
all of it to give a suggestion to others about to do the same thing.” 


M. C. J. 


Spanish for the Air Age.—The following comment was made editorially in 
the Classroom Clipper for April, 1945. (The Classroom Clipper is published 
as a service to teachers by the Pan American World Airways, 135 East 42nd 
Street, New York 17, New York.) 

“In Miami, since 1927 an aerial gateway to Latin America, the citizens are 
highly conscious of the good which can come from knowing Spanish and the 
ways of our Good Neighbors. 

“Quite logically, the Miami Chamber of Commerce is taking the lead in 
projects calculated to increase knowledge of Latin America. For several weeks 
there has been on the air over Miami’s Station WQAM a tour by air of the 
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Latin American countries prepared on a cooperative basis by the Chamber. 
the radio station, and the public schools of Dade County. 

“Now the Chamber contemplates a further step in that direction. It proposes 
to work for the introduction of Spanish language study in every elementary 
school in the State of Florida. 

“There are some difficult problems to be solved. Budget, of course, is one. 
Another is the relative scarcity of qualified teachers. The Chamber hopes that 
the latter problem eventually may be solved through an exchange of teachers 
with Latin American countries, which would have the added advantage of 
helping schools in those countries to offer more instruction in English. 

Meanwhile, the beginning made in Miami is both a cue and a challenge to 
others, not only with respect to Spanish and the Spanish-speaking countries, 
but as to all the major languages and peoples of the world. 

“Rapid transportation in the Air Age is no panacea for barriers to under- 
standing. Unless we are equipped to profit by this transportation we shall in- 
crease our problems instead of diminishing them. 

“One thing needed is an understanding of languages and peoples. It has often 
been pointed out that Americans never have been bilingual like Europeans. 
That was not surprising at a time when knowledge of other languages was 
not so necessary to us; but in the Air Age, knowledge of languages other than 
one’s own native tongue will be vital, and such moves as that initiated by the 
Miami Chamber of Commerce—which is only one of many—give evidence that 
this situation is getting at least some of the attention it deserves.” 

M. C. J. 


U. S. Officers on Mexican Border Ordered to Study Spanish—The New 
York Herald-Tribune reported on April 16, 1945, that officers and non-com- 
missioned officers of all Eastern Defense Command units stationed along the 
Mexican border have recently been ordered by their commander, Lieutenant 
General George Grunert, to become proficient in conversational Spanish. The 
order was passed in the interest “of greater understanding and closer relations 
between military personnel” of Mexico and the United States. On January 1, 
1945, the Eastern Defense Command was extended to include the former 
Southern Defense Command. In compliance with General Grunert’s recent or- 
ders, courses of instruction already have been started at units in San Antonio, 
Laredo, and El Paso, Texas. The classes are also open to enlisted men. 

M. C, J. 


Foreign Language Demonstration Conference-——On May 5 the Language 
Teachers’ Association of New York City sponsored a demonstration conference 
in French, German, Hebrew, Italian, Portuguese, Spanish, Chinese, Esperanto, 
and Yiddish. From 9:30 to 1:00, classes representing three elementary schools, 
nine junior high schools, nine high schools, six colleges, and one adult educa- 
tion department were held for the purpose of demonstrating various methods 
and materials. Following the demonstration classes there was an auditorium 
program which included playlets in French and German and folk-dances and 
songs of Palestine, Spain, Italy, Latin America, China, and the Free French, 
presented by students of the New York City schools, The principal speakers 
were Dr. Frederic Ernst, Associate Superintendent of Schools and Head of the 
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High School Division; Dr. Theodore Huebener, Director of Foreign Lan- 
guages in the New York City Schools; and Dr. Arthur S. Ackerman, chairman 
of the committee on arrangements for the conference. Dr. José Martel, Presi- 
dent of the Language Teachers’ Association, presided. A large exhibition of 
books and language materials was displayed in the lobby of the Central High 
School of Needle Trades, where the conference was held. Approximately four 
thousand teachers and parents attended. 


M. C, J. 


Attractive Classroom Wins Prize-—During the evaluation of the Passaic, 
New Jersey, schools by the Certification Board of the Middle Atlantic States 
the classroom of Miss Mary Card, teacher of Spanish, was judged the most 
attractive room. Although the high-school building is old and will be replaced 
by a new one after the war, the teachers and students have worked hard to 
beautify the classrooms. The arrangement of the prize-winning room was 
described as follows: 

The room is very large, and on one wall a student painted (size 9 x 12) the 
twenty-one flags of the American republics. On a section of the blackboard a 
student drew a Mexican scene in colors. An honor roll listing the boys from 
the room in service stood out on the other blackboard. The bulletin boards were 
painted a dark green and contained a display of drawings and paintings of 
Chilean life. An exhibition of books and photographs from various countries 
of South America also invited attention. 


M. C. J. 


Portuguese Daily Newspaper—Diario de Noticias, a daily newspaper pub- 
lished in Portuguese, offers useful current material for reading and conver- 
sation in Portuguese language classes. The editor, Mr. JoZo R. Rocha, believes 
this to be the only Portuguese daily published in the United States. The sub- 
scription rates are $2.50 for three months, $4.50 for six months, and $9.00 for 
twelve months. Send orders and inquiries to the publisher, Box 931, New Bed- 
ford, Massachusetts. 


MC J. 


Modern Language Association of Missouri Circular Letters—Last May, 
Elizabeth Pound Campuzano, President of the Modern Language Association 
of Missouri, sent a letter stressing the importance of teaching foreign lan- 
guages in the schools to the four hundred superintendents of Missouri high 
schools. She said in part: 


The Modern Language Association of Missouri has studied the problems of language 
instruction for many years and urges all leading educators of this state to take a 
realistic attitude toward the language needs of the post-war world. . . . Close inte- 
gration of language instruction between high schools and higher institutions of 
learning is very desirable. If at all possible, language instruction should continue 
through the senior grade of high school in order to avoid a time lapse between 
secondary and college language-training. Then, too, it is imperative that more time 
be given to language study. The excellent results achieved in the Army Specialized 
Training Program were due, in no small measure, to the number of hours allowed 
for language study. Classes were small and a great deal of individual attention was 
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possible. Similar results can be attained by our secondary schools if they devote four 
years to the study of a language. 


In a letter to secretaries of the sixty-one chambers of commerce of the 
state she voiced the wishes of the Association thus: 


We hope that business firms will realize the advantages of hiring from Missouri 
institutions of higher learning those graduates who have been trained for foreign 
trade. These firms may improve the teaching of modern languages by giving moral 
encouragement and financial support to the universities and colleges for the estab- 
lishment of research centers where students can be trained for careers in foreign 
trade and foreign service of the government, for traveling scholarships to Missouri 
students, and for the promotion of other activities designed to train personnel for 
foreign trade. 


A third circular letter was addressed to the forty-four presidents of univer- 
sities, colleges, and teachers’ colleges of the state. It read in part: 


We should like to suggest a closer correlation of modern languages with other sub- 
jects, such as social studies, commerce, library training, engineering, etc., and that 
more courses emphasizing the oral-aural aspects of language be offered. 


We feel that a thorough and vital knowledge of a modern language will be greatly 
facilitated by such projects as foreign language houses, a junior year abroad, summer 
travel in foreign countries, travelling fellowships and scholarships, and possibly a 
part-time-work and part-time-school schedule in cooperation with business firms en- 
gaged in international trade or transportation. 


We would suggest also that the colleges and universities of Missouri make known 
to business firms the advantages of hiring from Missouri institutions of higher learn- 
ing graduates that have been career-trained for foreign trade (persons actually 


equipped with the necessary linguistic skills as well as with a commercial and cul- 
tural knowledge of the countries involved). 


May we take this occasion of assuring you that as an association of teachers most 
intimately concerned with these problems, we are very anxious to help you in every 
way possible. Please feel free to call on us for any information, materials, or sugges- 
tions which might assist you in vitalizing your program of modern language instruc- 
tion. 


M. C, J. 


Foreign Language Teachers Assist Counselors Committees of foreign lan- 
guage teachers of the public high schools of Dallas, Texas, prepared a bulletin 
for the use of counselors of the elementary and junior high schools under the 
supervision of the assistant superintendent in charge of high schools. The 
general section of the bulletin stated the values of foreign language study for 
a boy or girl (1) who faces the possibility of any kind of foreign service— 
military, intelligence, or reconstruction; (2) who is preparing for the follow- 
ing vocations: aviation, radio, science, medicine, nursing, chemistry, home and 
foreign missions, advertising, publishing and newspaper work, export-import 
business, clothing and fashion industry, diplomatic service; (3) who wishes to 
increase his enjoyment of music, art, literature, or dramatics; (4) who ex- 
pects to enter certain colleges and universities. The bulletin also points out the 
values a student may look for in foreign language study, generally, without 
regard to any specific language. It states that the study of English is made 
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easier by enlarging vocabulary and by making grammar clearer; that under- 
standing of and respect for other peoples and civilizations is developed; and 
that pleasure at encountering foreign phrases is increased. There follows in the 
bulletin a specific section on the values characteristic of French, Latin, and 
Spanish, the foreign languages offered in the schools of Dallas, The committee 
listed typical questions asked by the pupils and offered answers to assist the 
counselors in advising them wisely in regard to registration in foreign lan- 
guage classes. Information was also included in the bulletin on the number 
and percentage of students in the junior and senior high schools who are en- 
rolled in each of the foreign languages. Copies of the bulletin may be ob- 
tained by addressing the Assistant Principal in Charge of High Schools, Dallas, 
Texas. 


M. C., J. 


Expressions in Common Use.—Sr. Jaime Malagén, a teacher of English 
from Colombia, spent six weeks in the high school at Hamilton, Ohio, observ- 
ing classes, teaching conversational Spanish, and studying our educational 
system. One of the most interesting lessons which he conducted was that in 
which he gave the students a list of the Spanish equivalents of slang expres- 
sions he heard in the school. It is probable that other students of Spanish will 
enjoy them also. The list follows: 

Tomar del pelo—To pull one’s leg, to make fun of 

Mamar gallo—To pull one’s leg, to make fan of 

Echar paja—To exaggerate, to flatter 

Hablar hasta por los codos—To talk a blue streak 

Estirar la pata—To die, to kick the bucket 

Estar en la luna—To be absent-minded 

Pensar en los huevos del gallo—To be absent-minded 

Comer pavo—To attend a dance without taking part in it because of the lack 
of partners, to be a wallflower. 

Poner bolas—To pay attention to or show interest in something or someone 

Meterse en lios—To get into a fix, to get into a big jam 

Empinar el codo—To drink intoxicating liquors with the intention of get- 
ting drunk, to go on a binge 

Ahogar las penas—To drown one’s troubles 

Meter la pata—To put one’s foot in it 

Estar chiflado por algo—To be crazy about something 

Estar loco por algo—To be crazy about something 

A otro perro con ese hueso—Don’t hand me that line 

Esa es harina de otro costal—That is a horse of another color 

Eso es el colmo—That takes the cake 

Ojos que no ven, corazén que no siente—What you don’t know won't hurt 
you 

Ser un tenorio—To be a wolf 

Tener un guayabo—To have a hangover, to be sad or gloomy 

Usted es wna gallina—Y ou are a chicken 

Témelo con calma—Take it easy, don’t get excited 

Sobre gustos no hay disputas—Everyone to his own taste, there is no future 
in discussing that point 
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Ir palo arriba—To go up in the world, to succeed, to go to town 

Echar cepillo—To polish the apple 

Echar cuentos chinos—To tell exaggerated stories, to sling the bull 

Echar globos—To be absent-minded 

Andar con pies de plomo—To be cautious, to watch one’s step 

Hacer cola—To stand in line 

Tener a alguien en la planta de la mano—To flatter or pamper someone 
Tener palanca con alguien—To have influence with someone, to have a pull 


M. C, J. 


Y.W.C.A. Sponsors Latin American Summer Program.—“A Latin American 
Summer” was the title of the program of activities planned for 250 girls in the 
St. Paul, Minnesota, area by the Y.W.C.A. Dr. Agnes Marie Brady, director, 
and her staff arranged an all-day schedule, Mondays through Fridays, for a 
six-week period, July 2-August 15. Classes were offered in Spanish and Portu- 
guese, geography, history, arts and crafts, radio-script writing, games, folk- 
songs, dances, and customs of the other American republics. The girls produced 
a manual on ’teen-age conduct at home and abroad, made objects in the crafts 
laboratory, cooked Latin American dishes, discussed books on Inter-American 
affairs, and staged a Feria y Fiesta during the final week for parents and 
friends. 


M. C. J. 


“March of Time” Forum Edition Films.—The “March of Time” first series 
films, especially edited for school, club, and industrial plant use, have been so 
successful that a new series of eight has been prepared. Lhe titles include “The 
New South,” “Men of Medicine,” “The Nation’s Capital,” “China,” “Russia at 
War,” and “Ireland.” Over two thousand schools have already subscribed to 
the first series, which comprises eight subjects: “Brazil,” “New England,” 
“Portugal,” “Texas,” “Canada,” “South Africa,” “India,” and Airways of the 
Future.” Available also are two special releases, “Americans All” and “The 
French Campaign.” Both series of 16 mm. films are available on a subscription 
basis. Rental for one series is $30.00, for both $55.00, Each film is shipped col- 
lect and should be returned prepaid. Films may be retained for a period of 
three days, beyond which a rental of fifty cents a day is in effect. Ten days in 
advance of rental date, a discussion outline on the film is mailed to the sub- 
scriber, to facilitate classroom discussion. Individual subjects and the two 
special releases may be rented for $5.00 on C.O.D. terms only. Address The 
March of Time, 369 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 

H. G. D. 


Annotated Bibliography of Latin American Periodicals—The library of 
Congress has recently announced its publication of Latin American Periodicals 
Currently Received in the Library of Congress and in the Library of the De- 
partment of Agriculture, an annotated bibliography of some sixteen hundred 
titles. 

The preparation of this work was undertaken by the Hispanic Division of 
the Library, with the assistance of specialists in South America and the United 
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States, as a part of its program to publish bibliographical aids in the Latin 
American field. The volume is the eighth in the Latin American Series. 

Latin American Periodicals is announced for sale at 45 cents per copy by 
the Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, Washington 
25, D.C. 


H. G, D. 


List of Accredited Secondary Schools.—Accredited Secondary Schools in 
the United States, 1944 is the tenth in a series begun in 1913. It is planned to 
continue the series at intervals of four or five years with one or more supple- 
ments in intervening years. The present edition, Bulletin 1944, No. 4, contains 
198 pages. This publication has always been of special value to admissions 
officers of colleges and others charged with the selection of high-school students 
and graduates. During the war, officials of the armed forces found it useful in 
connection with training programs, It is also used by the Immigration and 
Naturalization Service and the Civil Service Commission. 

The 1944 edition lists 22,162 secondary schools as accredited by various ac- 
crediting agencies, The previous edition issued in 1939 listed 21,414. The lists 
used for the new bulletin were the latest available, the majority being dated 
1943-44 or as of a given date in 1944. The date of each list appears in con- 
nection with the name of the state or regional agency supplying the informa- 
tion. Methods and agencies of accreditation, and the standards of regional 
accrediting associations are given, as are requirements for admission to col- 
leges of liberal arts of state universities and of state accrediting agencies. 

Accredited Secondary Schools in the United States, 1944 may be obtained 
by purchase for 30 cents a copy, from the Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. 

H. G. D. 


“Handbook of Cumulative Records.”—This new publication is the report of 
the National Committee on Cumulative Records, appointed by the United States 
Office of Education. The bulletin was prepared on the basis of the Committee’s 
experience with the use of cumulative records in schools, a review of litera- 
ture on the subject, and two conferences of the Committee, of which Dr. 
David Segel is Chairman, called by the United States Office of Education. 

Chapter I presents the results of a nation-wide survey of the various types 
of cumulative-record systems used, together with general recommendations re- 
garding items which school-systems might find useful. Chapter II gives the 
general principles which justify the keeping of such records. Chapters III and 
IV tell of specific uses of records for elementary schools and high schools. 
Other chapters deal with test scores, advising with parents, student follow-up, 
records of placement of students in jobs, and types of unique uses of cumula- 
tive records. Each chapter was written by a member of the National Com- 
mittee. As stated in the foreword, “The impact of war has shown the need for 
cumulative records by its sudden demands for the training and placement of 
’teen-age persons. Actually, need for such records has been there all the time. 
During war times the need for information about large numbers of persons is 


immediate and the best condition to satisfy such a need is the cumulative 
record.” 
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Handbook of Cumulative Records may be obtained by purchase for 20 cents 
a copy from the Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D.C. 


H. G. D. 


“Por Nuestro Idioma.”—Under this title the “Sociedad Argentina de Estu- 
dios Lingiiisticos” publishes a bimonthly bulletin of “la lengua culta hablada 
de Buenos Aires,” with pronunciations and forms preferred by its members as 
shown by votes in weekly sessions. At one session, for instance, a vote on 
restaurant as against restaurante favored the former by sixty votes to one. In 
pronunciation, forty-nine favored restordn, while only twelve pronounced the 
au. Garanto as a substitute for garantizo received twenty-five votes as against 
twenty-six for garantizo, and the reporter adds, “Las dos formas se equilibran, 
casi matematicamente.” Plétano for banana (fruta) received no favorable 
votes whatever. At another session, pueblito was favored unanimously over 
pueblecito, with this comment by the reporter: “Nuestra peculiar manera de 
formar los diminutivos, se evidencia elocuentemente en esta votacién, mediante 
el rechazo undnime del académico pueblecito.” At the session of May 3, 1944, 
a list of words, “caracterizadas todas ellas por la circunstancia de no figurar 
de nunguna manera en los diccionarios de la Academia Espafiola,” was unani- 
mously accepted. The list follows: 


votos 
Pi | Ser Pee em Sere Tire T oP err ee orary owe borate 57 
RET AD os sidiics . paisa bwehds ta caaWetiatiew cts cvcds ds cbyeds 57 
DREN: 0 oven wens eck cgmends « Gepepweesowsessidpescde conus 57 
REDD «vi <0 008 buch esSnnnnneed-thebes absed 00s dibede messe 57 
I bn th nok cds pos cdc cncuhpataweedthahedes copteneets sives 57 
ETD 08> adans aconesccobegpenehar Ghanse ries shes voeesdad 57 
CL Scanner ococceson thats ches ceehnetaehhs enesc scans 57 
SIE Slesoi duis sccces cccpessenenahab tbabhes sen ci berioesne 57 
EI Seek cede ececcdecaceseedbadeweccueteccecdachelsocs 57 
CUS RUPEES oc cc ce pee dtn sc cthde dicdedie cdc ccebeveduedbven 57 
INE. as 5s atest. HF ell. 57 
OP eT TTT Ee TEC 57 
iy ee tind een nindssdocces seedy cp debusties cpwnsiiecsde ol Sbie 57 
EL, cade si ntinhes sabchve Sy f6 ¢cuderkn eens oxscigtions Gieds 57 
GES Gono chbdakenpo cnviavicnte che. se0gsadiions ves nnseaed the 57 
PEED th sexbonee hchsnetienss .4anieen than seninerenesecenshe 57 
ines spocugds chee ihbhh ope +s oh ttbbecounensh>ssekekbuas 57 
I into o d's conn nee enace Abhinutacohwhiasagn sch aeaeh 57 
UME phd cc cchacecevacgepocrsecdaberostegsevenesesasmeepn 57 
PRE Weeks os clknbyoccksccocsscbcacdeungnesveveececagnecassed 57 
POR CEH Vo Sataw cs deb mocccuche Disbbacccsccdstectcchenecd 57 
PEE ESO 8 US koe FERIA Ue Coscucbe duets 57 
price tay ats | Ae EET OLE TEL OL LL PEELE TELL. 57 
NN Na hss as edb baba sievciceds Se biveeetsc cde ceeEsessun 57 
ce clipe TN OTP TT a Te TEEN TTT ite ree 57 


SUELTISTA 
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TILINGADA. sccicccnce ccvedcéteisies vcs csetvecbeubesababese sebnepuees 57 
BELIIGAIERIA oo ne.. sivvsinecon cavienvscdcngssieeels ebeanapbewe 57 
TEROIBAR. oo. 6500002 cveisis coe snipes citeone) dinate ebetinieiaten 57 
VERIRRAR noes cccssnssectn canyipnencensc s4epeesebeemeben GieSHEs ob 57 
FIle 202 0000 02.500058990 gnunegeang ht pe} enh seen nasheed subeneas 57 
VERE EEO, - 0s 0n0s spake ha semunnnss<hne enue amen Pcaee venbencens 57 
BU WPRRs, popccesccnns ctvcndbaweseanvineseabenheeGhhs 447405 uate 57 
BAPALLAR 2... 2.00.00 suspuybasgss bdbentes cht takdeds Caen 57 


The “directora” of Por Nuestro Idioma is Delfina Molina y Vedia, 11 de 
Setiembre, 2262, Buenos Aires. 


H. G, D. 


“Military Review” in Spanish, Portuguese, and English—Beginning with 
its issue for April, 1945, the Military Review, published by the Command and 
General Staff School, Fort Leavenworth, Kansas, appears in Spanish and 
Portuguese as well as in English. The articles that appear in the Spanish 
American and Brazilian editions are translations of the articles published that 
same month in the English edition. The Review, the full name of which is 
Military Review: A Monthly Review of Military Literature, contains, in addi- 
tion to articles on military training, field operations, strategy, tactics, and the 
like, “Military Notes Around the World” and digests of articles appearing in 
foreign military publications. The issue for June, 1945 had as its “lead” article 
“An Operation of the Third Armored (‘Spearhead’) Division,” by Major 
General Maurice Rose, who was murdered by the Germans after having been 
taken prisoner. The Editor-in-Chief of the Review is Colonel Frederick M. 
Barrows; the Editor of the Edicién Hispanoamericana, Colonel Andrés Lépez; 
and the Editor of the Edigéo Brasileira, Major Severino Sombra, of the Bra- 
zilian Army. A fine job of translation has been done in each case. 

H. G, D. 


“On Borrowed Tongues.”—In an article under this title published in This 
Week for June 10, 1945 Elizabeth Pope describes the progress that is being 
made in “dubbing in” Spanish dialogue for American movies intended to be 
shown in Latin America, Perfect synchronization with the movement of the 
actor’s lips is attempted, special attention being paid to placing “explosives,” 
like p and b, in the Spanish version in the identical spots where they fell in 
the English original. “Gaslight,” in which Ingrid Bergman and Charles Boyer 
starred, has already been well received in its “Entirely in Spanish ; Not a single 
sub-title !” version. Outstanding Spanish American film-players substitute for 
the original actors. And Miss Pope reminds us that “The language used is 
good Latin American Spanish.” 

H. G, D. 


President Truman’s Office Pictures——According to The Pan American 
(1150 Sixth Avenue, New York 19, N.Y.) for June, 1945 President Truman 
“in redecorating his White House office . . . has hung only two pictures on the 
wall—George Washington and Simén Bolivar, This news will be received 
joyously in the republics to the South, where an indication as to the future 
of the Good Neighbor Policy has been eagerly awaited from our new Presi- 
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dent.” “Despite the giant strides of aviation,” the editorial continues, “there 
are still vast oceans of misunderstanding which cannot be spanned by the 
swiftest six-motored clippers. But a century and a half of liberty has given 
the New World more things in common upon which to base a secure future. 
Freed from age-old hatreds and jealousies that have engulfed Europe in thirty- 
odd major wars, the Americas are able today to think and act effectively in 
terms of One Hemisphere. We owe it to ourselves and our children to culti- 
vate this great oak of Pan Americanism... .” 
H. G. D. 


“Language Laboratory” Article Reprinted—Robert S. Whitehouse’s article 
“The Work Shop: A Language Laboratory,” which appeared in Hispania for 
February, 1945 (vol. xxviii, no. 1, 88-90), was reprinted in the Association of 
American Colleges Bulletin for May, 1945 (vol. xxxi, no. 2, 319-322). 

H. G. D. 
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EDUCATION IN THE LATIN AMERICAN COUNTRIES: A 
SELECTED BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Henry Gratran Dove 
The George Washington University, Washington, D.C. 


KanpeL, I. L. (editor), Education in the Latin American Countries (Nine- 
teenth Educational Yearbook of the International Institute of Teachers 
College, Columbia University.) New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1942. Cloth. xxviii, 410 pp. Price, $3.70. 


Authoritative statements on education in the various Latin American countries, 
written by citizens of the respective countries (rectors of universities, directors of 
educational programs, professors of Education), translated into English and edited 
by the leading authority on International Education in the United States, Professor 
Kandel. See also previous and subsequent issues of the Educational Yearbook of 
the International Institute, published annually under the editorship of Dr. Kandel. 


Liaison COMMITTEE FoR INTERNATIONAL Epucation, Education in the United 
Nations. Washington: Liaison Committee for International Education (1201 
Sixteenth Street), 1945. Paper. 95 pp. Free. 


Summary, under various headings, of educational conditions abroad. Latin Amer- 
ican countries included are Chile, the Dominican Republic, Ecuador, Guatemala, 
Nicaragua, Panama, Paraguay, and Peru. 


Pan AMERICAN Union (Division or INTELLECTUAL Cooperation), Educa- 
tional Trends in Latin America. No. 3. By Francisco S. Céspepes. Wash- 
ington: Pan American Union, 1942. Paper. Mimeographed. 21 pp. Free. 


Deals especially with elementary education. 


——., Higher Education in Latin America. Vol. 1, Argentina, by Epmunvo 
LASSALLE, Washington: Pan American Union, 1943. 118 pp. Vol. 2, The 
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Universities of Chile. By KatHertne Lenore Morcan. Washington: Pan 
American Union, 1944. 157 pp. Vol. 3, The Universities of Colombia. By 
KATHERINE Lenore Morcan. Washington: Pan American Union, 1945. 180 
pp. Mimeographed. Each, 50 cents. 


Reliable factual information on higher institutions in each country. Further 
volumes are in preparation. Useful bibliographies. 


, Latin American University Journals and Serial Publications. A Ten- 
tative Directory. By KatHErtne Lenore Morcan. Washington: Pan Ameri- 
can Union, 1944. Mimeographed. 74 pp. Price, 50 cents. 


Concrete evidence of the active intellectual life of Latin American universities. 








, Liberal Arts Studies in Latin American Universities. By KATHERINE 
Lenore Morcan. Washington: Pan American Union, 1943. Mimeographed. 
12 pp. Free. , 


Practical advice to prospective students. Information on courses and degrees, 
admission, calendar, fees, cost of living, etc. 

All these publications are evidence of the good work being done, in spite of 
limited facilities, by the Division of Intellectual Cooperation under the direction 
of Mrs. Concha Romero James. 


SAncueEz, Grorce I., The Development of Higher Education in Mexico. New 
York: King’s Crown Press (Division of Columbia University Press), 1944. 
Stiff paper. vii, 140 pp. Price, $1.50. 


Sound and comprehensive study by the distinguished Professor of Latin American 
Education at the University of Texas: the setting and environment (“The Cultural 
Scene”), educational foundations, four centuries of higher education historically 
considered, the trends of higher education today (college preparatory, university 
education, vocational and technical education, the education of teachers, etc.) Stim- 
ulating bibliography. 


, Mexico: A Revolution by Education. New York: Viking Press, 1936. 
Cloth. 211 pp. Price, $2.75. 


Study particularly of the development of rural education and its social implica- 
tions for Mexico. 





SmitH, Henry Lester, and Litrett, Haroip, Education in Latin America. 
New York: American Book Company, 1934, Cloth. Maps. xiv, 431 pp. Price, 
$3.00. 


A pioneer work, now outdated, based mainly on secondary sources published 
prior to 1932 and in some cases much earlier. Useful, though “dated,” bibliography. 
“Suggestive questions and problems,” some of which seem pretty elementary for 
students of comparative education, possibly because it is apparently assumed that 
such students are “innocent” of fundamental knowledge about Latin America and 


cannot read Spanish or Portuguese. Commendable for the courage and initiative of 
its authors, 


Steck, Francis Borer, Education in Spanish North America During the Six- 


teenth Century. Washington: Catholic Education Press, 1943. Paper. 40 pp. 
Free. 


Interesting account of the work of education in colonial Mexico. A corrective 
for the “Black Legend.” 
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Unitep States Orrice or Epucation, Education in Cuba. (Bulletin 1943, no. 
1.) By Severtn K. Turosrenski. Washington: Government Printing Office, 
1943. Paper. vi, 90 pp. Price, 20 cents. 


The first of a series of studies announced by the Office of Education, compiled 
by the late Specialist in Comparative Education, Dr. Turosienski, whose death has 
perhaps delayed publication of studies of the educational systems of the other 
countries of Latin America. Covers kindergarten and elementary education, second- 
ary education, vocational edvcation, the education and status of teachers, general 


cultural and welfare agencies, and the historical, political, and social setting. Highly 
useful. 


A FOOT-AND-A-HALF BOOKSHELF OF BACKGROUND 
BOOKS ON LATIN AMERICA 


Henry Grattan Doyie 
The George Washington University, Washington, D.C. 


The following is a selection of twelve books, recommended solely on a per- 
sonal preference basis, that the Editor of Hispania considers basic for back- 
ground on Latin America for teachers of Spanish and Portuguese. It does not 
include books on individual countries, or books dealing primarily with lan- 
guage, literature, education, or religion, though these topics are of course 
included in the treatment in several of the books. 


Bemis, SAMueL Fiace, The Latin American Policy of the United States. New 
York: Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1945. Price, $4.50. 

Burcin, Miron (ed.), Handbook of Latin American Studies: 1942. Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press, 1945. Price, $6.00. 

Crawrorp, W. Rex, A Century of Latin American Thought. Cambridge: Har- 
vard University Press, 1944. Price, $3.50. 

Herrinc, Husert, Good Neighbors. New Haven: Yale University Press, 1941. 
Price, $3.00. 

James, Preston E., Latin America. New York: Odyssey Press, 1942. Price, 
$4.50. 

Munro, Dana Garpner, The Latin American Republics: A History. New 
York: D. Appleton-Century Company, 1942. Price, $4.00. 

Otson, Paut R., and Hickman, C. Appison, Pan American Economics. New 
York: John Wiley and Sons, Inc., 1943. Price, $3.50. 

QuINTANILLA, Luis, A Latin American Speaks. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1943. Price, $2.50. 

Scuurz, Witt1AM Lytte, Latin America: A Descriptive Survey. New York: 
E. P. Dutton and Company, Inc., 1942. Price, $3.75. 

Soute, Grorce, Errén, Davin, and Ness, Norman T., Latin America in the 
Future World. New York: Farrar and Rinehart, Inc., 1945. Price, $2.50. 

Wuiraker, Artuur P. (ed.), Inter-American Affairs: 1943. An Annual Sur- 
vey. New York: Columbia University Press, 1944. Price, $3.00. 

Witiams, Mary WILHELMINE, The People and Politics of Latin America. 

Boston: Ginn and Company, 1938. (Revised edition.) Price, $4.50. 

















CHAPTER NEWS... 
Conducted by 


Grayoon S. De Lanp, Secretary-Treasurer 








[Chapter news should be sent to the Secretary of the Association, Professor 
Graydon S. De Land, Denison University, Granville, Ohio. A complete roster of 
chapter officers, with addresses, should at all times be in the Secretary's files, and 
he should be promptly notified of all changes. Eprror.] 


ALABAMA. The Alabama Chapter met on Saturday, April 14, 1945 at the 
Work Shop, Birmingham-Southern College, Birmingham, Dr. Robert White- 
house was host to the members and their guests. Two interesting talks were 
greatly enjoyed. Mrs. Leon Sensabaugh, who with her husband had spent a 
year in Brazil, spoke on some of the phases of everyday life in that country. 
Miss Patricia Pittman, who has returned from a year’s residence in Quito, 
Ecuador as an instructor in the American School there, spoke in Spanish on 
some of her experiences. Lunch was enjoyed in the school cafeteria. New 
officers were elected for the ensuing year as follows: President, Miss Bertie 
Duncan ; Vice-President, Miss Bernice Bailey; Treasurer, Miss Virginia Pace. 


Miss Duncan will continue to act as Secretary until a new Secretary is elected 
in the fall. 


NORTHWEST. The spring meeting of the Northwest Chapter was held on 
Pan American Day, April 14, at the University of Washington, Seattle. The 
following were elected officers for the coming year: President, Dr. William 
Wilson, Department of Romantic Languages, University of Washington, Seat- 
tle 5; Vice-President, Miss Agnes Quigley, 3433 Claremont Avenue, Seattle 
44; Secretary-Treasurer, Mrs. Marjorie H. Murphy, Route 2, Box 702, Ed- 
monds, Washington. Plans were announced for a Spanish Essay Contest on 
April 26, open to students in high schools in the surrounding Puget Sound 
area, for which A.A.T.S.P. bronze medals were to be awarded. Chapter mem- 
bers were pleased to have the opportunity of hearing Visiting Professor J. 
Fred Rippy, University of Washington, speak on Latin American Problems. 
Since it was the Day of Mourning, at the close of the meeting a moment of 
silence was observed to honor the memory of the Good Neighbor, the late 
President Franklin D. Roosevelt. On April 17 the Chapter sponsored a dinner 
at the Edmond Meany Hotel, Seattle, in honor of T. R. Ybarra, who was giving 
a lecture that evening at the University of Washington. 


SOUTHERN NEW MEXICO. Southern New Mexico Chapter now has thirty- 
three active members and more interest displayed constantly in the ever- 
growing activities sponsored by them. On April 6 and 7 the Las Cruces and 
A. and M. College Section of the chapter were hosts to a group of thirty-five 
Mexican school superintendents, directors, and teachers, who spent a week in 
the State. After hearing about the international meetings between this chapter 
and the Judrez teachers, and the benefits the Mexicans claim to have derived 
therefrom, the Secretary of Public Education in Mexico City commented 
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enthusiastically on it and arranged to finance this trip for about twenty persons. 
Fifteen high-school and college language teachers from Juarez were also 
asked to attend. The usual banquet, luncheon, and tea were held, with programs 
to get better acquainted, but the professional aspect predominated with visits 
to junior-high-school classes and college sessions and a two-hour discussion 
forum, planned in detail, with leaders from each city represented. The program 
included an exhibit of New Mexico art and an original symphony by Henry 
Morton, now living in Las Cruces. In May the Chapter returned the visit of 
the Chihuahua City educators, spending two days with them en route to Tor- 
reén, which is the next town in which relations are being established. Those 
who were still teaching in May also went to Chihuahua in June for the Grad- 
uation Fiestas. 


REVIEWS... Conducted by 


Micwaet S. Donian, Associate Editor 
and the Editor 








Verfssimo, Ertco, Brazilian Literature. New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1945. Cloth. ix, 184 pp. Price, $2.00. 


It is as a part of a two-year visit to the United States that one should judge 
Mr. Verissimo’s recent introduction to the literature of his native land. The 
present volume consists of pages originally written to be read in a series of 
public lectures at the University of California early in 1944. The character of 
the lectures is eminently popular; they present a successful and dynamic 
novelist busy at the task of presenting informally the story of the literature 
of which he is a part, before an audience on whose part no prior knowledge 
of the subject is presupposed. One receives from his pages the impression that 
this was a grateful task for Mr. Verissimo and that the experience was as 
pleasant for him as it must have been for his listeners. Mr. Verissimo ac- 
complishes his task of popularization with dignity and charm: his pages reveal 
neither. cabotinismo nor false modesty regarding the letters of Brazil. His 
forthright simplicity and his talent as a story-teller are qualities which en- 
dear him to the reader and make the history which he relates a stimulating 
adventure in reading. 

Mr. Verissimo’s book can hardly be said to serve the purposes of a text in 
the history of Brazilian literature. It is only fair to add that he would be the 
last to claim that it is, since in the first sentence of his foreword he takes 
pains to describe the work as “a very sketchy history of Brazilian literature, 
and undoubtedly a defective one.” To tell the story of Brazilian literature, 
“from the day it was discovered up to the present year” in a volume as small 
as that of Mr. Verissimo and yet to give the reader a real sense of the genesis, 
development, and significance of the main currents of that literature would 
require the seasoned art of the literary historian such as that of Georges Le 
Gentil in La Littérature Portugaise. Mr. Verissimo’s achievement lies along 
different lines ; his book is as important for its revelation of a genial personality 
in its author as for the treatment of the material itself. As a guide for the 
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student of Brazilian letters its deficiency lies in the fact that Mr. Verissimo 
reveals too little of consequence about too many writers and works. The dis- 
tinguishing traits of the main authors and the implications of their major 
works for the thought and intellectual progress of the times are lost in an 
enumeration of minor figures and books which can serve only to confuse 
those to whom the field is new. The generous list of books given in the ap- 
pendix and classified as to century and genre loses much of its usefulness, 
since the place and date of publication are not given. And many readers will 
deplore the fact that Mr. Verissimo seems hesitant to scratch below the surface 
in discussing the twentieth century, the very period of major interest and com- 
plexity in Brazilian literature and the one on which the author is especially 
authorized to speak. 

Those for whom the vagaries of Portuguese orthography constitute an oc- 
casion for worry will doubtless be puzzled by the inconsistencies of Mr. Veris- 
simo’s pages in this regard, and the liberties he takes with the spelling of proper 
names. In this connection the misspelling of Cecilia Meireles’s name is of less 
consequence than that of Manuel Bandeira, for in speaking of Manoel Bandeira 
one normally thinks of the painter rather than the poet. In like manner, a 
reference to the late Mario de Andrade’s Belazartes, rather than Belazarte, 
may lead one to miss the point of the title, These are, however, very minor 
points and do not mar the readability of Mr. Verissimo’s pages. Of much more 
importance, and definitely on the positive side, is Mr. Verissimo’s success in 
writing English that is urbane and vital and idiomatic. An occasional slip 
such as that in which the author describes the feeling of the colonial Portu- 
guese by saying that they dreamed “with the metropolis” (p. 21) only serves 
to call forth the willing indulgence of the reader, since Mr. Verissimo’s com- 
mand of a language which is relatively new to him as a writer is such as to 
make even the versatile linguist envious. His style in this work is effortless 
and engaging throughout. 

To some readers Brazilian Literature may seem more like a combination of 
a travel book and historical anecdotes with literary illustrations than a coherent 
history of the evolution of literary genres in Brazil. Such criticism would be 
fair if Mr. Verissimo were pretentious about his achievement. The contrary 
being the case, one can only welcome this highly readable introduction to the 
field at this time. Until a more organized account in English of Brazilian 
literature is available, Mr. Verissimo’s volume must be regarded as a useful 
contribution to a neglected field. Even when such an account is published, one 
will doubtless feel inclined to return on occasion to Mr. Verissimo’s pages, to 
see how a thoroughly adult and civilized author reacts to the writings of his 
countrymen. 

Witx1AM BERRIEN 
Harvard University, 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 


Henrfiguez Urefa, Pepro, Literary Currents in Hispanic America, Cambridge : 
Harvard University Press, 1945. Cloth. vi, 345 pp. Price, $3.50. 
In 1940 the eminent Dominican critic, Pedro Henriquez Urefia, was invited 
to deliver the Charles Eliot Norton Lectures at Harvard. In the present book 
the substance of these lectures has been enlarged, thoroughly annotated, and 
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provided with a bibliography and an index. The book has a broader scope 
than its title would indicate, for the author has not only integrated the study 
of Brazil with that of Spanish America, but he has constantly drawn parallels 
and made contrasts between literature and other forms of artistic expression, 
so that the book might well be called a cultural survey of four centuries of 
history in Hispanic America. 

Of the eight chapters, the first two deal with the impact of the New World 
on the imagination of Spanish conquistadores and European intellectuals. The 
attempt to interpret America began with Columbus, and the varying success 
of this attempt through the centuries is the chief concern of the author. 

Professor Henriquez Urefia is especially successful in recreating for us the 
cultural atmosphere of the Colonial Period, much more stimulating and intense 
than is usually supposed: there were, for example, three hundred poets com- 
peting for prizes in a Mexican contest in 1585, the music and dances of the 
colonies were invading the Peninsula, baroque architecture rose to a dazzling 
perfection in the churches of Mexico, while Juan Ruiz de Alarcén, Antonio 
Vieira, Bernardo de Balbuena, the Inca Garcilaso de la Vega, and Sor Juana 
Inés de la Cruz added luster to seventeenth-century literature. 

The fourth chapter (The Declaration of Intellectual Independence: 1800- 
1830) rightly stresses Andrés Bello’s towering intellectual leadership, A re- 
vealing contrast is made between Bello, Olmedo, Quintana Roo, and Varela, 
“the poets of Independence achieved,” and José Maria Heredia, “the poet of 
frustrated Independence.” 

In his treatment of nineteenth-century literature, the author pays special 
attention to Bello, Sarmiento, Barbosa, Montalvo, Gonzalez Prada, Hostos, 
Varona, and Marti, writers who were political and cultural forces by virtue 
of their literary skill, and who, in a very real sense, made the pen mightier 
than the sword. 

The seventh chapter (Pure Literature: 1890-1920) is an illuminating study of 
modernist poetry and prose, its great wealth of innovation and its limitations as 
an expression of America. 

It is unfortunate that lack of time and space prevented a fuller study of the 
post-modernist period. The final chapter can do no more than outline the lit- 
erary and social problems that confront the contemporary author. But this 
field has been covered by the critical studies and anthologies of Arturo Torres- 
Rioseco, E. H. Hespelt, Angel Flores, and Dudley Fitts, among others. 

For all but the most recent period, however, Literary Currents in Hispanic 
America is more than adequate. It is a clear and interesting study, written with 
notable freshness and vigor in impeccable English—a most laudable addition to 
Hispanic American literary criticism. 

Donatp D, WaLsu 
The Choate School, 
Wallingford, Connecticut 


Pic6n-Savas, Marrano, De la conquista a la independencia; tres siglos de 
historia cultural hispanoamericana. México, D. F.: Fondo de Cultura Eco- 
némica, 1944. Stiff paper. 225 pp. Price, $1.00. 


Librarians and serious readers often complain of the difficulty of keeping 
abreast of current Latin American books. Booksellers’ catalogues and bibli- 
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ographical departments in some periodicals are confusing rather than helpful: 
the former are too inclusive and the latter are non-critical. As to book-review 
sections in all sorts of periodicals, both in the United States and Latin Ameri- 
ca, they are likely to be casual, tardy, and unpredictable. Even if so adequate 
a “selective guide” as the Handbook of Latin American Studies appeared 
punctually, it would still report on the better books after a delay of from six 
months to a year and a half, since it is an annual publication dealing with 
material issued in the preceding calendar year. Because of the non-existence 
of timely, reliable guides a long period of time must necessarily elapse before 
one discovers that there have appeared books as significant or useful as 
Alejandro Lipschutz’s El indoamericanismo y el problema racial en las Améri- 
cas, Ramiro de Cérdova’s Neurosis en la literatura centroamericana, or the 
Biblografia argentina de publicaciones filoséficas, 1937-1943. 

The ideal solution would be the existence of national bulletins such as The 
United States Quarterly Book List, a “highly selective” annotated list that the 
Library of Congress began to publish in March “to introduce important United 
States books abroad.” Until this desideratum becomes a reality it is to be hoped 
that improved communications will some day make it possible for some United 
States periodicals to speed up their reporting on recent Latin American books, 
so that libraries and students can learn of the appearance of a certain book 
while there is still time to get it. In the meantime one must take advantage of 
the enterprising spirit of one or two Latin American publishers who are doing 
everything in their power to stimulate creative and scholarly production in their 
countries and to make it readily accessible to United States readers. We have 
particularly in mind the Fondo de Cultura Econémica, the distinguished pub- 
lishing house in Mexico City which is making a resolute drive to put the vol- 
umes of its “Tierra Firme” series within easy reach of American students of 
Latin American culture. 

We should like to stress the “creative” aspect of the Fondo undertaking. 
Here is an articulate program the main features of which are best described in 
an advertisement published in Hispania (May, 1945): 

“ ‘Tierra Firme’ es una coleccién de obras que no tienen paralelo, por la 
amplitud de los temas que cubrir4, por su presentacién y su precio. Colaboraran 
en ella las primeras firmas de América Latina, con obras de su especialidad en 
el campo de la historia, la literatura, la filosofia, la politica, la economia, la 
antropologia, la etnografia, la geografia, etc.” 

Thus far the following volumes have been published: Tupaj Katari, by 
Augusto Guzman; Letras colombianas, by Baldomero Sanin Cano; Letras 
mexicanas en el siglo xix, by Julio Jiménez Rueda; De la conquista a la inde- 
pendencia, by Mariano Picén-Salas; Las poblaciones del Brasil, by Arthur 
Ramos; and Santa Cruz, el Condor Indio, by Alfonso Crespo. In these first six 
titles, literary criticism, fiction, history, and anthropology are represented by 
brand-new books, written especially for the series by authors of five different 
nationalities. The variety of subjects points to an intelligent and comprehensive 
approach to that larger subject, culture. The choice of authors from Brazil 
and the Spanish American republics makes the undertaking a collective Ibero- 
American self-searching. The fact that these works are of immediate recent 
composition gives us today’s viewpoints and findings, which is a most welcome 
supplement to the more easily available classics. Such comprehensiveness, lack 
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of provincialism, and contemporaneousness reflect the sound judgment of the 
guiding spirit of the Fondo de Cultura Econémica, Daniel Cosio Villegas. 

A further demonstration of Sr. Cosio Villegas’s enlightened attitude is the 
importance that he attaches to a better knowledge of Latin America on the part 
of United States citizens. He has stated in a letter addressed to a prominent 
American Hispanist that two of the reasons which moved the Fondo to launch 
this ambitious project—which will ultimately comprise about three hundred 
titles—were “el deseo y el orgullo de poder exhibir en forma de libros lo mejor 
que tiene muestra intelectualidad” and “nuestra esperanza de que estos libros 
circulen y se lean ampliamente en Estados Unidos, sobre todo en los grupos 
de profesores y estudiantes de lengua y literatura espafiolas, asi como entre 
todas las personas que, por una razén o por otra, tienen interés en la América 
Latina.” Many of us who rejoice over the increasing number of books on Latin 
America published in the United States cannot help wishing success to the 
Fondo for encouraging so valiantly the production of books on Latin America 
by Latin Americans, 

After this interminable prologue we finally get to the subject of the present 
review. Mariano Picén-Salas’s essay on the first three centuries of Spanish 
American cultural history is so fine an example of the type of literature that 
the Fondo stands for that we could not help editorializing about the latter. 
De la conquista a la independencia could very well have been chosen as the 
opening number of the “Tierra Firme” series, that is, as the one best calculated 
to give a pleasant foretaste of what was in store. Although it is not a book 
for the erudite alone (as a matter of fact, savants may disapprove of it be- 
cause it is al] text and no footnotes) it is not a primer or outline. The ideal 
reader, that is, the one who will get the most profit and delight from it, is the 
person who is past the Latin-America-primer stage, preferably one who is 
already familiar with some of the sources. A previous knowledge of the 
European backgrounds, the history of the Church, the evolution of ideas since 
the Renaissance, the art and literature of the period, and Colonial history 
proper is desirable for the proper understanding of Picén-Salas’s interpretation 
and synthesis, The author marshals an impressive volume of information, not 
a little of which usually is known only to specialists, But this encyclopaedic 
knowledge is so skilfully imparted that we venture to say the process will be 
painless even to the layman. The author’s erudition is pertinent for two 
reasons: first, because it is a framework necessary for the originality of his 
thinking and the validity of conclusions independently arrived at; and secondly, 
because instead of discouraging or boring the reader it stimulates and chal- 
lenges him, What we are trying to say is that the present book makes fascinat- 
ing reading. It seems that the author meant his study to be an informal dis- 
course. As such it has sections or passages through which he hurries, leaving 
one unsatisfied or confused (this might be the case of the opening pages on 
archaeology); it abounds in idées générales which may necessitate further 
elucidation (such, for instance, as his theory of the Baroque as a mood and 
epoch rather than a mere style restricted to the arts and letters). 

Picén-Salas covers three centuries of cultural history. His exploring and 
surveying, for which he utilizes all the available tools of scholarship in addition 
to his incisive intuition, result in a striking relief-map beside which the one- 
or two-dimensional charts of the black-legend and gilt-legend fanatics seem 
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utterly inadequate. How clearly the fact emerges from his essay that the 
Colonial Period was not a three-hundred-year unit but three one-hundred-year 
units, each with its own characteristics and significance. This concept alone 
illumines one’s comprehension of what he calls el proceso de formacién del 
alma criolla. 

Rather than attempting to give a résumé of the contents we shall limit our- 
selves to listing the headings of the eight chapters into which the book is 
divided: El legado indio; La discusién de la conquista; De lo europeo a lo 
mestizo; Entrada en el siglo xvii; El barroco en Indias; Erudicién, temas y 
libros de la época barroca; El humanismo jesuitico del siglo xviii; Visperas 
de revolucién. We hope that our enthusiastic remarks and the simple enuncia- 
tion of the chapter-headings will cause some of our readers to examine for 
themselves this provocative new book by the distinguished Venezuelan man of 
letters, Mariano Picén-Salas. 


FRANCISCO AGUILERA 
The Library of Congress, 
Washington, D. C. 


Jiménez Ruepa, Juio, Letras mexicanas en el siglo xix. Mexico City: Fondo 
de Cultura Econémica (Coleccién Tierra Firme, 3), 1944. Stiff paper. 189 
pp. Price, $1.00. 


The author of this lengthy essay, the present Director of the General Archive 
of the Nation at Mexico City, is a well-known writer, critic, and literary 
historian who has produced a history of Mexican literature and ‘a number of 
penetrating studies of the dramatist Ruiz de Alarcén, the poetess Sor Juana 
Inés de la Cruz, and of other literary figures of his country. In the work under 
review he gives in fourteen chapters a survey of Mexican letters during the 
stormy nineteenth century. Since so many of the ideas conditioning literary 
expression throughout a good part of this period stemmed from the rationalistic 
movement beginning in Mexico about the middle of the eighteenth century, Sr. 
Jiménez Rueda devotes about one-third of his space to these earlier influences. 
The remaining two-thirds are devoted to an account of creative literature and 
scholarship reacting to the successive influences of Romanticism, Positivism, 
Realism, Naturalism and, finally, Modernism as these esthetic and philosophical 
movements affected Mexican letters during the past century. The whole consti- 
tutes a coherent and illuminating synthesis of a transitional period when Mexi- 
can literature was groping its way from an abject imitation of European 
models to an authentic expression of its own reality. 

With details of this survey specialists will inevitably take exception. It is 
surprising, for instance, to note that the somewhat hoary legend of the exclu- 
sion or attempted exclusion of books from Colonial Hispanic America by Span- 
ish authorities influences some of the author’s conclusions. Along with other 
factors he attributes the lack of any novel by colonial writers to the alleged 
enforcement of the prohibition of the importation of printed writings (p. 76). 
Though admitting elsewhere the entrance of occasional novels and fiction (p. 
101), he thinks that the reading public was too small to have offered any 
market for colonial novelists. Numerous studies published during the past . 
decade and more tend to refute both of these contentions. These documented 
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investigations plainly reveal the wide variety of works and surprising quantities 
of books imported from Spain constantly throughout the entire colonial period 
and indicate both a relatively free circulation of literature of all kinds (except 
of unorthodox religious character, of course) and a considerable buying and, 
therefore, reading public in the viceroyalties of the New World. Booklists and 
other documents preserved in the Archive under the author’s direction give 
ample testimony to the truth of these statements with respect to colonial Mexi- 
co. It is more than likely that potential colonial novelists and other writers were 
discouraged more by the uncompromising opposition of Peninsular booksellers 
enjoying monopolistic control of their trade and tolerating no competition 
with their wares in the Indies than by some of the reasons adduced by Sr. 
Jiménez Rueda, valid as they may be as a partial explanation of the meager 
literary output of the viceregal period. 

Lacking a bibliography and with almost no documentation, though equipped 
with an index of proper names, Letras mexicanas en el siglo xix is a compre- 
hensive survey in essay form, written in a pleasant, readable style despite 
occasional lapses into the factualness of a manual. 


Invinc A. LEONARD 
University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 


Rossi, P. Carto, S. J., Portuguese: The Language of Brazil. New York: 
Henry Holt and Company, 1945. Cloth. x, 380, Ixxxv pp. Price, $3.00. 


With the exception of Professor Dunn’s A Grammar of the Portuguese 
Language (which is, as everybody knows, a reference work, and therefore not 
suited for the classroom), this is to my mind the best manual of its kind ever 
published in the United States. As a matter of fact, there is no longer any 
reason why teachers should complain as loudly as they have over the lack of 
a Portuguese grammar that wholly satisfied them. The Rossi grammar is not 
above fastidious criticism, as we shall see in a moment, but for the study of the 
language of educated Brazilians, it is so much an improvement over anything 
we have as to make its appearance a real event. 

The author seems to have written the book, not for those who already know 
Spanish or French or Latin, but simply for those who want to learn Portuguese. 
It is a relief to have the language presented as it is, and not tied to the apron- 
strings of older sisters in the curriculum. Moreover, he was not interested in 
pitting American usage against European. He wrote his grammar in accordance 
with the best canons of Brazilian speech, but without fuss. And he did not find 
it necessary to descend to the level of the colloquial, or the ephemeral, to avoid 
the stricture of being “stuffy’ or stilted. This honest approach spared him the 
taint of linguistic chauvinism, and it made possible a solid work on Portuguese 
grammar. 

These qualities, in fact, together with a proper handling of the subject along 
lines that best achieve the author’s purpose, have combined to produce a manual 
that will add dignity to the study of Portuguese among us. Father Rossi’s ex- 
ercises are well thought out; he uses material of the kind that will also give the 
bright student something to chew on; his orthography is accurate; he has 
caught in many ways the flavor of Brazilian life. Any beginning student using 
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the Rossi grammar will acquire not only a command of the rudiments of the 
language but also a great many helpful ideas on Brazil. 

The book is made up of thirty-five lessons in grammar and several sup- 
plementary sections. Each lesson begins with a dialogued reading exercise in 
two parallel columns: the Portuguese text in one, the English translation in the 
other. In each case the Portuguese text is also given in phonetic transcription 
The reading material was chosen with an eye to the practical, and a successful 
attempt was made to achieve a desirable naturalness. Thus the book is filled 
with conversations on such topics as hotels, city streets, post offices, restau- 
rants, telephones, pharmacies, tailor shops, and the like, 

The section on pronunciation is excellent. The beginning student will prob- 
ably find part of it above his head, especially if he tries to digest everything in 
it during his first year; but the wide variety of material which the author has 
collected will be fine meat for the more advanced pupil and a handy reference- 
tool for the teacher. The appendices and vocabularies are also good, with such 
features as a list of irregular verbs, a list of exceptions to the rules for the 
feminine and masculine genders, a list of verbs that require a preposition, and 
the like. 

The book is remarkably free from typographical errors (see “queibrei” for 
“quebrei” on p. 138), and one rarely finds anything in it that may be seriously 
questioned. I doubt the validity of the use of “senhor” without the definite 
article, when not in direct address, as in “Sr. Matos, diretor duma escola 
brasileira, visita Nova York” (p. 4). Some discussion may also arise in con- 
nection with standards of phonetics. It is of course difficult to know what kind 
of spoken Portuguese should be preferred in the schools of the country. The au- 
thor’s standards are unmistakably Brazilian, but we are never sure whether he 
intends us to use the speech of Rio or of Sio Paulo. For instance, Father Rossi 
avoids the palatal “s” and “z” and the explosive “s,” as many Paulistas do, 
on the grounds, I suppose, that these sounds are difficult for Americans, Yet 
certain other Paulista characteristics, such as the open tonic “a,” “e,” and “o” 
before “m” and “n,” when not followed by a consonant, are not given at all. 
Again, the author nasalizes every vowel before “m” or “n,” whether it be 
followed by a consonant or not, é.e., “cama,” “cana,” “fima,” etc. And he makes 
no distinction between tonic open “a” and atonic final “a.” Thus the vowels of 
such a word as “taxa,” according to Father Rossi, are pronounced exactly alike. 
For the average student, these matters are not too important in the long run, 
because the best policy is to imitate the accent of a good teacher. But they do 
bring home to us again the necessity of scientific study in Portuguese phonetics. 

A grammar is always a pretty bleak thing, and in the case of Father Rossi’s, 
a few photographs and maps, to add a note of gaiety to the text, would not have 
been out of place. Perhaps the publishers will think of doing this in a second 
edition (and of designing, incidentally, a new case for the book). 

Mawnoet pa S. S. Carpozo 
The Catholic University of America, 
Washington, D.C. 


Sanin Cano, BALpomero, Letras colombianas. México, D.F.: Fondo de Cul- 
tura Econémica (Coleccién Tierra Firme), 1944. Stiff paper. 213 pp. Price, 
$1.00. 
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Author and subject are perfectly met in Baldomero Sanin Cano’s condensed 
history of Colombian literature, Letras colombianas. In fact, it may well be 
doubted that any Latin American critic is so well equipped to produce as con- 
cise and yet complete a panorama of his country’s letters as Maestro Sanin, 
who at eighty-six years of age is in the fullest possession of all his extraordi- 
nary faculties, and amply able to hold his own in literary journalism with the 
youngest and most brilliant of his fellow-countrymen. 

To produce such a monograph demands erudition, balanced judgment and 
clarity of style. Obviously, to condense satisfactorily it is necessary to have a 
firm grasp of all the material that is to be boiled down, and while Maestro 
Sanin has also read widely in many other literatures, he knows as much of 
Colombia’s writers and their writings as anyone who has ever lived in the 
country. In fact, the length of his active life has brought most of them within 
his personal purview, which is an added advantage in gauging the value of 
their contributions. 

Balanced judgment is the inevitable product of a free mind, a mind clear of 
prejudice and emotion, and the Maestro was born with a free mind, which he 
has assiduously cultivated by keeping company with his fellows of the same 
breed. As for style, the Maestro is not one to be overcome by the rhetorical 
tendencies of Spanish, which make it a wonderful instrument for most kinds 
of expression, but somewhat dangerous for intellectual criticism. There is a 
kind of limpid simplicity in everything the Maestro writes that is the finest gift 
a journalist can ask for, since he really means people to understand what he is 
talking about. 

Colombia, a land proud of its literary traditions, and with very real appre- 
ciation of the place of poetry in human affairs, is like other countries of Latin 
America in that it has had relatively few “men of letters” in the European 
meaning of the phrase. This fact is attributable somewhat to economic cir- 
cumstances, or, in other words, to the sheer difficulty of making a living by 
the pen. But another important element in it is the admirable Latin refusal to 
become over-specialized at anything, a trait which we, with our growing 
tendency in the opposite direction, may well study to imitate as a balance. 

The principal contemporary author included in Maestro Sanin’s monograph 
is Guillermo Valencia, who died in 1943; and Maestro Valencia’s career is an 
excellent example of the diversity of interests that has characterized so many 
of Colombia’s writers from the revolutionary period of the great and martyred 
scientist, Caldas, to the present. (Caldas was, like Maestro Valencia, from the 
charming colonial city of Popaydn, and in addition to his scientific discoveries, 
founded the magazine Seminario in 1808 and wrote much for it). Maestro 
Valencia professed poetry all his life, although his actual production was rela- 
tively small, marked more by quality than quantity; but he also managed to 
found one of Bogota’s best known newspapers, the Conservative El Siglo, to 
serve many times in the nation’s legislative body, to run twice for President, 
and to earn a reputation as a publicist and statesman. 

Marco Fidel Suarez, the only Colombian President born in the South Amer- 
ican equivalent of a log-cabin, and much less fortunate in his public career 
than in his writings, is another example of a man of literary talent finding 
his way to his country’s highest elective office. Miguel Antonio Caro, Classical 
scholar par excellence, was also President, and it is his name that shines with 
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that of Rufino José Cuervo, one of the greatest students of the Spanish lan- 
guage of modern times, whose name is listed along with the names of the most 
distinguished scholars of the Castilian Motherland. In fact, measured by the 
high standards of world literature, it is these two scholars who challenge com- 
parison, rather than Colombia’s more purely creative writers. 

The nation’s best known novelist, Jorge Isaacs, produced one of the most 
widely read novels of its day in Maria, which is still popular in the land of its 
origin, although rightfully regarded as a “period piece” by more sophisticated 
readers of fiction. Maestro Sanin justly compares it with the Brazilian 
Inocéncia, by Vizconde de Taunay, only recently translated into English. In 
general, Colombian novels have been of the costumbrista tradition, like those of 
Tomas Carrasquilla, and relatively few have found their way into translation 
or have been much circulated outside the country, although La vordgine (The 
Vortex) of José Eustasio Rivero has been read and appreciated by many. 

The history of Colombian poetry begins with the name of Francisca Josefa 
del Castilla, a nun, born of Spanish parents in the high, cold, and barren town 
of Tunja, and a kind of South American Santa Teresa in the mystical qualities 
of her verse. Sister Josefa belonged to the Colonial Period, The first poet of 
the Republican Period was Julio Atboleda, who was also a soldier and a 
politician, and more or less the founder of the distinguished literary tradition of 
Popayan. This list includes the names of Diego Fallon, Rafael Pombo, the 
ill-starred José Asuncién Silva, and Maestro Valencia. Maestro Sanin’s 
little essays on them are all acute and penetrating. 

A number of histories of Colombian literature are in existence, some of 
them considerably more encyclopedic than discriminating. There is none so 
skilfully done and so generally useful as an introduction to a nation’s letters 
as this one by Maestro Sanin. 

HERSCHEL BRICKELL 
Department of State, 
Washington, D.C. 


Pang, Remicio Uco, English Translations from the Spanish: 1484-1943. A 
Bibliography. New Brunswick, New Jersey: Rutgers University Press, 1944, 
Cloth. vi, 218 pp. Price, $2.50. . 

There is nothing which gives quite so much pleasure to the workman whose 
heart is in his work as a good tool. When this tool is new, is a decided improve- 
ment over the one previously used, and enables the workman to do a better job, 
it is at the same time a source of satisfaction to him and a stimulus to greater 
efforts. For the student of the inter-relations between the literatures of Spain, 
England, and America, for the librarian, the historian, and the “general reader” 
who has no knowledge of the Spanish language, but wishes to know something 
of the spirit of Spanish literature, this volume is such a tool. It is without ques- 
tion the most complete and compact list yet published of “all, or nearly all, 
translations of peninsular Spanish literature and history into English from the 
year 1484, in which William Caxton translated and printed Ramon Lull’s The 
Book of the Ordre of Chyualry, up to 1943.” It is, moreover, conveniently ar- 
ranged and of singular practicality. 

This well-deserved praise does not mean, however, that the bibliography is 
perfect. It is too much to expect that any book of this nature and scope should 
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be complete and accurate in every detail. The compiler himself would probably 
be the first to admit this. The longer one lives and the more bibliographies 
one examines in this age of multifarious and indiscriminate publications, the 
more one is resigned to the impossibility of perfection even within a relatively 
limited field. The completely accurate and thoroughly exhaustive bibliography 
is still the bibliographer’s ideal, not his usual accomplishment. In a work cover- 
ing so wide and diverse a field as the present volume certain omissions and 
errors are bound to occur. 

For some of the omissions the compiler may justifiably be excused. There are 
always some elusive books and periodicals, some odd chapters and articles, 
which appear in the most unexpected places to the utter despair of bibliographer 
and collector alike. Only by a lucky chance does one come upon them. A book, 
for example, which has been overlooked—probably because the association 
sponsoring its publication would suggest its listing in law libraries and journals, 
but not in those devoted to literature and history, where it also rightfully be- 
longs—is Alfonso X, the Learned’s 


Las Siete Partidas. Translation and Notes by Samuel Parsons Scott, M.A... . 
Introduction, Table of Contents and Index by Charles Sumner Lobingier, J.U.D., 
D.C.L., Ph.D. . . . Bibliography by John Vance, A.B., LL.B. . . . Chicago, New York, 
Washington, Commerce Clearing House, Inc., 1931. Published for The Comparative 
Law Bureau of the American Bar Association, 


A periodical relatively rich in translated items has been entirely overlooked— 
probably because it had a short and precarious life and is now to be found only 
in a few of the larger libraries. This was Alhambra, published in New York 
City by the Hispano-American Alliance, Inc. during 1929 and 1930. In its four 
or five numbers the following translations appeared: 


Anonymous (though frequently attributed to Antonio de Villegas) 
Abencerraje y la hermosa Xarifa, Historia del, 1551? (The Abencerrage.) Anon. 
(Angel Flores?) Alhambra, I (1930, January), 37-42, 65-66, 68 (Only the first 
half of the story. A continuation was promised for the next number.) 
Basterra, Ramén de 
(The Bent-Back and the Straight One. The Good Motor-Truck, The Aeroplane 
and the Windmill, The Obscure Dynamo.) Anon. Alhambra, I (1929, July), 57. 
Camba, Julio 
(Spanish Cooking.) Anon. Alhambra, I (1929, August), 13-15, 48-49. 
Diego, Gerardo 
(Fluvial Song. Good-bye, Paradise.) Anon. Alhambra, I (1929, June), 18-19. 
(Autumn.) Anon. Alhambra, I (1930, January), 30. 
Espina, Concha 
(The Friar.) Anon. Alhambra, I (1929, July), 69-71. 
Garcia Lorca, Federico 
(Ballad of Preciosa and the Wind. Ballad of the Black Sorrow.) Anon. Alham- 
bra, I (1929, August), 25. 
Gémez de la Serna, Ramén 
(The Idiotic Child.) Anon. Alhambra, I (1930, January), 30. 
Gracian, Baltasar 
(Nature’s Snare. Man, the Cruelest Animal. The Charms of False Sirens. The 
Grand Theater of the Universe.) Anon. Alhambra, I (1929, August), 38-39, 44. 
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Miré, Gabriel 
(Sefior Cuenca and His Successor.) Anon. Alhambra, I (1929, Tuly), 66-67, 87. 
Moreno Villa, José 
(Snap-Shots of New York.) Anon. Alhambra, I (1929, July), 65, 86-87. 
Unamuno, Miguel de 
El espejo de la muerte—Excerpt (The Mirror of Death.) Anon. Alhambra, I 
(1930), January), 5-6, 63-64. 
Urubayen, Felix 
(The Exemplary Life of a Gentleman from Escalona.) Luis Thain. Alhambra, 
I (1930, January), 25-26, 56-59. 
Valle Inclan, Ramon del 


(At Midnight.) A. Irwin Shone. Alhambra, I (1929, August), 11-12, 49. 
Zamacois, Eduardo 


(Manolo.) Anon. Alhambra, I (1929, July), 60-61, 84-85. 


Some stray chapters, which have not been examined, naturally enough, but 
which yield a rewarding harvest of translations of Spanish folk-poetry may be 
found, for example, in Katharine Lee Bates’s Spanish Highways and Byways 
(New York, The Macmillan Company, 1900), “Choral Games of Spanish 
Children,” and in Salvador de Madariaga’s Shelley and Calderén and Other 
Essays (New York, E. P. Dutton and Co., 1921), “Spanish Popular Poetry.” 
And stray articles of interest appearing in unexpected places are, for example, 
the one published in the New York Times during the centennial year of the sui- 
cide of Larra: 


Larra, Mariano José de 
Dia de difuntos de 1836 (The Day of the Dead) Mildred Adams. New York 
Times Magazine, July 25, 1937, pp. 4-5, 8 


Or, in a much older journal, Charles Dickens’s All the Year Round, V 
(1861), 401-405, No. 117, the article called “Andalusian Tales,” compounded by 
an anonymous translator from the following three items, all taken from Fer- 
nan Caballero’s Cuentos y poesias populares andaluces, Sevilla, 1859: 


Tio Curro el de la Porra—Excerpt (The Legend of the Marquis Villena and the 
Devil at the Crimson Rock or How the Marquis Villena Lost His Shadow.) 

Dofia Fortuna y Don Dinero (The Marriage of Lady Fortune to Don Guinea.) 

La suegra del diablo (Devil’s Mother-in-law.). (This last item is already represented 
in the Bibliography by three entries in Item 850.) 


Finally, there is the privately printed or limited edition of a translation which 
easily escapes the general bibliographer, Such, for example, is: 


Rimas, Excerpts (Twenty Poems from the Spanish of Bécquer.) Rupert Croft- 
Cooke. Basil Blackwell : London, 1927. 


Such items as these cannot reasonably be expected to be discovered by a bibli- 
ographer who is working over four centuries of literature until after they have 
been unearthed and brought to his attention by the scholar whose special inter- 
est is in a shorter period of literary history or in the works of one man. 

Not so easily justifiable is the omission from this bibliography of such col- 
lections of reprinted translations as World’s Great Romances, New York, 
Walter J. Black, Inc., (1929) and Helen and Alice Zimmern’s Half-Hours 
with Foreign Novelists, London, Chatto and Windus, 1882, 2nd edition, 2 vols. 
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(Original ed. 1880). The World’s Greatest Romances contains the following 
items by Spanish authors: 

José Selgas: The White Butterfly, pp. 24-37; Miguel de Cervantes: The Guarded 
Sefiorita, pp. 38-47; Federico Gana: Daughter of Don Manuel, pp. 123-125; Serafin 
(Estébanez) Calder6én: Dofia Gorja’s Choice, pp. 184-186; Armando (Palacio) 
Valdés: Senorita (sic) Clotilde, pp. 271-280; Antonio de Trueba: Sefiorita Luisa’s 
Passion, pp. 280-289; Fernan Caballero: Girl with Three Husbands, pp. 319-320; Don 
Juan Manuel: The Moor, pp. 333-337; J. Castellanos: Renunciation, pp. 343-349; 
Pedro (Antonio) de Alarcén: Captain Poison, pp. 354-356; Jacinto Picén: Rosita and 


Bread, 375-377; Mateo Aleman: Dorothea of Seville, pp. 395-406; Emilia Pardo 
Bazan: First Love, pp. 710-714. 


Half-Hours with Foreign Novelists contains: 
Fernan Caballero 


Tres almas de Dios (The Old and the New, or Three Souls too Good for this 
World) Anon. Vol. II, 74-88. 


In the bibliographical handling of such collections and anthologies in gen- 
eral, however, it is of especial importance that the compiler work with the books 
themselves, since secondary lists are at best inadequate and at worst wholly 
unreliable. Professor Pane has not been able to analyze some of his major 
sources at first hand and so the information based upon them is often incom- 
plete. Item 1050 of the bibliography reads, for example: 


(The Humor of Spain Selected.) Susette M. Taylor. Walter Scott, London: 1894. 
Selections from Don Quixote. 


This is the only reference to this work which, upon examination, proves to be 
a complete anthology of excerpts of Spanish humor from the twelfth to the 
nineteenth century, containing no less than sixty-six items by some forty 
authors, in addition to the selections from Don Quixote. Another comparatively 
rich source of short translation excerpts which has not been analyzed is James 
Fitzmaurice-Kelly’s 4 History of Spanish Literature, 1908 edition, which con- 
tains thirty-five items of prose and verse as illustrative material scattered 
throughout its discussion of the development of Spanish letters. Many of the 
individual items contained in these sources, to be sure, have been listed among 
the ‘contents of other collections, but by no means all of them have been so 
listed. And it is the avowed purpose of this bibliography to list not only the first 
appearance of any given translation, but its subsequent reprintings, so that 
from the total report one may learn not only what Spanish literature has been 
translated and by whom, but also what translated works have been most 
widely disseminated, what have been the periods of their greatest popularity, 
and which are the most easily obtainable editions. 

It is not only with collections and anthologies involving a great number of 
authors that it is necessary for the bibliographer to handle the book which he 
is describing in order to avoid errors. It is equally important in collections 
of the works of a single author. From secondary sources serious errors of 
identification may spring. Take, for example, Item 18. It reads: 


Alarcén, Pedro Antonio de, 1833-1891 


Diario de un testigo de la guerra de Africa (Moors and Christians and Other 
Tales.) M. J. Serrano. Cassell, New York: 1891. 


But the volume, whose complete title is Moors and Christians and other Tales 
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from the Spanish of Alarcén, is found, upon examination, not to contain any 
part of the Diario de un testigo de la guerra en Africa (which, to the reviewer's 
knowledge, has never been translated), but to be an anthology of the following 
stories from Alarcén’s Narraciones inverosimiles and Historietas nacionales: 


Moros y cristianos (Moors aud Christians); El libro talonario (The Accountbook) ; 
Buena pesca (“A Fine Haul”); Los ojos negros (The Black Eyes) ; Las dos glorias 
(Saint and Genius); La corneta de llaves (The Cornet); La buenaventura (The 
Gypsy’s Prophecy) ; El afio en Spitzberg (A Year in Spitzbergen) ; El angel de la 
guarda (The Guardian Angel); El asistente (The Orderly). 


Other errors and omissions in the items under Alarcén are the following: 


Item 12. The Spanish title of “The Strange Friend of Tito Gil” is “El amigo’ 
de la muerte.” It first appeared in book form in the volume Narraciones in- 
verosimiles. It was also translated as “The Friend of Death. A fantastic tale 


adapted from the Spanish” by Mary J. Serrano. Cassell Publishing Co., New 
York: 1891. 


Item 13. For 2077 read 2027; Item 14. Omit; the item is incorrect. After Items 
21-25 (translations of El Capitén Veneno), should be added: (Captain Spitfire 
and The Unlucky Treasure, Two Spanish Novelettes) London: 1886. (Vize- 
telly’s Sixpenny Series. Vol. 8.) 


Among the translations of El sombrero de tres picos (Items 24-26) should be 
included : 


(The Three-Cornered Hat and other Spanish Stories.) London: 1886. (Vizetelly’s 
Sixpenny Series. Vol. 4.) 


The Spanish titles of Items 27, 28, and 30 are, respectively, “La-buenaventura”, 
“El clavel,” and “Un afio en Spitzberg.” 

Another type of error that can scarcely be avoided unless each book is 
examined at first hand is that arising from a confusion of editor and translator. 
For example, in Items 1532, 1535, 1545, and 1546 Clara Luisa Penney is listed 
as the translator of some of Géngora’s poems. Actually these poems were 
translated either by John Bowring (Item 1532) or by Edward Churton (Items 
1535, 1545, and 1546). They appeared with a number of other poems in Chur- 
ton’s Géngora (Item 1183) and were reprinted, with due acknowledgments, by 
Miss Penney in her biography of the poet (Item 2096). Miss Penney’s name 
should not appear in the index of translators. 

Still another type of error has been caused by the compiler’s ‘decision to 
list the items under each author’s name in their chronological order. In the case 
of major works, whose publication dates have been definitely established, this 
method can well be followed with some consistency, but in the case of isolated 
poems and short stories it requires an overwhelming amount of detailed re- 
search. Among the Alarcén items, for example, “Un afio en Spitzberg” is prob- 
ably the earliest in date of composition. To decide whether or not it should 
precede some of the other stories first collected in Narraciones inverosimiles it 
would be necessary to examine the files of the Cadiz newspaper where it first 
appeared. Because of such difficulties it would seem more practical to use 
alphabetical rather than chronological order for such listings. 

In conclusion, it should be reiterated that we have in Professor Pane’s 
bibliography a fine, useful tool and one which was badly needed. It is not yet 
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the perfeet bibliography which he or some other scholar or group of scholars 
will put out in times to come. That will be compiled after each book has been 
handled and examined item by item. It will have separate indices of editors, 
authors, and translators. It will be free of misprints and mistaken identifica- 
tions. But most of us cannot wait for that perfect work to appear, so we wel- 
come heartily this one which lies before us. 
E, HERMAN HESPELT 
New York University 
New York, New York 


Ropricuez-CasteLLano, JUAN, En busca de oro negro. New York: F. S. Crofts 
and Company, 1945. Cloth. Illustrated. v, 153 pp. Price, $1.25. 


This is an adventure story, written in simple Spanish for second-semester 
college and second-year high-school classes. It deals with North American 
efforts to increase the output of rubber in northern Peru and with German 
plots to thwart these efforts. For his background material, the author has 
drawn on La vordgine, La serpiente de oro, and Fernando Romero’s Doce 
novelas de la selva. 

There are about seventy-five pages of running text, divided into twenty-four 
chapters, each followed by a set of exercises: questions in Spanish, grammar 
and vocabulary drill, English sentences for translation, and suggestions for 
compositions. Difficult phrases are translated in footnotes, and there is a 
Spanish-English end-vocabulary. 

En busca de oro negro is of the same general type as Barlow and Steel’s 
Noche oscura en Lima and Pattison’s La Fuente de las Calaveras, all published 
by Crofts. Of these three, only the Pattison book tells a straightforward, well- 
integrated narrative. In the other two, the plot is too often interrupted by 
“cultural” material which, however admirable it may be in itself, is out of place 
in a detective story. The present narrative is interrupted by chapters devoted 
to the geography and history of Peru, to descriptions of rubber production and 
of jungle hazards, and to Indian folklore, during which the plot is almost for- 
gotten. There is a further disadvantage in the incongruity between the wildly 
sensational character of the plot, and the sober, mature style of the other 
material. Culture and adventure just don’t mix well, at least in an elementary 
reader. 

Donatp D. WALSH 
The Choate School, 
Wallingford, Connecticut 


Kasten, Lioyp A., and Neave-Siiva, Epuarpo, Lecturas escogidas. (Revised 
Edition.) New York: Harper and Brothers, 1945. Cloth. Illustrated. x, 388 
pp. Price, $2.00. 


This text is largely in the nature of a work-book for oral practice adapted 
to first-year college students, and consists of selections adapted from Spanish 
and Spanish American authors. The first edition was published in 1934 and 
the earlier text and its questions have been kept almost intact in this revision. 
The revised edition is larger, more attractive and a better tool for teaching. 
The pictures (by Edward C. Caswell) have more life, the print is better, lines 
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are numbered and two-page maps of South America and Spain have been 
added. 

The authors have fully stated their objective in the preface and they seem 
to have carried it out well. Their reasons for the revision were to increase the 
number of selections from Spanish American authors represented (four have 
been added and Larra’s Comida ridicula has been substituted for the Leccién 
de gramdtica by Ricardo Hernandez) and to increase the material for oral 
practice. The stories are not childish and the flavor of the originals has been 
preserved in the adaptations, Classroom experience guided the editors in their 
choice of selections. Useful material for practice rather than literary preten- 
sions is evidently the basis for choice. 

The selections with active vocabulary (checked with Buchanan’s list) and 
questions thereon occupy 197 pages, a grammatical summary covers twelve 
pages, and ninety-eight pages are devoted to exercises on grammar and vocab- 
ulary and comprehension selections, with divisions associating them with each 
literary selection. Seven pages are devoted to a recognition list of verbs, six 
pages to word affinities and seven pages to useful words and expressions found 
in the selections. Only a Spanish-English vocabulary is provided and it con- 
tains all needed information. There are no informative notes nor written 
exercises. 

Two fables by Iriarte and twenty-one poems from Campoamor, Bécquer, and 
Bartrina are attractions extraneous to the exercises. 

From the point of view of teaching convenience it might have been wise to 
number the selections to accord with the exercises, However, each type of 
exercise is in a different part of the book and clearly bears the name of the 
selection to which it refers. There are thirty-nine such sets and they are grad- 
uated in difficulty and length. The first selection is from Lazarillo de Tormes; 
it occupies about one-half page, has seven questions on the story, sixteen 
articles and nouns to be supplied in grammar exercises, eight words on vo- 
cabulary building and four questions in English on comprehension selections. 
The last selection is from Joaquin Diaz Garcés’s Jncendiario; it is about four 
pages in length and has thirty-three questions on content, twenty-five short 
exercises on grammar and thirty-five on vocabulary, and four questions on 
comprehension. 

The vocabulary-building section contains illustrations on food, location, a 
drawing-room, parts of the body, a railroad station, men’s articles of dress, a 
dining-room table set, a house and garden, members of a family, and a land- 
scape. 

This seems to be an attractive and teachable text. 

Merve I, ProtzMan 
The George Washington University, 
Washington, D.C. 


Martinez Orozco, Jost, Quince centavos. Un dia de vida en Buenos Aires. 
Edited by Harry Kurz. New York: Henry Holt and Company, 1945. Cloth. 
Illustrated, xii, 250, Ixvi pp. Price, $2.00. 

Quince centavos, like Robles’s Cartilla espafiola and Torres-Rioseco and 

Morby’s Cartilla mejicana, was written especially for North American stu- 

dents, and it deals with the events of a single day. Unlike them, however, it 
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has a common set of characters and a plot. Its author is a Spaniard who has 
lived for many years in Argentina, where he has devoted himself to the theater 
and the radio. 

The fifteen cents of the title are the amount by which Papa’s books fail to 
balance. His worry over this trifling sum spreads to his wife and children, 
and furnishes an amusing theme which ties together the thirty-one chapters of 
the book, chapters in dialogue form, and in settings that reveal to the reader 
many aspects of the life of Buenos Aires: cooking, shopping, business, trans- 
portation, schools, horse-racing, sports, theaters, and restaurants. 

Each chapter is followed by a poem or a prose passage describing Buenos 
Aires or Argentina, and by notes on the many Argentinisms and neologisms 
used in the book. Attention is focussed on these through the device of making 
the father of the family a strict purist, and the children enthusiastic collectors 
of Argentine and foreign slang. Occasionally, these linguistic discussions seem 
rather forced, as when mother and cook give the Castilian and Argentine 
names for all the vegetables in preparing the day’s menu, or when mother and 
daughter discuss which neologisms have been accepted by the Spanish Acad- 
emy. In general, however, the information is fitted very naturally into the 
conversations. 

Though there are abundant examples of the standard Spanish use of t# and 
vosotros, and of the colloquial American voseo, it is unfortunate that nowhere 
in the dialogues or notes is there any mention of the widespread use of the 
third person plural for intimate address, in Argentina and throughout Spanish 
America, 

Martinez Orozco’s characters and dialogue are lively and amusing; his style 
and vocabulary are rich and varied. Here are some of the words used in the 
first two pages: pitada, lecho, salto de cama, contiguo, saludable, adormilado, 
greta, cabellera, castaho, restregar, puto, parpado, rebelde, envidia, madrugar, 
encerador, araiar. This is evidently not a book intended for first-year students. 
I should think it could be most profitably read in the fourth semester of college 
classes or in the third year of secondary-school Spanish. Following the text, 
there are exercises, consisting of Spanish questions, a vocabulary quiz on 
words and phrases, and suggestions for conversations in Spanish. 

The book is handsomely printed and sumptuously illustrated with photo- 
graphs of the city, tied by references to the text. The author, editor, and pub- 
lisher are to be congratulated on this ambitious and successful attempt to 
acquaint the North American student with the life of Buenos Aires. 


Donatp D. WaALsH 
The Choate School, 


Wallingford, Connecticut 


VeEcA, Lope pe, El sembrar en buena tierra. A Critical and Annotated Edition 
of the Autograph Manuscript by Witt1am L. Ficuter. New York: The 
Modern Language Association of America (General Series XVII), 1944. 
Cloth. xiv, 247 pp. Price, $3.00. 

Since this journal is devoted to the interests of the teaching of Spanish, 
this will be an expository rather than a critical review of this excellent work. 
This is a scholarly edition of Lope’s play of 1616. It has previously been 
edited three times in the seventeenth century, once in 1930 (in Vol. IX of the 
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Spanish Academy edition of Lope’s dramatic works), and once in 1932 by 
A. Baig Bafios. On pp. 2 to 9 the editor points out that all previous editions 
leave something to be desired. 

In the first act D. Félix, a young Peruvian, arrives in Madrid and squanders 
his money on the “gold-digger,” Prudencia, in spite of the admonitions of his / 
friend Florencio and his servant Galindo, the gracioso, In Act Two Celia, who 
is bethrothed to her uncongenial and unworthy cousin, Alonso, has become 
interested in Félix, whom she generously aids financially when he is reduced 
to poverty by his lavish spending for Prudencia. The third act depicts the ar- 
rival from Lima of the sister of Félix, dofia Ana, his coming to his senses about 
Prudencia and his marriage to Celia, the marriages of Florencio to Ana and 
Alonso to Prudencia, and even Galindo’s willingness to marry Celia’s maid, 
Elena, to prevent another Trojan War, although the lady comes from Galicia 
rather than from Troy. 

The scholarly material in this edition seems sensible, reliable, and pertinent. 
The editor is familiar with general Lopean bibliography and with special 
works, published and in manuscript, but does not consider it necessary to list a 
bibliography. There is an index of persons and titles, exclusive of scholarly 
works, and a helpful index of annotated words and material. A clear analysis 
of versification, kind, where found, number of lines and proportions of various 
kinds of meter is given on p. 34. The mechanical arrangement makes the work 
readable in the scholar’s study or in the class. Two sets of footnotes indicate 
manuscript peculiarities and printed variants. Explanatory notes are relegated 
to the end of the book (pp. 155-236), and reference to them is by asterisk at 
the verse in question. Verses are numbered consecutively throughout the play, 
1 to 2890. Four plates of reproductions of photostatic copies of the manu- 
script create interest in the author and show some of the difficulties en- 
countered by the editor. 

A critical study of the characters is made, pp. 13-20, and Lope’s plays of 
similar theme, La prueba de los amigos (1604), El desdénm vengado (1617), 
Quien todo lo quiere (1620), and Porfiando vence amor (1624-30) are analyzed 
(pp. 20-33). 

Lope’s usual fondness for proverbial titles, conceits, and elaborate plays on 
words are found here. The editor points out that this is not a cloak-and-sword 
drama but a portrayal of characters and manners. He feels that the realistic 
tone is its most distinctive quality. From the point of view of the classroom 
this theme is a welcome variation from the rigid and artificial code of honor 
with its frequently irrational violence. The text can well be used with profit and 
pleasure in advanced classes on the Golden Age drama by a teacher 
who knows the language and general literary background. Old spellings are 
kept, accents are used, and no vocabulary or glossary is given. 

From personal experience I have found a study of history, society, and 
customs more satisfactory through the use of notes such as those found here, 
in the late Professor Reed’s edition of La Estrella de Sevilla, and in Professor 
Northup’s Ten Spanish Farces, Selections from the Picaresque Novel, etc., 
than specific background studies such as those of Pfandl and others. Some- 
times the notes are better than the selection from the point of view of class 
usefulness. Even variants are not out of place in class study. They can show 
how the editor deduces meanings (e.g., manuscript changes to v. 475), what 
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points are of interest to the scholar, and how he handles his material. 

Works of this high calibre also lend dignity to the study of Spanish, which 
some misguided people still think is “easy”; and they offset some of the 
shoddy material that is now appearing for elementary classes in Spanish. 
There is still a dearth of material available for classes in the Siglo de Oro. 
We owe Professor Fichter, The Hispanic Society of America, and the Mod- 
ern Language Association of America a debt of gratitude for helping to aliay 
this scarcity of material with a scholarly and attractive edition of one more 
jewel from the pen of the Monstruo de la Naturaleza. 

I noted only one typographical error: p. 39, after Escruela the footnote 
reference 2 is omitted. This may be due to a light imprinting in the particular 
copy that I used. . 

Mere I. ProrzMaNn 
The George Washington University, 
Washington, D.C. 


VILLA FerNANpbez, Pepro, Por esas Espaiias. Cuentos tragicémicos. Tustra- 
ciones de “Shum.” New York. Henry Holt and Cempany, 1945. Cloth. 237, 
xlvi pp. Price, $1.35. 

Professor Villa Fernandez has written, for elementary students of Spanish, 
sixteen anecdotes and pictures of Spanish American life. His style is vivid 
and ironic, yet he writes simply enough to be read and enjoyed by second- 
semester college or second-year high-school students. 

These are cuadros de costumbres rather than cuentos. Beginning with the 
well-known anecdote of the professor who assigns “The Elephant” as a thesis 
for his international group of students, who tackle the subject each in his 
national way, Professor Villa Fernandez adds what is to me a new touch, with 
the Russian reaction: ¢Por qué elefantes blancos y no elefantes rojos? 

Apart from this anecdote and one about five Arab servants in Rabat, all 
looking exactly alike and all named Mohammed except one whose name is 
Mohammed ben Mohammed, the scenes are laid in Spanish America: an 
Indian boy, dazed with hunger, trying to sell his pottery in a Mexican market- 
place; a Chilean courtship, which proves to be less restricted than the rules 
would indicate; a Colombian tertulia; the Good Neighbor Policy winning out 
over “xenophobia”; a Colombian youth whose decision to be a professional 
poet shocks his parents, because “ser poeta es cosa natural en los paises de 
Hispanoamérica, pero no ser mds que poeta es una tragedia, una verdadera 
tragedia.” 

There is a discussion of the effect of Argentina’s agricultural riches on the 
Argentine figure; a North American engineer who discovers that tropical heat 
is an obstacle to speedy work; a Chinese laundryman in Havana, whose pipe 
dreams are not of home, but of a bigger and better laundry; and several others, 
in which a situation is merely presented, and it is left to the readers’ imagina- 
tions to carry on from there. 

The general tone and philosophy are excellent, with one exception: I found 
in none of the several references to the Spanish American Indian any hint 
that he is more than a half-starved, ignorant peon—an unfortunate and, I am 
sure, an unintended impression. 
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There are about ninety-five pages of running text, divided into thirty-seven 
assignments of about two-and-a-half pages. The exercises for each assignment 
consist of word and idiom study, which are to precede the reading, and fol- 
lowing the reading come drills on vocabulary, phrases, or verbs, cuestionarios, 
and sentences for translation into Spanish. 

This is a sound and teachable book, and the publisher and the illustrator 
(Alfonso Vila) have matched the author’s success with a volume which is a 
masterpiece of typography and of witty and pointed illustration. 


Donato D. WALSH 
The Choate School, 


Wallingford, Connecticut 


Bascock, James C., and Treviso, S. N., Introduction to Spanish. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Company, 1944. Cloth. Illustrated. x, 198 pp. Price, $1.90. 
This textbook presents, with the traditional grammar approach but in modern 

and attractive dress, the essentials of the Spanish language in a way that will 

prove pleasing to many teachers of Spanish. The book is carefully and scien- 
tifically constructed. The linguistic materials are based on the Spanish Syntax 

List and A Standard List of Spanish Words and Idioms, both by Hayward 

Keniston. Each word of the vocabulary, after being introduced, is several times 

repeated, in order that it may not be “lost.” The illustrations and maps are 

most attractive, and are skilfully integrated into the text. Both the illustrations 
and the reading material are predominantly Spanish American in content. 

Notable among the maps are a colorful physical and political map of the 

Western Hemisphere inside the front cover of the book, and physical maps 

of Mexico, Central America, and South America inserted in the text. In addi- 

tion to the reading exercises in each lesson, there are three longer reading 
passages, provided with questions, for additional practice in reading and in 
oral work. Two of these are adapted from literary selections. There are a few 
short chapters, in English, containing cultural material about the Spanish- 

American countries. The book teaches the “Spanish American” pronunciation, 

although at the same time it calls to the student’s attention the distinguishing — 

features of Castilian. The publishers have outdone themselves in the effort to 
give the book an attractive and useable format. The essentials of Spanish 
grammar are condensed into less than two hundred pages, the paper is thin 

and of good quality, the binding is of green cloth with gold lettering, and a 

handy thumb-index device is provided to enable the student to turn imme- 

diately to the English-Spanish vocabulary. 

Mention must be made of some points that need to be improved. Lines in 
reading exercises are numbered [5, [10, etc., set into the body of the text 
instead of occupying the margin area. This unconventional use of the bracket 
and placing of the numbers proved confusing at first. Some other unusual typo- 
graphical devices, such as a special use of brackets and parentheses around 
certain phrases in the vocabularies, in. my opinion are more confusing than 
helpful. The interesting proverbs and brief poetical quotations given at the 
end of many of the lessons are often not adapted to the knowledge of the 
learner—at that point—and are of questionable pedagogical value. “Ought” to 
translate the present tense of deber could better be replaced by “must” (pp. 
64 and 83). No... mds que means “only,” not “no more than” (p. 84). It 
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would be better not to give the definite article with months of the year, as in 
el abril (p. 124). It seems to the reviewer that los and lo in the phrases los que 
and lo que are antecedents of the relative que rather than part of the relative 
in the examples given on pp. 129-130. The definition “ask preguntar (a ques- 
tion),” given on p. 185, seems confusing, since we say hacer una pregunta. 
Qué? is called an interrogative adjective or pronoun and jcudl? an interroga- 
tive pronoun on pp. 192-193. This is not always true in modern usage, for 
écudl? frequently functions as an adjective. 

Some rules of pronunciation and syntax are open to question and should 
be reworded. The reviewer questions the truth and usefulness of such a state- 
ment as the one (p. 7) that g is pronounced “before e or i, like the A in hot, 
but much stronger.” The use of the ## form of address is even more familiar 
than addressing one by one’s first name (p. 14). The definite article is not 
always omitted before languages after de (p. 17). The statement “the preterite 
is not used to indicate the hour” (p. 90) is true of ser but not of dar. The 
definite article used as a pronoun would better be called “logical” rather than 
“demonstrative” (p. 108). The statement “Lo que is not used as a direct inter- 
rogative” (p. 109) is misleading and seems to imply an interrogative use of lo 
que in indirect questions. The que of lo que is relative, not interrogative. The 
subjunctive does not have to be used after tal vez, as implied on p. 115, but is 
optional. The rule “e is used for y before words beginning with i- or hi-” 
(p. 117) is incomplete and does not cover such cases as oro y hierro. De modo 
que and de manera que do not express purpose (p. 130), but result. The use of 
the phrase “passive of state” as differentiated from “passive of action” is 
questionable (p. 145). Why call the “passive of state” a passive at all? 

The following typographical errors were noted: habrian (p. 169) should 
read habrian; quered, not querer, should be given as the imperative plural 
(p. 171); and noven (p. 180) should be noveno. 


Wa ter T. PHILLIPS 
San Diego State College, 
San Diego, California 


Riva Paracio, Vicente, Cuentecitos. Retold and adapted by Lurs Lear. Graded 
Spanish Readers, Book One—Alternate. Boston: D.C. Heath and Company, 
1944. Flexible cloth. 58 pp. Price, 32 cents. 


By now most of the teaching fraternity have probably decided whether they 
like the little flexible-cloth-bound books of the Heath-Chicago Series. Their 
direct and lucid introductions, carefully-chosen word lists, and workmanlike 
exercises all stamp them as belonging to a definite methodological approach, 
that is, the Reading Method. And it is unfortunate for the followers of other 
methods, which may be equally excellent, that their advocates have not pub- 
lished as professional a series of texts as these are. 

This new offering in the series has.all the merits and limitations of those 
that have gone before it. Among the limitations may be mentioned, from the 
reviewer's point of view, the insistence by the editors on putting into the 
footnotes a glossary of all new words, even if their meaning is obvious from 
form or context: e.g., on page 2, musica is defined in the footnote as music. 
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This practice would seem to tend to discourage any student, however intelli- 
gent, from exercising any imagination whatsoever. 

Without taking sides in the long-standing methodological quarrel (“—to 
write, to read, to read, perchance to speak. Ay, there’s the rub”), the reviewer 
commends this little book and its predecessors to the skeptics, for despite their 
reading appoach they can even be made to talk. 

L. CLarK KEATING 
The George Washington University, 
Washington, D.C. 


Avecria, Crro, El mundo es ancho y ajeno. Edited with an introduction, notes, 
and a vocabulary by Geratp E. Wape and Watter E. Srierer. New York: 
F. S. Crofts and Company, 1945. Cloth. xxv, 220 pp. Price, $1.75. 

In 1941, El mundo es ancho y ajeno received the first prize in the annual 
Latin American novel contest sponsored by the Pan American Union and 
Farrar and Rinehart. It deals with the life of an Indian community in northern 
Peru, and with the losing struggle of the Indians against the greed of the 
neighboring white landowners. Ciro Alegria is justly considered one of the out- 
standing apologists of the South American Indians. All three of his novels, La 
serpiente de oro (1935), Los perros hambrientos (1938), and the present work, 
deal with Indian problems. All three have won literary prizes and earned the 
fullest praise in Spanish America and throughout the United States and Europe. 

For the present edition, the text of the novel has been reduced to about one- 
fourth of its original length of five hundred pages—a cutting less damaging 
than might at first be thought. Ciro Alegria, like many contemporary novelists, 
does not write a well-knit, clearly-aimed narrative, but an all-inclusive, many- 
sided novel which tells the story of a whole region or people. This technique 
can be brilliantly successful, as in Dos Passos’ U.S.A., but it can also result 
in the plot getting lost in a maze of characters and events. The editors of El 
mundo es ancho y ajeno are to be congratulated on an expert cutting that 
heightens rather than weakens the sense of imminent disaster, and the tragedy 
of the Indians’ dispossession and dispersal. 

The editors have annotated their text fully and skillfully, and Professor 
Wade has written an introduction which ably summarizes the position of 
Ciro Alegria in Spanish American literature and outlines the historical and 
sociological background of the novel. The publishers have printed and bound 
the edition most attractively, and it should be a welcome addition to any 
fourth- or fifth-semester class in college, or third-year class in high school. 


Donatp D. WALSH 
The Choate School, 


Wallingford, Connecticut 


Guyer, Foster Erwin, and Pranca, Atvin Louis, Practical Spanish Review 
Grammar. New York: F. S. Crofts and Company, 1945. Cloth. x, 275 pp. 
Price, $1.85. 


This is, as its title indicates, a review of grammar, There are no Spanish 
texts or cuestionarios. All the attention is devoted to a thorough treatment of 
syntax, with unusually full illustration by model sentences. 
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The book is divided into fourteen lessons, each of which gives a complete 
treatment of two or three grammatical topics. The exercises consist of verb 
drill, grammar drill, and oral drill. In the grammar drill on each lesson, there 
are sixty sentences for translation into Spanish, thirty of which test the topics 
treated in the early sections of the lesson, and the other thirty the later sec- 
tions. Within these groups a further division is made: fifteen sentences deal 
with the most basic syntax, and the second fifteen (which may be omitted in a 
rapid review course) deal with syntax of lower frequency. The oral drills 
consist of replacement exercises and short phrases or sentences for translation 
into Spanish. 

In the appendix are regular and irregular verbs, the alphabet, rules of ac- 
centuation and syllabication, days of the week, months, seasons, names of 
countries with the corresponding adjectives and units of currency, and a 
reference list of irregular verbs. 

The authors have given, as one of their aims, “to provide a convenient and 
adequate reference book,” and they have fully achieved it. The grammatical 
treatment is clear and full, the index is excellent, and the English-Spanish 
vocabulary has many helpful distinctions and aids to translation. The book 
should meet the needs of teachers who wish to concentrate on grammar and 
on written translation into Spanish of basic drill sentences. 


Donatp D. WALSH 
The Choate School, 


Wallingford, Connecticut 


LaGrone, Grecory C., Conversational Spanish for Beginners. New York: 
Henry Holt and Company, 1944. Cloth. viii, 219, lv pp. Price, $1.40. 


This excellent textbook for beginning Spanish has a title that is somewhat 
misleading. As Theodore Huebener has pointed out in a recent article,’ it is 
somewhat presumptuous to apply the name “conversation” to the oral activities 
carried on in a first-year foreign language classroom. Perhaps a more appro- 
priate title for this book would have been Oral Spanish for Beginners. But 
eyen this title would be somewhat misleading also. For let it not be supposed 
that Professor LaGrone has written a “natural” method or “direct” method 
textbook, or that he is a convert to the ranks of the “Progressives,” who would 
neglect formal grammar and translation in favor of content and self-expression. 
The author of this book has his feet placed firmly on the ground. The book 
might be described as a Spanish textbook for beginners, taught by an eclectic 
method placing emphasis on oral procedures. 

There is little that is new or revolutionary in this carefully executed and 
sane approach to spoken and written Spanish. The book contains thirty lessons ; 
an appendix, which includes a phonetic treatment of pronunciation, and para- 
digms of regular and irregular verbs; Spanish-English and English-Spanish 
vocabularies; and an index. The book is bound in dark red cloth, was “pro- 
duced in full compliance with the Government’s regulations for conserving 
paper and other essential materials,” and has end-maps of Mexico and Central 
America, South America, and Spain. 


‘Theodore Huebener, “The Teaching of Conversation,” The Modern Language 
Journal, 28: 655-659, December, 1944. 
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The author explains his methodology and presentation of material as fol- 
lows: “The point of departure in each lesson is a group of related thoughts, 
presented first in the easiest form (comprehension of a model text in Spanish), 
then explained (vocabulary and grammatical explanations), and finally used 
for oral and written drills (exercises: (a) questions in Spanish; (b) transla- 
tion from English to Spanish; (c) topic and suggestions for oral composition 
and conversation).” This last feature is the most original deviation from the 
usual types of exercise material. The author continues: “There can be no 
doubt of the value of oral drill, but a large portion of the drill should come 
after the form and meaning of the phrases and sentences have been made 
perfectly clear; and in making the form and the meaning clear, grammatical 
explanations, translation, and: composition naturally form a part.” (p. iii.) 
This book is a nice compromise between oral and grammatical procedures. 
Recognizing the futility of the strictly “grammatical approach,” and realizing 
that “regardless of the ‘method’ used, a large portion of the learning process 
is through imitation,” the author yet presents a thorough explanation of all 
the grammatical principles involved in the Spanish practice material included 
in the book. 

The reviewer so thoroughly approves of this book that it seems ungrateful 
to pick out flaws, which do exist in small numbers. The brevity of the grammar 
rules at times renders some statements open to question. The rule that “Ser 
expresses an inherent or essential characteristic; estar expresses an external 
or accidental condition” needs further elaboration (p. 13). The reviewer has 
often wondered why grammars continue calling the definite article used as a 
pronoun a “demonstrative” pronoun (p. 48), instead of using the more ap- 
propriate term “logical pronoun,” as used by Ramsey. The statement “Two or 
more negatives are regularly used in Spanish” (p. 94) needs rewording, for in 
that form it.is hardly true. The following explanation of the orthographical 
change in seguir is not satisfactory: “It also has a spelling change (gu> g 
before o, to preserve the sound of hard g)” (p. 106). The author states that 
the subject is expressed in command forms only for stress (p. 107), where an 
exception should have been noted for usted. 

Other suggested minor changes follow. It does not seem wise to translate 
le as “it” (p. 22). Natural association of ideas would seem to call for an 
explanation of para to express purpose (p. 54), where a to express purpose is 
explained. The present indicative of regular verbs is not given until Lesson 
XII; before this, many irregular verbs have been learned individually. It 
would seem better to the reviewer to present the regular verbs first. “Busses” 
should be changed to “buses” (p. 88). It is seldom that debe has the meaning 
of “ought,” as defined on p. 92. The author does not use “should” in translating 
conditional verb-forms: he writes “volveriamos, we would return,” etc, But 
(p. 94) he says, “The conditional in Spanish, in its two main uses, corresponds 
in meaning to the English should or would forms.” This might lead to confu- 
sion, and needs to be clarified. The author makes a noticeable effort to avoid 
certain grammatical terms (e.g., “radical-changing verbs”; “orthographical- 
changing verbs”; “noun,” “adjective,” and “adverbial” clauses, etc.), yet he 
does not hesitate to use other terms that are equally difficult for beginners. The 
complete conjugation of the present subjunctive is given as “command forms” 
(p. 106), for no good reason that is apparent to the reviewer. The word “ob- 
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ject” is used (p. 119) in the sense of “thing.” Since “object” might be inter- 
preted in its grammatical sense of direct or indirect object, some confusion 
results. Many Spanish words not in general use in Spanish America are used 
throughout the book: e.g., tostadas, billete de ida y vuelta, casa de correos, 
vuelta (change), neumdtico, and such forms as sentaos. Some explanation of 
Spanish American, and particularly Mexican, usage in such cases would be 
helpful. 

A careful reading of the book revealed no typographical errors. 

There are some features of the book that deserve special commendation. 
The explanation of the imperfect and preterite (pp. 71-72) is especially good. 
There is a notable absence of stilted sentences in both the Spanish and English 
exercises. In the conjugations of verbs, the familiar forms are printed in 
smaller type to emphasize their lesser importance. These features add to the 
classroom usefulness of the book. 

The reviewer highly recommends this book for those teachers who believe 
that regardless of whether the ultimate goal in language instruction is reading 
or speaking, busic essentials of grammar must be learned, and who at the same 
time would like to follow the present trend in language instruction by stressing 
oral procedures as much as is consistent with the attainment of this objective. 

Wa ter T. PHILLIPS 
San Diego State College, 
San Diego, California 


BucHaNaN, Mitton A. (ed.), Spanish Poetry of the Golden Age. Edited with 
Introduction and Notes. Toronto: The University of Toronto Press, 1942. 
Paper. 149 pp. Price, $1.90. 


The author states in his preface that he considers the period 1400 to 1650 
as the Golden Age and that his anthology will not contain bio-biographical or 
philological matter or detailed discussion of textual problems. There is no 
vocabulary. 

Selection of material for an anthology is perforce determined by personal 
considerations. The authors represented are comprehensive of the period. Bos- 
can, Santa Teresa, and minor figures have been omitted. Choice of material 
coincides in general with that of our most readily accessible collections, such 
as Hills and Morley’s or Ford’s. 

There are 105 pages of selections, About one-fifth of the text is devoted to 
ballads. Spelling is clarified in the notes where meaning is involved. It does 
not conform to any set standard. On p. 30 ge (he) is used but on p. 35 we find 
baja where some versions give baxa; on p. 70 giiele equals huele and p. 102 
alvedrio equals albedrio. Variants are given only rarely. On p. 90 the Cancidn 
real a una mudanza by Mira de Mescua differs considerably from the version 
of Menéndez y Pelayo in Las cien mejores poesias of which no mention is 
made. 

The notes explain prosody, genres, lives, movements only in so far as they 
may be of immediate aid to comprehension and appreciation. At times they 
seem rather succinct. On p. 112, no. 355 reference to the five “f’s” of Spanish 
literature might have been more elaborate. On p. 130, no. 55, 1. 21, the explana- 
tion of esclavo is clever but it took some time for me to note that the symbol 
“$” represents Jnés. Another thing that causes loss of time is the mingling of 
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Spanish and English without the use of italics or quotation marks. Reference 
to poems by number rather than by page also seems rather cumbersome. This 
is not a serious defect since lines in the poems are clearly numbered. In view 
of the statement in the preface there seems to be a rather frequent use of 
rhetorical terms such as anacoluthon, oxymoron, figura ethymologica, ysteron 
proteron, and philological terms such as metathesis, assimilation, paragogic. 
An example of the latter on p. 117 might have been pointed out on p. 114, No. 7, 
a. 

The notes show sound scholarship. Frequent reference to poets of other na- 
tions, especially English, is made where thought or expression is similar. Two 
versions of the Conde Arnaldos ballad are given. The note might have pointed 
out that the more precise and historical form is frequently the less poetic. 
Perhaps it would not have been amiss to mention Lockhart’s translations, since 
verses are given from Milton, Herrick, Gray, and others. 

With this book Professor Buchanan has helped to fill a need for more class- 
room material on the Golden Age. 

Merve I. ProtzMaNn 
The George Washington University, 
Washington, D.C. 


Mapes, Erwin K., and Lépez-Moritias, Juan, Y va de cuento. Boston: Ginn 
and Company, 1943. Cloth. Illustrated. 111 pp. Price, $1.20. 


In these days when students are frequently asked to carry about a tome 
that would do justice to a reference library, it is indeed a pleasure to pick 
up such a charming little volume as Y va de cuento, attractive in every respect. 
It has chapter titles in a printed script and contains six rich black-and-white, 
somewhat conventionalized, drawings, The title is intriguing, though I do 
not like the translation given, “Let’s tell a story” instead of “Once upon a 
time.” The tiny book contains seventeen short stories which the authors say 
are in part original and which include also two from Ferndn Caballero, two 
from Riva Palacio and Peza, and one from Ricardo Palma. I think it unfor- 
tunate that the source of each of the adapted ones is not given. 

The purpose stated by the authors of “providing beginners in Spanish with 
their first connected reading material” might elicit a rather violent objection 
from those who believe that there should be connected reading material of 
a sort from the very first lesson. The first story here contains -ar verbs, 
-er verbs, the irregular verbs poder, venir, and decir, and the idiom acabar de. 
There is a clever sort of story-telling repetition, however, which makes the 
reading easy and is not of the boringly repetitious type. 

The stories may seem a little too much “on the supernatural side” for 
teachers who like students to think of Spanish as a medium for realistic every- 
day conversation, but the interest value of the fantastic tales may offset that. 
There is a magic mill, an olla that talks and brings food and gold to the poor; 
a tortilla that converses with a cat and dog and rooster; a bride who (with a 
distinctly Grimm flavor) has the help of three fairies; a boasting veteran who 
faces a dismembered phantom and has a personal visit from Satan; the boy’s 
shadow that runs berserk in a way to please a psychologist; a mystery of a 
strange confession and murder. There is considerable gruesomeness in the 
tradition of a mother who does penance for the murder of her three children, 
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and a maniac who answers a sort of Lorelei call. However, four of the other 
stories are so excellent that they would alone make the book worthy of atten- 
tion. There is the lover who dresses as a phantom to frighten away a cowardly 
rival, There is the badly-received Andalusian schoolboy in Madrid. There 
are the little Spanish boys who catch robbers while playing at Moors and 
Christians. There is the “Camisa de Margarita” from Ricardo Palma’s Tradi- 
ciones, though the camisa for some strange Puritanical or word-count reason 
has become a vestido. 

There are nearly twenty pages of exercises, including questions which 
seem to cover the stories very completely and which are prepared with atten- 
tion to consistency in use of tenses and the like, as well as exercises of the 
completion and true-false types. 

The authors say the book is intended to accompany a particular grammar 
but “will be found practical to accompany almost any basic grammar.” For 
those who wish reading matter of this type it is a most attractive little volume. 

Mary WELD Coates 
Lakewood High School, 
‘Lakewood, Ohio 


Edicién Nacional de las Obras Completas de Menéndez y Pelayo. Madrid- 

Santander: Consejo Superior de Investigaciones Cientificas, 1940—. 

One of the most important Spanish publications of the last half century, 
and certainly one of the greatest possible interest and value to all students of 
Spanish literature and culture, is the one that began to appear in 1940 under 
the auspices of the Consejo Superior de Investigaciones Cientificas of Madrid. 
The plan for the publication of the Obras Completas of Menéndez y Pelayo, 
undertaken by the publishing house Victoriano Suarez while Menéndez y 
Pelayo was still living, did not progress rapidly, and only a few volumes ap- 
peared. 

The Consejo Superior de Investigaciones Cientificas finally reached an 
agreement with the Sociedad Menéndez y Pelayo of Santander, which has 
all the property rights for the Obras dé Menéndez y Pelayo, and appointed 
the well-known Hispanist, now Librarian of the Biblioteca Nacional at Madrid, 
don Miguel Artigas Ferrando, and don Enrique Sanchez Reyes, Librarian of 
the Biblioteca Menéndez y Pelayo at Santander, as the general editors of an 
entirely new and complete edition of all the published and unpublished works 
of the great literary critic and historian of Spanish civilization, to be known 
as the Edicién Nacional de las Obras Completas de Menéndez y Pelayo. 

During the first five years (1940-45) the editors have obtained the collabora- 
tion of a small group of brilliant scholars and the progress of the work has 
been rapid. Twenty-six volumes have already appeared, small volumes of 
attractive format and well printed, containing some 12,000 pages. 

The following series have appeared, the old editions of which were no 
longer available: 

1. Historia de las ideas estéticas en Espatia (1940), five volumes, with an 
Apéndice, containing the /ndices generales. 

2. Estudios y discursos de critica histérica y literaria (1941-42), seven 
volumes, containing more than twice the amount of material in the original 
five volumes of the Coleccién de escritores castellanos. 
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3. Origenes de la novela (1943-44), four volumes. 

4. Antologia de poetas liricos castellanos (1944-45), ten volumes, in which 
are included all the materials selected for the first edition by Menéndez y Pelayo 
himself, the famous Tratado de los romances viejos, and the reprint of the 
Primavera y flor de romances of Wolf-Hofmann, with the additions of Me- 
néndez y Pelayo. 

All four of the above series have been enthusiastically received by the 
public, both in Spain and abroad, and one ‘of them, the Historia de las ideas 
estéticas en Espaiia, is already exhausted and is to be reprinted in the near 
future. 

Each of the series has a final Apéndice, something entirely new, for don 
Marcelino never paid any attention to these details. The materials and docu- 
ments of all kinds utilized by Menéndez Pelayo were so abundant that it is a 
most burdensome task even to catalogue and classify them. When all these 
Indices appear at the end, they will actually contain a general catalogue of all 
Spanish literary authors and of all foreign writers that have worked in the 
fields of Spanish literature. The [ndices of the twenty-six volumes already 
published contain some 20,000 references in 493 pages. 

These extraordinarily valuable /ndices have been prepared with great care 
and patience by Luis Maria Gonzalez Palencia, Professor of Spanish litera- 
ture at the Instituto of Murcia, and Angela Gonzalez Palencia of the Biblioteca 
Nacional at Madrid, under the direction of their father, don Angel, the literary 
historian and Arabic scholar, author of the /ndice to Espaiia Sagrada, and 
co-author with don Juan Hurtado of the well-known Historia de la literatura 
espatiola (fifth edition, Madrid, 1943). 

The twenty-six volumes already published will be followed by some twenty- 
four more. The series that will appear next, already in press, will be the 
Historia de los heterodoxos espaiioles, in five volumes, These will contain an 
Apéndice, with valuable additions and notes by the author that have been 
recently found. The next series after the Heterodoxos, will be entitled Bib- 
lioteca hispano-latina clasica. It will contain Horacio en Espaiia, Virgilio 
(Eneida, Eglogas y Gedrgicas), and other articles on Classical themes. 

The rest of the series will contain the following materials: 

1. Historia de la poesia hispanoamericana desde sus origenes hasta 1892, 
two volumes, 

2. Estudios sobre el teatro de Lope de Vega, five volumes. 

3. Estudios sobre Calderén y su teatro, one volume. 

4. Estudios de critica filoséfica, two volumes. 

5. Estudios de bibliografia: La ciencia espaiiola, two volumes. 

6. Poesia: Estudios poéticos, Odas, Epistolas y Tragedias, one volume. 

7. Varia: Recopilacién de trabajos escolares, discursos y escritos breves, 
o volumes. 

8. Traducciones: de lenguas clasicas y de lenguas modernas, two volumes. 
9. Epistolario: Cartas de y a Menéndez Pelayo, four volumes. 

10. Biografia: Estudio bibliograéfico y critico de Menéndez Pelayo, two 
volumes. 

11. Indices generales, four volumes. 

These additional volumes will make the complete work consist of some sixty 
volumes. 
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Since approximately half of the sixty volumes have appeared in five years, 
it is safe to assume that the remaining half will appear by 1950. All lovers of 
literature, all students of literature, and especially all lovers and students of 
the culture and literature of Spain, will welcome this new and complete edition 
of Spain’s greatest literary critic and eminent historian and interpreter of 
Spanish civilization. 

AureLio M. EsPInosa 
Stanford University ; 
Stanford University, California 


Bartow, Genevieve, Escenitas de México. Dallas: Banks Upshaw and Com- 
pany, 1943. Cloth. Illustrated. 155 pp. Price, $1.12. 


Escenitas de México is an interesting little volume containing some varied 
material, simple, of the junior high level, concerning the nearest Spanish- 
speaking country. The end-papers are a map of Mexico, There are about a 
dozen photographs and as many drawings, which are interesting in their sub- 
jects but which in general show up very badly, due perhaps to the fact that 
this is a war-time publication. 

The author says to the boy and girl readers in the preface, “You have been 
studying” Spanish, so it is not intended for actual beginners. The book is 
divided into two parts, “Una vez en México” and “Bajo el cielo de México”, 
suggesting, of course, that the first part is narrative and the second, largely 
descriptive. Among the narratives three are stories that exemplify heroism, 
generosity, and honesty, respectively; one is purely historical; six are well- 
chosen legends. Interspersed are “Avisos” from a railroad station, a hotel 
menu, a radio program from a newspaper, and conundrums: A radio inter- 
view of the sort we so often hear in English is an original and commendable 
feature. 

The second half of the book treats the geography of Mexico, the Pan 
American Highway, two presidential meetings, the capital, Mexico’s part in 
the war, her imports and exports, and the new volcano. It is all very simple 
and sketchy but quite readable even in the dangerously near-guide-book ma- 
terial. Many of the selections in the book are in dialogue form—good for class 
reading, but not so satisfactory for framing questions as connected material 
—and six are in the form of radio programs. 

Throughout the book appear verses—twenty-one selections in all—consti- 
tuting a varied collection, including some even from Nervo and Peza, The 
subjects range from lines on a bicycle, a cat, the firemen, an electrician, a 
carpenter, an elevator, a bell, a nest, to poems on motherhood, filial love, 
Christmas, and patriotism. Nine songs are included but usually without ac- 
companiment, which makes them inconvenient for class use. 

There are ample exercises with each selection—questions, word study, and 
“cosas que hacer.” One certainly wonders what plan there is and what prog- 
ress is really expected in the grammar exercises. Pages 9, 15, 18, 35, 53, 83, 111, 
and even 119 call for changing singulars to plurals. Almost at the end of the 
book, on page 132, the pupil is merely asked to identify the tense and give the 
infinitive of certain verb-forms. There is a list of past participles to be memo- 
rized, but the pupil is not asked to use them. One wonders where the pupil is 
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supposed to get the vocabulary needed on page 84 (sordo, zurdo, etc.) or the 
form conosco on page 44. The best exercises are in the word-study group, where 
there are excellent ones, but once the attempt to give variety is stretched to 
the point of asking the student merely to alphabetize a list. (73). 

The vocabularies are given at the top of each selection. Iguana, omitted 
as a cognate, warrants explanation. 

There are misprints: page 64, a la piezas; page 68, ye; page 84, vandioso; 
indice, posesia. 

There is every attempt to give a real Mexican flavor to the book, but Los 
presidentes se encuentran en Monterrey for “The presidents meet in “Mon- 
terrey” is certainly inaccurate for se retinen. Se dicen discursos, page 52, is 
questionable. Although it claims to be taken from a Mexican newspaper, 
Marimba Orquesta (page 76) is impossible. No corta la hierba verde (page 9) 
seems to mean No cortes. One wonders at the use of poinsettia for flor de 
Pascua, 

The registro de mi progreso at the end of the book and the scoring for each 
lesson are a clever little feature, though the plan could not be used in a 
school where the texts are owned by the school-system and therefore must not 
be marked up. 

“Understanding of our neighbors is as important as learning the mechanics 
of their language” says the introduction, but as is unfortunately the case in 
too many texts, the pictorial material shows us largely the humblest natives. 
General Diaz and one sefiorita on a balceny are almost the only other Mexicans 
we see. However, the spirit of the book is sympathetic and certainly those 
who use it with the author or with others who respect Mexico would be in 
little danger of wrong concepts. 

Mary WE Lp Coates 
Lakewood High School, 
Lakewood, Ohio 


BRIEFER NOTICE 


Brown, CuHarwes B., Carr, Westey M., and SHane, Mitton L., A Graded 
Word Book of Brazilian Portuguese. Issued by The Committee on Modern 
Languages of The American Council on Education. New York: F. S. Crofts 
and Company, 1945. Paper. ix, 252 pp. Price, $2.00. 

With this useful addition to scientifically prepared materials for Portuguese 
teaching, The Committee on Modern Languages of The American Council on 
Education continues its good work in the field of word, idiom, and syntax 
frequency counts, begun by its predecessors, The American and Canadian Com- 
mittees on Modern Languages, as one of the important phases of the Modern 
Foreign Language Study. The present book owes its inception to the Institute 
of Inter-American Studies of Nashville, Tennessee, jointly established by 
George Peabody College, Scarritt College, and Vanderbilt University, repre- 
sented in this undertaking respectively by Professors Shane, Carr, and Brown. 
It is a concrete example of what can be done by universities and colleges con- 
scious of the importance of pooling resources, human and material, in the 
interests of a common task. It also represents successful collaboration by 
American and foreign scholars and teachers, for the three directors of the 
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project had the assistance of twelve collaborators from Brazil, who participated 
in the work through fellowships provided by the cooperating institutions (two 
each) and by the Federation of Women’s Clubs of Tennessee, the Institute of 
International Education, and George Peabody College, which jointly provided 
a seventh fellowship. (Two of the fellows served for two years each.) 

In preparing the Word Book, the compilers have followed the procedures 
used in Buchanan’s A Graded Spanish Word Book, Morgan’s German Fre- 
quency Word Book, and Vander Beke’s French Word Book, published under 
the auspices of the Modern Foreign Language Study. They have also profited 
from the interest and help of Professor M. A. Buchanan, University of Toron- 
to, and Dean Hayward Keniston, University of Michigan, who developed the 
procedures used in the Spanish Syntax List (Keniston) and French Syntax List 
(Clark and Poston). At Keniston’s suggestion, units were limited to 10,000 
words from any one text. A total of approximately 1,200,000 running words 
was counted, the same “ceiling” as in the French and Spanish word books, and 
the materials studied were restricted to the language of Brazil, as the title 
indicates, and to materials published within the last one hundred years. About 
three-fourths of the sources however are from the twentieth century. Both 
actual frequency of occurrence and “range” (distribution among the sources 
investigated) are recorded, as in previous frequency studies. 

Professor Robert Herndon Fife, Chairman of The Committee on Modern 
Languages has provided a foreword. The introduction describes the method 
of operation, lists the sources, and explains the arrangement of the list. Part I 
lists in alphabetical order the 222 common words omitted from the count; 
Part II, the 9123 words arranged in order of importance according to range 
and frequency; and Part III is an alphabetical list of the words, with range 
and frequency numbers indicated. 

Teachers ard students of Brazilian Portuguese—not to mention makers and 
publishers of textbooks—owe a great debt of gratitude to all concerned in the 
publication of this sorely needed and highly useful teaching aid, whether they 
helped through personal efforts or through financial aid in its preparation and 
publication. 


Henry Grattan Doyie 


MERRYMAN, MontcoMeERrY, Portuguese: A Portrait of the Language of Brazil. 
Introduction by W. Rex Crawrorp. Rio de Janeiro: Irmaos Pongetti, 1945. 
Paper. 229 pp. Price, Cr. 25.00 (approximately $1.25). 

Dr. Crawford, in his introduction, calls this book “a gateway to the men- 
tality” of the Brazilians through their language, and says it should be re- 
quired reading “for everyone of English speech in Brazil.” As the author him- 
self states, “It isn’t a Portuguese grammar and it isn’t a book of study, designed 
to teach the Portuguese language. The book’s sole purpose is to give a general 
idea of the nature of the language of Brazil, to answer the simple question, 
‘What is Portuguese like?” Mr. Merryman does this effectively, and at the 
same time manages to be vastly interesting and entertaining as well as informa- 
tive. Throughout, he has in mind the questions that naturally occur to an 
English-speaking person about Portuguese and the difficulties that such a per- 
son finds in attempting to learn Portuguese. One of the cleverest and most 
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interesting sections is that entitled “The Genius of the Portuguese Tongue” 
(two chapters), in which the author clearly illustrates the characteristics of 
Portuguese by discussing in detail the errors in English made by Brazilians. 
“The Eloquence of Brazilian Hands” deals with gestures, an aspect of language 
—especially in the Romance tongues—hitherto frequently overlooked in lan- 
guage teaching. Other very “practical” sections are the glossary of Brazilian 
slang, duly translated, both literally and in American slang, and the chapters on 
idiomatic expressions and on Brazilian proverbs, in which the same technique— 
literal translation and English parallel, if any—are both given. The difficulties 
of Portuguese pronunciation and orthography are fully discussed. The chapter 
on “The Formation of the Portuguese Language” gives in succinct form the 
general Romance background of Portuguese, as well as illustrations of the 
contributions to Portuguese of Germanic, Arabic, French, Hindustani, and 
other tongues, while an entire chapter deals with the English words in Portu- 
guese. 

The book ought to be helpful to anyone interested in Portuguese, whether 
he is an English-speaking person resident in Brazil or not. It could with profit 
be required as a supplementary book in courses in Portuguese in American 
colleges and universities. The book has already run through two editions in 
Brazil since its publication late in January, 1945. 

Henry Grattan Doyle 


GABRIEL, MicueL, Espajiol para los nifios. New York: Frederick Ungar Pub- 
lishing Company, 1944. Cloth. Illustrated, 96 pages. Price, $1.50. 


“This book is intended for boys and girls up to the age of twelve. ... Part I 
impresses a number of basic words upon the memory by means of amusing 
drawings, and gives practice in their use by means of simple con- 
versations and stories. Part II briefly teaches the pronunciation of Spanish 
sounds. The words used to illustrate the various sounds are carefully selected 
to widen the scope of the vocabulary learned in part I. . » . It would not be 
possible within the scope of this book to give a thorough grounding in Spanish 
grammar; however .. . the young student will get such elements of grammar 
as the articles, the formation of the plural, etc., which morever are briefly 
illustrated in Part III. . . . The book is provided with a carefully-chosen 
vocabulary which . . . gives the new words for each single page, and this in 
the particular form mentioned on that page; that is, not only the infinitive or 
singular, if other forms are used.” 

These extracts from the foreword give an idea of the nature of Espafiol para 
los nifios, an attractive and useable book. It is not a self-teaching book, for the 
pronunciation is not described but must be learned (as is pedagogically sound 
with such young learners) wholly by imitation. The illustrations, in two colors, 
are clear and amusing, and portray such high-lights (or low-lights) in the life 
of a child as getting up, washing, dressing, eating meals, going to school, going 
shopping, and the like. The visual approach is skillfully used, and the presenta- 
tion is so arranged that the teacher, if competent, can assist by stimulating and 
directing oral practice on the materials provided for that purpose. 

Espaiiol para los nifios is one of the best books for teaching young pupils 
an approach to Spanish that I have seen. 


Henry Grattan Dove 
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GABRIEL, Micuet, Reir y aprender. A Basic Book for Spanish Beginners. 
New York: Frederick Ungar Publishing Company, 1944. Cloth. Illustrated. 
200 pages. Price, $2.00. 

This is the second edition of Reir y aprender, intended only for adult stu- 
dents, the material directly aimed at arousing the interest of children in the 
first edition having been used as the basis of the author’s Espafiol para los nifios 
and replaced in this edition by material more appropriate for adults. The pic- 
torial approach is again much in evidence in the first part (twelve lessons) 
which attempts to build up a vocabulary of basic words and provide practice 
on them through conversations and stories from everyday life. Part II (eight- 
een lessons), provides more reading material, including humorous anecdotes 
and descriptions of Spanish American life. Part III consists of notes, exer- 
cises, and vocabulary and idiom lists based on the thirty lessons of Part I and 
Part II. An appendix gives the conjugations of regular verbs and the most 
important irregular verbs. The usual vocabularies are included. Unlike Espaiiol 
para los nifios, this book has an introduction on pronunciation, but the author 
wisely observes that good pronunciation can only be acquired by imitation. 
The illustrations, some of which are in two colors, are interesting and stimu- 
lating, with skillful use of the humorous element in life. The European origin 
of the drawings is betrayed by a few details, not familiar to most Americans. 
This is true also in Espafiol para los nifios, but the instances in both books are 
so rare that they do not constitute a serious objection. 

In the hands of competent, teachers, Reir y aprender would undoubtedly 
serve the purposes of an introductory book satisfactorily, and at the same time 
it would be likely to give much more pleasure to the students than is sometimes 
the case in foreign language classes. 

Henry Grattan DoyLe 


TURNBULL, ELEANOR L. (translator), Contemporary Spanish Poetry: Selections 
from Ten Poets. With the Spanish originals, biographical notes by the trans- 
lator, and personal reminiscences of the poets by Pepro Satinas. Baltimore: 
The Johns Hopkins Press, 1945. Cloth. xiii, 401 pp. Price, $3.50. 


The way of the translator is hard, too often perhaps because he undertakes a 
task for which he is not equipped either by special knowledge of the original 
materials and their makers or by facility in his own language. The old “tra- 
duttore, traditore” phrase cannot however be applied to Miss Turnbull, who has 
provided in this attractive volume one hundred and forty-six translations of 
poems selected from the works of José Moreno Villa, Pedro Salinas, Jorge 
Guillén, Gerardo Diego, Federico Garcia Lorca, Rafael Alberti, Emilio Prados, 
Vicente Aleixandre, Luis Cernuda, and Manuel Altolaguirre. Translations and 
originals are printed on opposite pages, which gives the reader an opportunity to 
judge the fidelity and skill with which the translating has been done—a test from 
which Miss Turnbull emerges with unimpaired laurels, for her translations are 
accurate renderings of the originals in thought and spirit without loss of 
literary quality in English expression. This was to be expected in view of her 
success in two earlier undertakings, Lost Angel and Other Poems (Johns Hop- 
kins Press, 1938) and Truth of Two and Other Poems (Johns Hopkins Press, 
1940), both consisting of translations of selections from the poems of Pedro 
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Salinas. Salinas, now Professor of the Spanish Language and Literature at 
The Johns Hopkins University, has provided an introductory chapter, in his 
usual delightful style, of reminiscences of the poets represented (“Nueve o 
diez poetas”), which like the poems appears in both Spanish original and 
English translation. Brief biographical notes on each poet have been provided 
by the translator. 

The ten poets are introduced as “what might be called the second generation 
of Spanish lyric poets of the twentieth century,” though nearly all of them 
(the martyred Garcia Lorca a notable exception) are now in their forties or 
fifties. So time creeps up upon us all. Guillén, like Salinas, is a professor here 
(at Wellesley College), while Moreno Villa, Prados, and Altolaguirre are co- 
operating in the revived Litoral: Cuadernos de poesia, musica y pintura (Ter- 
cera época), now published in Mexico City. 


Henry Gratran DoyLe 


Mexico, Sixty-four photographs by Fritz Henue. Chicago: Ziff-Davis Pub- 
lishing Company, 1945. Cloth. 90 pp. Price, $4.00. 

Fritz Henle is a noted photographer, with previous books to his credit on 
Japan and China, and with more recent experience as a photographer for Life 
and Harper's Bazaar. In fact, we are informed by John R. Whiting, who wrote 
the introduction to this book, that “Henle and fashion photography are now 
almost synonymous.” The sixty-four pictures of Mexico range from the mod- 
ern buildings of Mexico City and the industrial installations of the oilfields to 
the monuments of pre-Columbian and Colonial times, from the life of highly 
civilized urban dwellers to that of the simple folk of the rural regions. Mindful 
perhaps of the criticisms made in the recent study, Latin America in School 
and College Teaching Materials, published by The American Council on Educa- 
tion, regarding over-emphasis on the picturesque and the exotic, Henle has 
tried to give a rounded, evolutionary picture, in which ancient and modern, 
Indian and Spanish, colonial and republican Mexico shall be represented. 

No one, obviously, can be completely satisfied by a work of this sort. The re- 
viewer regrets, for example, the omission of Puebla and Cholula; others will 
notice that other towns and regions do not appear. Even at the risk of seeming 
to demand “pretty” pictures, one could wish that “Popo” and “Ixta” and other 
breath-taking bits of scenery seem to have escaped our photographer’s eye—or 
is it the publisher’s? On the other side, the lady in a bathing suit at Acapulco 
(?) might easily be a lady in a bathing suit on almost any beach; the portraits 
of Chavez, Rivera, and Orozco, the portraits of any three men with fat faces.* 
These last might very well be replaced by “action” pictures of Chavez con- 
ducting or by examples of Orozco’s and Rivera’s work. 

The book will of course be a welcome and useful pictorial addition to any 
school library; but we should still like to see a pictorial study of Mexico equal— 
in scope, in consistent skill in pictorial composition, and in technical reproduc- 
tion—to such a book as Kurt Hielscher’s Picturesque Spain (Brentano’s) or 
the photographic studies of the United States made by Samuel Chamberlain 
and published by Hastings House. 


Henry Grattan Doy.e 


* Not unlike the reviewer’s. 
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Davies, Howett (ed.), The South American Handbook: 1944. (Twenty-First 
Annual Edition.) A Year Book and Guide to the Countries and Resources 
of South and Central America, Mexico, and Cuba. London: Trade and 
Travel Publications, Ltd. (New York: The H. W. Wilson Company), 1944. 
Cloth. Illustrated. Insert map. Charts. lvi, 798 pp. Price, $1.25. 


In spite of the fact that it is a British publication and is therefore naturally 
directed towards British readers and British businessmen, The South American 
Handbook is a most useful compendium for anyone seriously concerned about 
our “good neighbors.” It is packed with information about the various coun- 
tries, each of which has a section which gives essential information in compact 
form on such points as how it is reached, principal ports, cities, and towns, 
physical features, history, government, natural resources, forest and mineral 
wealth, agriculture, industries, foreign trade, foreign and domestic debt, cur- 
rency, weights and measures, official holidays, information for passengers, visa 
and customs requirements, guidance for commercial travelers, rail routes, air 
routes and connections, pleasure resorts, embassies and consulates of Great 
Britain (and the country’s embassy and consulates in Great Britain), and 
numerous other facts of a practical kind. Within the section devoted to each 
country the important cities are described and reliable data provided as to ho- 
tels, restaurants, public buildings and other points of interest, churches, local 
conveyances, theaters and amusements, clubs, excursions, mail and cable serv- 
ices, and many other everyday matters. In addition, general articles or sum- 
maries are included on such topics as “Petroleum in Latin America,” “Insur- 
ance in Latin America,” “Banking,” “Steamship Services,” “Railways of Latin 
America,” and “Air Service.” Not the least important feature of the Handbook 
is its advertising section—a revelation to over-confident or self-satisfied Amer- 
icans of the vital interest that our British cousins take in Hispanic America 
and Brazil. “Trade with South America is vital!” announces one advertiser ; 
the others don’t say so—they merely demonstrate how vital they obviously 
think it is. Evidence of the long-standing nature of British commercial interests 
in the Latin American countries can be found on many pages, but nowhere 
more strikingly than in the names of old enterprises which still preserve such 
quaint and oh! so British spellings as “Buenos Ayres,” “Chili,” and “Monte 
Video,” though the book itself has adopted modern, authentic spellings (except 
that it still uses the atrocious maté). But British in origin and sympathies 
though it may be, the Handbook is worth many times its modest price to any 
American interested in Latin America. 

Henry Gratran Dove 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


Avecria, Crro, El mundo es ancho y ajeno. Edited by Geratp E. Wane and 
Watter E. Srierer, New York: F. S. Crofts and Company, 1945. Cloth. 
xxv, 220 pp. Price, $1.75. 
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Antologia de Carnaval, Organizado por W1Lson Louzapa. Desenhos de Percy 
Deanna. Rio de Janeiro: Emprésa Grafica “O Cruzeiro,” 1945, Paper. Il- 
lustrated. 366 pp. 

Arias BERNAL, Jost Dominco, Wilhelm. Obra epistolar; Contestacién a la 
novela de Goethe intitulada Werther. Buenos Aires: Imprenta Lépez, 1943. 
Paper. 224 pp. 

ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN UNiversity Presses, A Catalogue of Books from 
University Presses in the United States of America. (Selected for their 
special interest to readers in Central and South America.) New Haven: 
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